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All  Fathers,  Mothers 

and  likely  foon  to  be  Either. 

H  O  U  G  FI  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  following  fheets  is  of 
fuch  univerfal  importance, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  that  human  individual,  to  whom 
it  does  not  in  fome  meafure  relate, 
you,  it  doubtlefs,  more  immediately 
concerns.. 

Under  no  protection  then  fb  pro~ 
perly  as  yours  can  a  work  be  put,  not 
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prefumingly  calculated  to  determine 
your  judgment,  but  only  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  the  examination  of  a 
point,  in  which  Nature  would  have 
fuch  juft  reproaches  to  make  to  you, 
for  cruelty  to  yourfelves,  if  you  was 
indolently  to  determine  yourfelves  ei¬ 
ther  without  an  examination,  or  on  a 
blind  implicit  confidence  in  others ; 
in  others,  perhaps,  interefted  to  mif- 
lead  you.  This  laft  advertence  of 
mine  will,  more  than  all  that  I  could 
offer  befides,  prove  to  you  my  fincere 
unaffected  with  for  your  favorable  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  eflay  of  mine,  on  the 
footing  of  abfolutely  no  intereft  but 
purely  yours.  And  that  intereft  how 
dear  !  how  facred  !  How  indifpenfably 
ought  it  to  challenge  your  preference 
almoft  to  any  other  intereft  of  your 
own,  and  much  more  furely  to  any  of 
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Happily  then  for  you,  in  a  matter 
of  fuch  common  concernment  to  hu¬ 
man-kind,  Nature  has  not  been  fo 
unjuft,  nor  fo  unprovident  as  to  place 
a  competent  notion  of  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  common  fenfe. 

Deign  then,  for  your  own  fakes, 
to  examine  it  by  that  light  of  Reafon, 
the  fpring  of  which  is  for  ever  in  your- 
felves.  It  cannot  fail  of  affording 
you  a  fufticient  certainty  on  which  to 
reft  your  opinion,  in  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  of  fuch  deep,  fuch  tender 
importance  to  you,  not  to  form  your 
refolutions  on  a  wrong  one.  In  vir¬ 
tue  of  fuch  your  own  fair  examina¬ 
tion,  the  decifton  will  no  longer  be 
dangeroufly  and  precariously  that  of 
others  for  you,  no  longer  be  nothing 
better  than  a  lightly  adopted  preju¬ 
dice,  but  become  truly  and  meritori- 
,  - ,  '  A3  oufly 
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ou fly  the  genuine  refult  of  your  own 
judgment. 

But  whatever  your  deciflon  may 
be,  at  leaft  to  me  you  can  hardly 
impute  it  as  an  offence,  my  feeking  to 
fupply  you  with  matter,  whereon  to 
exercife  that  judgment  of  yours  in  fo 
interefting  a  point.  At  the  word, 
I  have  the  confolation  of  being  in 
my  duty,  while  thus  aiming,  however 
deficiently,  at  proving  that  with  the 
moft  tender  regard  and  unfeigned 
zeal. 

I  am,  refpedffully, 

I  '  -  r  • 

Your  moft  devoted,  and 
moft  faithful  humble  fervant. 


Haymarket, 
Feb. 21,  i 760- 


Elizabeth  Nihell. 


PREFACE. 

I  .  / 

HE  prefervation  of  fo  valuable 
a  part  of  the  human  Species 
as  pregnant  women,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  dear  and  ten¬ 
der  charge,  their  children,  fo 
powerfully  recommended  by  the  voice  of 
Nature  and  Reafon,  to  all  poflible  human 
providence  for  their  fafe  birth,  forms  an 
objedt  fo  fenfibly  intitled  to  the  private  and 
national  care,  and  even  to  that  of  univer- 
fal  fociety,  that  all  enforcement  of  its  im¬ 
portance  would  be  an  injury  to  the  human 
underftanding,  or  at  lead  to  the  human 
heart.  It  would  look  too  like  imagining 
that  it  could  be  wanted. 

What  I  have  then  to  fay  preliminarily, 
mult  chiefly  arife  from  my  own  due  fenfe 

of  my  inequality  to  the  fubjedt  of  which  I 
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prefume  to  treat.  Though*  if  example 
could  be  any  countenance,  I  might  plead 
that  of  fo  many  authors  who  have,  with 
the  utmoft  confidence  and  the  utmoft  ab- 
furdity,  written  upon  the  art  of  midwifery, 
without  underftanding  any  thing  at  all  of 
it.  The  truth  is,  that  my  very  natural  and 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  profeffion,  which 
I  have  long  exercifed  and  actually  do  exer- 
cife,  created  in  me  an  unfuppreffible  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  errors  and  pernicious  in¬ 
novations  introduced  into  it,  and  every 
day  gaining  ground,  under  the  protection 
of  Fafhion,  fillily  fettering  a  preference  of 
men  to,  women  in  the  practice  of  midwife¬ 
ry  :  a  preference  firft  admitted  by  credu¬ 
lous  Fear,  and  admitted  without  examina¬ 
tion,  upon  the  fo  fufpicious  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  thole  interefted  to  make  that  Fear 
fubfervient  to  their  felfilh  ends. 

Of  thefe  diforders,  pernicious  as  they  are 
to  fociety,  I  have  however  been  long  with¬ 
held  from  taking  public  notice  by  far  from 
groundlefs  fcruples.  Being  myfelf  a  prac¬ 
titioner,  I  had  juft  reafon  to  fear,  that  my 
reprefen tation  would  have  the  lefs  in¬ 
fluence 
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fluence,  from  a  fuppofition  of  perfonal  in¬ 
ter  eft  in  them.  They  might  naturally 
enough  be  conftrued  as  the  refult  of  a 
jealoufy  of  profeffion.  I  had  yet  a  reafon 
more  particular  to  myfelf  againft  inter¬ 
fering  in  this  matter.  Myhufband  is  un¬ 
happily  for  me  a  furgeon-apothecary :  I 
fay  unhappily,  becaufe  though  of  a  bufinefs 
I  maintain  to  be  fo  foreign  and  diftinCt 
from  the  function  which  I  profefs,  there 
might  not  be  wanting,  among  fuch  as 
would  imagine  their  private  intereft  at¬ 
tempted  at  leaft  to  be  hurt  by  me,  a  fuf- 
picion  that  I  was  indirectly  aiming  at  re¬ 
commending  his  advantage  in  prejudice 
to  theirs.  Yet  fo  far,  fo  very  far  is  this 
from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  main  fcope 
of  my  eflay  is  to  prove,  that  his  bufinefs  has 
no  relation  at  all  to  mine,  and  that  efpe- 
ciaily  as  to  the  particular  point  I  would 
with  to  eftablifh,  he  is  abfolutely  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  me  as  any  other  perfon,  either  of 
his  own  profefiion,  or  of  any  other  whatfo- 
ever.  This  prejudice  then  of  felf-intereft 
being  fairly  annulled  by  the  appeal  to  the 
manifeft  drift  of  the  work  itfelf,  which  gives 
him  as  formally  the  exclufion  as  to  any  o- 
ther  of  his  fex,  1  had  ftill  a  repugnance  to 
the  entering  into  a  difcuflion  of  abufes,  that 

could 
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could  not  be  laid  open  without  expofmg 
truths,  that  might  have  an  air  of  invidiouf- 
nefs  or  detraction. 

Some  friends  of  mine,  to  whom  I  com¬ 
municated  my  doubts,  agreed  with  me,  that 
there  are  faults  which  cannot  innocently 
be  revealed,  where  their  manifeftation  may 
be  attended  with  fome  greater  evil,  but 
that  it  could  not  be  right  to  rank  among 
the  faults  to  be  fpared  any  error  in  an  art, 
where  one  iingle  falfe  idea,  buffered  to  fub- 
fift,  may  prove  the  occafion  of  wounds  or 
torturous  death  to  thoufands.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  due  knowledge  of  faults  of  this 
nature  is,  in  fad,  a  public  benefit.  They 
ferve,  as  one  may  fay,  for  beacons  to  the 
art,  they  hold  a  light  to  it,  and  thaw  it 
the  rocks  it  fhould  avoid,  j 

V 

It  is  certain  then,  that  I  have  not  the 
leaft  intention  to  attack  any  particular  per- 
fons,  any  farther  than  in  what  I  conceive 
to  be  falfe  theory,  or  mifpradice  in  the 
art  I  profefs  ;  I  hope  then  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  me  as  unfair  or  over-prefump- 
tuous,  if  I  efpecially  do  not  over-refped 
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writers  or  practitioners,  who  themfelves 
have  not  refpeCted  either  common-fenfe  or 
common-humanity. 

Have  not  forne  of  our  modern  authors, 
efpecially  the  male-praCHtioners,  who  in 
thefe  later  times  have  treated  of  midwifery, 
added  new  and  worfe  errors  of  their  own 
to  thofe  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  antients, 
whofn  they  have  infulted,  as  they  them¬ 
felves  will  probably  one  day  be,  but  with 
more  reafon,  by  their  fucceffors,  if  the 
world  fhould  continue  blind  enough  for 
them  to  have  any  in  this  profeffion  One 
would  even  imagine,  that  in  the  criticifms 
in  which  they  indulge  themfelves  of  one 
another’s  fiftems  and  inftruments,  they  are 
inflicting  part  of  the  punifhment  due  for 
their  common  offences  againft  Nature,  in 
the  abufe  of  an  Art,  originally  intended  to 
affift  her.  At  the  fame  time,  even  from 
their  own  fhowing,  nothing  can  be  plain¬ 
er,  than  that  their  boafted  inventions  have, 
under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  improve¬ 
ment,  fallen  from  bad  to  worfe,  as  is  ever 
the  cafe  of  fuperftruCtures  on  the  crazy 
foundation  of  falfc  principles. 
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Read  the  men- writers  on  this  art,  and 
you  will  find  interfperfed  in  moll  of  them, 
amidft  the  moil:  flagrant  proofs  of  their 
own  ignorance  of  it,  reproaches  to  that 
of  the  mid  wives,  too  juft,  perhaps  as  to 
fome,  but  fhamelefsly  abfurd  in  them,  who 
to  that  ignorance  fubftitute  their  own  fub- 
tilitiesof  theory,  which,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  are  infinitely  worfe  than  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  fome  particular  female-pradti- 
tioners ;  being  moftly,  in  truth,  fit  for  no¬ 
thing  fo  much,  as  to  prepare  dreadful  work 
for  their  inftruments. 

But  if  they  fo  falfely  exalt  their  own 
learning  above  the  ignorance  of  women ; 
they  have  their  reafon  for  it.  They  feek 
to  drive  out  of  the  practice  thofe  who  ftand 
in  the  way  of  their  private  intereft:  that 
private  intereft,  to  which  the  public  one 
is  for  ever  facrificed  under  the  fpecious  and 
ftale  pretext  of  its  advancement. 

Can  it  then  be  wrong  in  any  of  our  fex 
and  profefiion  to  endeavour,  at  leaft,  to 
juftify  ourfelves,  and  to  undeceive  the  pub¬ 
lic,  of  the  ill  and  falfe  impreffions  which 
have  been  given  it  of  our  talents  and  ability? 
Pernicious  prejudices  have  fometimes  their 
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run,  like  epidemical  diftempers :  and  lure- 
ly  it  is  more  for  the  fervice  of  mankind, 
that  their  duration  fhould  be  fhortened, 
than  fuffered  to  proceed  without  at  lead:  an 
endeavour  to  oppofe  them. 

I  should,  however,  be  much  more 
pleafed  with  an  exemption  from  the  difa- 
greeable  talk  of  compoling  the  apology  of 
our  fex  in  thij  matter,  it  being  contrary  to 
that  modefty  which  becomes  us  fo  well ; 
but  as  the  men-midwives,  in  their  liftem 
of  exalting  their  powers  of  Art  over  ours 
of  Nature,  keep  no  meafures  with  truth, 
I  fee  myfelf  forced  to  do  juftice  to  our  func¬ 
tion,  and  to  manifell  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  that  contempt,  with  which  they  treat 
and  depreciate  our  fervices;  and  with  which 
they  have,  in  favor  of  their  own  interell, 
perhaps  too  fuccefsfully  imbued  the  public. 

In  this  attempt  of  mine  there  is  no  blam- 
able  oftentation.  If  I  fet  in  their  juft 
light  of  utility  the  qualifications  of  the  wo¬ 
men  of  our  profeffion,  as  to  induftry,  dex¬ 
terity,  ea'fe  of  execution,  patience,  confti- 
tutional  tendernefs,  and  efpecially  natu- 
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ral  aptitude,  it  is  no  more  than  practical 
truth  warrants,  and  the  throwing  a  due 
light  into  the  matter  of  comparifon  re¬ 
quires.  Yet  I  do  not  wifh,  that  we  fhouid 
pafs  for  any  thing  beyond  what  we  really 
are.  All  the  partiality,  all  the  tender  feel¬ 
ings  it  is  fo  natural  for  me  to  have  for  the 
fufferings  of  my  own  fex,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  with-hold  me  from  defiring  to 
eftablifh  any  opinion  or  practice  tending 
to  endanger  the  perfonal  fafety  of  women 
in  child-birth,  or  of  any  thing  fo  dear  to 
them  as  their  children.  I  am  myfelf  a 
mother. 

I  own  however  there  are  but  too  few 
midwives  who  are  fufficiently  miftrelfes  in 
their  profeffion.  In  this  they  are  lome 
of  them  but  too  near  upon  a  level  with  the 
men-midwives,  with  this  difference  how¬ 
ever  in  favor  of  the  female  practitioners, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  fo  much 
actual  mifchief  as  the  male-ones,  oftenefl 
more  ignorant  than  themfelves,  but  who 
with  lefs  tendernefs  and  more  rafhnefs  go 
to  work  with  their  inftruments,  where  the 
(kill  and  management  of  a  good  midwife 

would 
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would  have  probably  prevented  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  even  after  its  coming  into  exig¬ 
ence,  prove  more  efficacious  towards  fay¬ 
ing  both  mother  and  child ;  always  with 

due  preference  however  to  the  mother. 

% 

I  will  alfo,  with  the  fame  candor,  own 
that  there  are  fome  not  intirely  incapable 
men-midwives :  but  they  are  fo  very  rare, 
and  muft  for  ever  neceffarily  be  fo,  and  even, 
at  the  beft,  fo  inferior  to  good  midwives, 
that  a  worfe  office  could  fcarce  be  done  to 
mankind,  that  on  fo  falfe  a  fuppofition  as 
that  of  a  fufficient  ability  in  them,  to  ex¬ 
plode  the  practice  of  the  art  by  women,  be- 
caufe  fome  of  them  might  be  exceptiona¬ 
ble.  And  how  ffiould  it  be  otherwife,  than 
that  fome  ffiould  be  more  deficient  than 
others  ?  is  there  that  art  in  the  world,  to 
which  the  fame  objection  does  not  lie  of 
different  degrees  of  merit  in  the  profeffors 

of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the  imperfection  of 
a  all  human  arts  in  general  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  the  confequences'  of 
this  unfair  conclufion  againft  the  women 
profeffors  of  midwifery,  in  affording  the 

men 
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men  a  plea  for  fupplanting  them,  do  not 
hitherto  appear  very  advantageous  ones  to 
the  public,  it  remains,  I  fancy,  to  be 
proved,  that  population  is  any  gainer  by  the 
diminution  of  that  evil,  to  which  the  in- 
ftruments  or  other  methods  of  pradlice, 
employed  by  the  men,  are  pretended  to  be 
fuch  a  remedy. 

To  examine  this  point  is  the  objedl  of 
the  following  iheets  5  the  work  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts. 

The  firft  treats  of  our  title  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  art,  of  the  pleas  ufed  by  the 
men  for  arrogating  to  themfelves  the  pre¬ 
ference,  of  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  of 
the  neceffity  of  the  inftruments,  of  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  women,  of  theFafhion:  and 
whether  the  fuperior  fafety  is  on  the  fide 
of  employing  men-pradlitioners. 

The  anfwers  inferred  to  each  ohjedtion, 
all  together,  conftitute  an  effay  to  remove 
the  prejudices,  which  have  been  fo  induf- 
tfioufly,  and  too  fuccefsfully  diffeminated 
again!!  the  female  practice  of  this  art  y  and 

to 
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to  fhow  that  the  fubftitiition  of  the  men, 
more  efpecially  of  their  iron  and  fteel-im- 
plements,  is  attended  with  greater  danger, 
greater  mifehiefs,  than  thole  which  that 
fubftitution  is  pretended  to  prevent  or  re- 
drefs. 

r 

The  fecond  has  more  particularly  for 
object  to  demonftrate  the  infufficiency,  dan¬ 
ger,  and  aftual  deftrudtiveneis  of  inftru- 
ments  in  the  art  of  midwifery.  To  this 
purpofe  I  therefore  pafs  all  that  Is  needful 
of  them  in  review,  in  the  feveral  cafes,  in 
which  the  antients  and  modems  would 
perfuade  us  they  are  neceffary.  1  let  my- 
fe If  to  eftablifh  my  exceptions  to  them  by 
uncon  tellable  examples }  but  above  all,  by 
the  authority  of  reafon  and  experience.  I 
take  notice  of  fome  of  the  manifelt  con¬ 
tradictions  to  be  met  with  in  aimed  all  the  . 
authors,  to  one  another.  I  have  ventured 
to  fubjoin  fome  obfervations,  taken  from 
my  own  obfervations  and  practice,  in  lieu 
of  what  I  condemn,  and  to  point  out  a  me¬ 
thod  of  operation,  much  more  plain,  more 
tender,  more  fecure,  than  the  one  by  in- 
llruments.  I  fupport  this  by  thofe  gener¬ 
al  a 
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al  principles,  which  have  happily  guided 
me  on  all  occalions,  and  from  which  it  is  ' 
even  eafy  to  refute  the  pretentions  and 
fiftem  of  the  inftrumentarians,  in  which 
I  fhall  note  here  only  three  effential  de¬ 
feats. 

The  firjiy  in  that  the  origin  of  the  men, 
irrfinuatirrg  themfelves  into  the  pradtice  of 
midwifery,  has  abfolutely  no  foundation 
in  the  plea  of  fuperior  fafety,  and,  con- 
fequently,  can  have  no  right  to  exadt  ib 
great  a  facrifice  as  that  of  decency  and 
modefty. 

The  fecond ,  for  that  they  were  reduced 
iirft  to  forge  the  phantom  of  incapacity  in 
the  women,  and  next  the  neceffity  of  mur¬ 
derous  inftruments,  as  fome  color  for 
their  mercenary  intrufion.  And,  in  truth, 
the  faculty  of  ufing  thofe  inftruments  is 
the  iole  tenure  of  their  ufurped  office. 

The  thirds  their  disagreement  among* 
themfelves  about,  which  are  the  inftru¬ 
ments  to  be  preferred ;  a  doubt  which,  the 
practices  tried  upon  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
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fo  many  women  and  children  trufted  to 
them,  have  not  yet,  it  feems,  refolved, 
even  to  this  day. 

» 

But  referving  to  treat  upon  thefe  and 
other  points  more  at  large,  in  their  place, 
I  am  to  befpeak  the  reader’s  candid  con- 
ftruction,  of  my  having,  efpecially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  part,  tranuently  avail¬ 
ed  myfelf  of  the  authorities  of  authors, 
facred  and  prophane.  It  is  lefs  that  I  think 
truth  flands  in  need  of  fuch  corroboratives, 
than  to  fhowthat  it  is  not  deftitute  of  them. 
It  is  not  by  authority,  but  by  reafon,  that 
truth,  in  matters,  of  temporal  concernment, 
claims  acceptance  from  reafonable  beings. 
At  the  word:,  thofe  to  whom  they  may 
prefent  a  tirefome  profped:,  have  but  to 
fkip  them  over ;  or  if  they  perufe  them, 
they  are  defired  not  to  forget  that  no 
ftrefs  is  laid  on  them,  beyond  their  being 
anfwers  to  arguments  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture,  urged  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
queflion. 
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Though  znftrumfcnts  are  not  within  my 
fphere  of  practice ;  though  confequently  I 
have  the  honor  of  not  being  perfonally  very 
well  acquainted  with  them,  nor  have  I  at 
han  d  all  the  original  authors  who  have  pub- 
Hilled  their  own  inventions  of  them,  I  have 
been  fufficiently  enabled  to  do  juftice  to 
their  pretentions,  by  a  recourfeto  thofe  who 
profeffedly  and  fully  treat  of  them.  My 
guide  is  commonly  Monfieur  Levret,  who 
is  one  of  the  exadeft  defcribers  of  them.  « 
Not  moft  certainly  that  I  otherwife  prefer 
him,  for  of  the  utility  of  his  forceps  I  think 
juft  as  in  as  I  do  of  all  the  reft. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  avoid  at 
once  the  barren  drinefs  of  abridgments  fur- 
nifhing  no  diftind  ideas,  and  the  tedious 
exadnefs  of  particularized  defcriptions  and 
liiftories ;  as  for  example,  of  the  forceps, 
as  well  as  of  errors  committed  by  practi¬ 
tioners  i  but  this  medium  I  could  rather 
wifh  than  hope  to  keep.  I  have  then  been 
fo  afraid  of  obfcuring  matters  by  brevity, 
that  of  the  two  I  have  perhaps  run  too  far 
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into  the  contrary  andiefs  agreeable  excefs: 
which,  however,  in  consideration  of  its 
favoring  explicitnefs,  is  not  perhaps  the moft 
inexcuiable  one.  . 

9  ■  '  *•'  r  - 

'  ■*  X  *  I  •  \r  J  '  i  •  J 

I  wish  I  could  make  an  apology  as  re¬ 
ceivable  by  a  reader,  who  will  doubtlefs  be 
|uftly  dilgufted  at  the  repetitions  I  have 
too  little  fcmpled  the  making  of  the  fame 
thoughts,  and  even  fometimes  of  the  fame 
expreffions.  Yet  1  dare  befpeak,  from  his 
candor,  fome  indulgence  to  the  confeifion 
of  a  fault,  it  will  eafilv  be  perceived  I  could 
not  well  efcape,  without  the  worfe  incon¬ 
venience  to  himfelf,  of  his  being  perplexed 
with  references  back  to  pail  pages,  b  elides, 
that  fometimes  a  chain  of  argument  would 
be  broke,  confequently  weakened,  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  fome  link  of  it,  on  account 
of  the  matter  having  been  elfewhere  alrea¬ 
dy  employed  in  other  connexions. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  throw  myfelf,  with 
the  more  confidence,  on  the  favorable  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  public,  from  my  confci- 
oufhefs  of  its  not  being  but  with  the  bell 
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intentions  for  the  good  of  fociety  that  I  ha¬ 
zard  this  production :  and  have  therefore 
reafon  to  hope,  that  it  will  occafionally  be 
remembered,  that  my  objedt  is  purely  that 
of  reprefenting  a  truth,  and  not  of  re¬ 
commending  a  compofition. 


Page  20.  For  blood  into  water  read  water  into  blood. 
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HOE  V  E  R  confiders  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  the  art 
of  midwifery,  will  readily 
allow  it  a  place  among  the 
capital  ones  in  the  primeval 
times  of  the  world.  All  the  other  arts 
are  no  further  necefiary  to  man,  than  to 
procure  him  the  conveniences  or  luxuries 
of  life;  that  of  midwifery  is  of  indifpenfable 
neceffity  to  his  living  at  all,  imploring  as 
he  does  its  aid  for  his  introduction  into 
life.  Without  this  art  the  earth  itfelf 
muft  foon  become  difpeopled  and  a  defert? 
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whereas  by  means  of  it  men  have  b ee» 
multiplied,  with  inconceivable  rapidity  ~ 

In  conformity  to  its  claim  of  impor¬ 
tance,  this  art  appeared  im  all  its  luftrer 
among  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Romans,  and  indeed  in  all:  na¬ 
tions  during  thoufands  of  ages.  Nor  was- 
the  confinement  of  the  exercife  of  it  to 
women  deemed  any  derogation  to  it.  It 
even  gave  honor  to  its  profeflbrs  of  that 
fex.  Socrates,-  fo  ennobled  by  his  chara&ei: 

'  ©f  being  the  greatefl  philofcpher  in  alt 
antiquity,  did.  not  difdain  to-  boafl  himfelf 
the  fon  of  a  very  able  midwife  Phanarete* 
as  may  be  feen  in  Platons  book  on  fcience^ 
in  Diogenes  Eaertlus  and  others. 

Among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks* 
It  cannot  be  hard  to  conceive  what*  emu¬ 
lation,.  what  ardor  it  muft  have  excited 
among  the  women  of  that  profeilion,  the 
euflom  of  diftributirig  prizes  to  thofe  of 
the  greatefl:  merit  in  it,  in  the  face  of  the 
people..  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  power 
©f  honors  and  diftindtion  to  bring  arts  to 


perfection 
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But  from  the  inftant  the  midwives 
funk  into  dif-efteem,  and  wherever  that 
has  happened*  it  will  bejound  by  woeful 
experience,  that  not  only  the  art  itfelf  has 
fuffered  in  the  very  midft  of  the  moft 
falfely  boafted  improvements,  but  that 
human-kind  itfelf  has  much  and  very 
juftly  to  complain  of  the  change. 

The  native  inconftancy  and  levity  of 
the  French  nation  opened  the  firft  inlet, 
in  thefe  modern-times,  to  men-pradtition- 
ers.  In  antient  hiftory  we  meet  with  but 
one  feeble  attempt  of  that  fort,  which 
however  foon  gave  way  to  the  united  pow¬ 
ers  of  modefty  and  common  fenfe.  In 
France,  and  may  it  not  be  the  fame  cafe 
foon  here !  the  women  of  a  competent 
clafs  of  life  and  education,  begin  to  de¬ 
cline  forming  themfelves  for  this  profef- 
lion,  as  beneath  them,  confidering  the 
flight  put  upon  thofe  women  who  excr- 
cife  it. 

Nor  has  this  injuftice  remained  unpu- 
nifhed,  Many  women  have  found,  by  fe- 
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vere  experience,  their  having  been  ene¬ 
mies  to  themfelves,  in  abandoning  or 
flighting  thofe  of  their  own  fex,  from 
whomr  at  their  greatefl:  need,  they  ufed 
to  receive  the  moft  effectual  fervice,  and. 
who  alone  are  capable  of  difcharging  their 
duty  by  them,  with  that  fympathy  fer^ 
their  pains,  that  tender  affe&ionate  con¬ 
cern,  which  may  fo  naturally  be  expected 
from  thofe  who  have  been,  are,  or  may  be 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  infirmities* 

Many  out  of  a  diftrufl  infpired  them 
of  midwives,  have  thrown  themfelves  into 
the  hands  of  men,  who  have  promifed 
them  infinitely  more  than  they  were  able 
to  perform  ,*  and  who  behind  all  the  ten¬ 
der  alluring  words,  of  fuperior  fldll  and 
fafety  in  the  employing  of  them,  conceal 
the  ideas  with  which  they  are  full,  of  cut¬ 
ting,  hacking,  plucking  out  piece-me®},  or 
tearing  limb  from  limb. 

4 

The  murder  of  fo  many  children,  the 
fruit!'  of  their  bowels,  might,  one  would 
imagine*  have  induced  mothers  to  confi- 

der 
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der  this  point  a  little  .more  carefully.  Yet, 
through  the  prevalence  of  groundlefs  fears, 
and  of  imaginary  dangers  they  have  run 
into  real  ones,  and  have  fometimes  found 
their  death  precifely  where  they  fought 
their  life  ;  and  not  feldom  where  nature 
has  even  favored  them  enough  in  their  la¬ 
bor,  for  them  not  to  need  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  miniftry  of  art,  „the  men  have  put 
them  to  cruel  and  dangerous  tortures. 


Notwixhst aN'Ding  for 

% 

and  .many  violent  prefumpt: 
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mal-treatment,  too  many  women  have  been 
fo  miferably  milled  by  falhion,  as  to  prefer 
the  betraying  the  caufe  of  their  own  fex, 
and  the  fubjedting  themlelves  to  thole  who 
deceive  them  with  falfe  hopes,  to  the  en- 
trufting  their  prefervation  to  thofe  of 
their  own  fex,  in  the  hands  of  which  the 
care  of  it  has  been  for  fo  many  ages,  with 
fo  much  reafon,  and  fuch  little  caufe  of 
complaint. 


Yet  we  do  not  fee  that  any  of  thefe 
tnen-midwifes  have  been  capable  of  forming 
a  good  midwife.  On  the  contrary,  we  fee, 
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that  in  order  to  remedy  the  abufes,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  prevent  the  fatal  accidents  which 
every  day  occur  in  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
feffion  fo  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  human  fpecies,  they  were  in  France 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  one  of  the  ableft 
midwives  in  that  kingdom,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  practice  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  to  prefide  oyer  the 
lyings-in  there,  and  to  found  and  culti¬ 
vate  that  inexhauftible  feminary  of  excel¬ 
lent  female  practitioners,  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  reiiored  the  art  to  its  antient  degree 
of  efteem,  with  all  fair  judges,  Thefe 
worthy  proficients  have  been  fo  public- 
fpirited,  as  to  communicate  their  talents 
and  knowledge  to  a  number  of  furgeons, 
■who  never  had,anv  reafon  to  be  afhamed 

J 

of  the  lefibns  they  affiduoufly  took  from 
the  midwives,  unlefs  indeed  for  themfelves 
not  being  able  to  come  up  to  them  in  the 
practice,  fo  true  it  is,  that  the  bufinefs  is 
not  at  all  natural  to  them* 

Yet  have  even  many  of  thofe  very 
inen-praCtitioners,  influenced  by  that  felf- 
intereft  which  has  fuch  a  power  in  all  hu¬ 
man 
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man  affairs,  revolted  againft  their  miftref- 
jfes  in  the  art,  and  their  ben efadtreffes.  They 
iiave,  at  various  times,  commenced  law- 
Suits,  about  4he  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  get  the  lyings-in  there  committed 
rto  them  :  but  the  adminiftrators,  the  per- 
Tons  of  a  juft  fenfe  iof  things,  together 
-with  the  parliament  of  that  town,  ever 
Attentive  to  decency,  without  excluding 
the  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
fubjedte,  have  conftantly  oppofed  and  fru¬ 
strated  the  pretentions  of  thefe  innovators. 
Thefe  again  thus  difappointed,  were  forced 
to  content  themfelves  with  pradtifing  upon 
fome  women  of  quality,  under  the  favor 
and  protedlion  of  fome  of  the  old  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  hafi 
£heir  reafons  for  propagating  this  fafhiom 
And  now  thefe  innovators,  not  without  a 
due  proportion  of  ingratitude  to  the  in- 
juftice,  began  to  run  down  the  mid  wives* 
and  exalt  themfeves.  The  novelty  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  contagion  of  example  loon 
communicated  itfelf  to  the  provinces,  and 
thence  into  neighbouring  nations.  A  few 
men  peihaps  of  real  abilities,  but  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  mod;  fordid  intered:,  ailociated 
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to  their  party  a  number  of  the  moft  igno¬ 
rant  and  unexpert  practitioners,  but  who 
ferved  to  fill  up  the  cry,  and  made  a  com¬ 
mon  caufe  againft  the  midwives,  whofe  pre¬ 
tended  infufficiency  v/as  now  to  be  plead¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  themfelves  being  admitted 
to  fupplant  them.  Nor  was  the  concur¬ 
rent  atteftation  in  their  favor,  of  fo  many 
ages,  during  which  the  practice  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  female  hands,  to  weigh  any  thing 
againft  the  boafts  of  their  own  fuperior 
ability.  They  picked  up  and  founded  loud 
a  few  real  inftances  perhaps,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  falfe  ones  of  faults  of  practice 
in  women :  though  were  the  numbers  of 
human  creatures,  who  have  barbaroufty 
perifhed  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  practi¬ 
tioners,  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  it  would 
appear  that  fewer  have  been  the  victims  of 
female  ignorance,  than  of  the  prefump- 
tion  and  indexterity  of  the  men.  The 
women  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  error  : 
there  have  even  been  monfters  of  iniquity 
among  them,  but  certainly  in  no  number 
to  form  a  general  prejudice  againft  them : 
but  as  to  the  men  they  are  all  of  them, 
as  will  be  more  fully  demonftrated  here¬ 
after,  naturally  incapable  of  the  exercife 

of 
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of  this  profeffion.  A  hiftory  of  their  mur¬ 
ders  might  even  be  collected  out  of  the 
books  written  by  them  to  eftablifh  their 
fuperiority  oyer  the  women.  From  De¬ 
venter,  Mauriceau,  and  the  mod:  cele¬ 
brated  of  their  writers,  amongft  many 
excellent  obfervations  in  the  way  of  the 
chirurgical  art,  many  of  the  graded:  ab- 
furdities  have  efeaped,  where  they  tranf- 
grefs  its  bounds  and  go  into  that  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  Some  of  thofe  abfurdities  too 
are  fo  glaring,  that  they  have  not  even 
been  overlooked  by  themfelves. 

9 

Many  perfons  in  Holland,  having  fet 
up  for  men-midwives,  without  being  duly 
qualified,  the  government  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  interfere,  and  confequently  there 
was  an  ordinance  iffued  on  the  31ft  of 
January,  1747,  by  which  it  was  enjoined, 
that  no  one  fhould  pradtife  in  the  quality 
of  man-midwife,  or  exercife  this  art,  un- 
lefs  he  were  efpecially  authorized  for  this 
function,  by  a  certificate  of  his  having 
undergone  a  fufficient  examination  befor6 
capable  and  intelligent  judges  for  that  pur- 
pofe  appointed. 

It 
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It  will  appear,  in  the  fequel  of  this 
work,  that  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  for  the 
fake  of  the  good  that  would  fedound  from 
it,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  human  fpecies, 
both  in  parent  and  child,  that  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  public  welfare, 
would  eflablifh  the  fame  regulation  in  the 
Britifh  dominions,  to  expel  and  exclude 
from  the  art  all  the  ignorant  pretenders  of 
either  fex,  who  are,  in  fad;  worfe  than  the 
Herods  of  fociety.  The  cruelty  of  Herod 
extended  to  no  more  than  to  the  infants; 
not  to  the  mothers ;  that  of  fuch  preten^ 
ders  to  both. 

If  their  conduit  was  to  be  examined 
with  attention,  how  many  fatal  miftakes 
would  be  difcovered  in  the  praditioners  of 
both  fexes  ?  But  I  dare  aver  it  more  in  thq 
men  than  in  the  women-praditioners* 
With  what  horror  would  not  there  in 
thefe  be  remarked,  tearings,  rendings, 
and  tortures  of  no  ufe  to  which  they  put 
both  the  mother  and  the  child  ?  One,  upon 
fome  moft  learnedly  erroneous  hypothefis, 
pulls  and  hauls  the  arm  of  an  innocent  in¬ 
fant 
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fant  yet  living,  fo  that  he  plucks  it  off;  or 
repels  it  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  breaks 
it :  another  unmercifully  opens  the  infant’s 
head,  and  takes  the  brain  out :  fome  bring 
the  whole  away  piece-meal :  operations 
often  to  be  defended  only  by  hard  words 
and  harder  hearts. 

Nor  need  this  procedure  afloniih. 
Every  thing  is  at  the  difpofal,  I  had  al- 
mod  faid,  at  the  mercy  of  thefe  excution- 
ers  :  but  have  they  any  ?  all  their  handy- 
work  is  tranfadted  in  private,  and  remains 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  oblivion.  The  pa¬ 
rents  fufpedting  nothing,  think  every  thing 
has  been  done,  according  to  art,  that  is 
to  fay,  very  right.  The  operator  thinks 
he  has  done  nothing  but  his  duty,  and  is 

highly  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  after  he  has 
ordered  fome  draughts  for  his  patient. 
The  magiltrate  knows  no  injury  done  to 
the  fubjeci,  or  is  infenfible  to  the  confe- 
quences  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  confi¬ 
dence.  In  the  mean  time,  a  huiband 
lofes  a  fine  child,  or  a  beloved  wife,  per¬ 
haps  both ;  children,  a  tender  mother* 
and  if  they  are  of  the  fame  fex,  have  the 
fame  fate  to  dread  for  therafelves.  The, 

man- 
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man-midwife  is  clear,  for  only  frying, 
that  he  has  done  all  for  the  faeft.  But 
this  is  probably  true  too,  as  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  to  the  fad:,  it  fhall  be  fhewn 
that  there  is  often  great  reafon  to  doubt  it* 

Be  this  obferved,  without  offence  to 
the  few  able  men-midwives  who  are  ma¬ 
ilers  enough  of  the  bufinefs,  not  to  deferve 
the  reproaches  due  to  by  much  the  greater 
number  of  rafh  and  ignorant  pretenders 
to  it :  whofe  pradice,  well  examined, 
would  bring  to  light  fuch  terrible  truths, 
as  would  alarm  even  the  legislature  to 
provide  a  remedy  againft  the  danger* 

In  contradidion  to  this,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  pradice  by  women  is  fuf- 
ceptible  upon  that  account,  of  fuperior 
objedions.  That  remains  now  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  The  chief  objed  of  this  work 
being  a  fair  difcuffion,  which  of  the  two 
fexes  is  the  moil  appropriated  by  nature 
and  art,  to  the  exercife  of  this  fundion* 

T  o  this  end,  I  ihall  prefent,  in  a  can¬ 
did  view,  the  two  opinions  which,  on  this 
point,  divide  the  Englifh  yet  more  than 

they 
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they  do  the  French.  Moll:  of  the  furgeons* 
all  the  men-midwives,  no  doubt,  many 
apothecaries,  a  number  of  women  and 
nurfes  maintain,  that  midwifery  is  the  bu¬ 
ll  nefs  of  the  men  :  whillt  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bell  part  of  the  able  phyficians, 
with  many  other  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
defend  the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion, 
and  infill:  on  this  art  being,  for  many  in¬ 
vincible  reafons,  folely  the  province  of  fe¬ 
male  practitioners. 

N  o  t  to  lofe  fight  of  the  fundamental 
arguments  and  proofs  brought  to  fupport 
respectively  thefe  two  opinions,  I  lhall 
place  them  in  parallel  with  one  another, 
in  form  of  objections  and  anfwers.  The 
objections  made  to  women-praCtitioners 
precede  the  anfwers.  If  the  men -mid- 
wives,  or  their  partizans,  lhall  think  I 
have  omitted  any  thing  that  makes  for 
them,  or  againlt  us,  or  have  any  Itronger 
or  more  eflential  arguments  to  oppofe,  I 
lhall  endeavour  to  fatisfy  them. 


Objection 
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Objection  the  pirft. 

j 

Regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  prior  pof- 
feffion.  The  art  of  midwifery  being  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  muft  have  been 
originally  in  the  hands  of  man,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  all  arts, 

ANSWER, 

The  juft  deference  fo  univerfally  paid 
to  holy  writ  will,  I  prefume,  allow  no 
prejudice  to  be  found  againft  my  availing 
myfelf  of  thofe  inferences  and  decifions  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  which  are  fo  agreeable 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  common  fenfe. 

I  f  the  arts  and  fciences,  acquired  by 
experience,  and  by  a&s  often  repeated, 
had,  as  they  certainly  were  not  invented  by 
men  only,  that  could  not  at  leaft  be  faid  of 
thofe  adts  of  the  human  life,  which  are 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  its  prefervation. 
Such  faculties  may  with  more  propriety 
be  termed  inftindtive,  than  invented  ones. 
The  faculties  of  eating,  of  drinking,  of 

lying 
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lying  down  to  reft,  common  to  both  fex^- 
es,  are  not  perhaps  more  natural,  more 
matter  of  inftindt,  than  the  faculty  of  one 
woman  affifting  another  in  her  labor-pains 
being  appropriated  to  the  female  fex. 

There  is  no  ©ccafion  to  give  one% 
imagination  the  torture  to  account  for 
Eve’s  delivering  herfelf  of  her  firft  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  no  reafon  to  eftablifh  it  as 
an  abfolute  neceffity  that  Adam  fhould 
have  aflifted  Eve  in  her  firft  lyings-in  * 
whofe  labor-pains  might  not  only  be  lefs 
fevere,  than  they  afterwards  became  in  ac-^ 
compliihment  for  the  curfe  pronounced  on 
the  human  race  for  the  fin  of  thofe  firft 
parents,  but  aifo  more  confonant  to  piety* 
to  believe  that  God,  being  the  beft  of  fa¬ 
thers,  infufed  into  Eve  knowledge  ftiffi- 
cient  of  the  manner  of  delivering  herfelf  % 
a  manner  more  natural  and  more  conform¬ 
able  to  the  ideas  of  that  decency  imprinted 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  human  heart, 
in  no  point  more-ftrongly,  nor  more  uni- 
verfally,  than  in  this  matter  of  the  women 
lying-in,  when  both  men  and  women 
have  an  equal  repugnance  to  the  interpo- 
fition  of  any  affiftance,  but  that  of  the  fe¬ 
male 
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male  fex,  to  which  the  faculty  of  mini- 
ftering  in  that  cafe  feems  innate. 

But  admitting  even  that  Adam,  for  the 
want  of  females  for  that  fundion,  before 
the  daughters  of  Eve  were  grown  up  to  a 
capacity  of  it,  adually  did  affift  Eve,  in 
the  feafons  of  her  delivery ;  that  would 
eftablifh  no  inference  of  right  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  fince  we  know  that  their  children 
and  defcendents  in  time  following  did  not 
make  ufe  of  men  to  lay  the  women. 

In  Genefis,  chap.  xxxv.  ver.  17.  there 
is  mention  made  of  Rachel's  midwife.  In 
the  fame  book,  chap,  xxxviii.  ver.  27,  and 
28.  we  fee  they  were  intelligent  midwives. 
Thamar  being  with  child.  It  came  to 
pafs  in  the  time  of  her  travail,  that  be- 
hold,  twins  were  in  her  womb." 


Ver.  28.  “  And  it  came  to  pafs  that 
“  when  fhe  travailed,  that  the  one  put 
out  his  hand,  and  the  Midwife  took 
and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  fearlet 
thread,  faying,  this  came  out  firft.” 
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And  here  I  in  treat  the  reader  not  to 
impute  to  me  any  idea  fo  abfurd  as 
that  of  meaning  to  defend  an  erroneous 
practice  folely  from  the  antiquity  of  it;  I 
intend  nothing  further  by  this  citation* 
than  to  prove  the  antiquity  itfelf,  which 
if  not  decilive  in  favor  of  the  practice  by 
women,  can  at  lead:  be  no  prejudice  a- 
gainft  it* 

Obiecti  o  n  the  Second. 

The  art  of  midwifery  being  equally 
noble  for  its  fubjedt  as  for  its  end,  lince  it 
is  the  only  one  which  enjoys  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  faving,  at  one  operation  of  the  hand, 
more  than  one  individual  at  once ;  ought 
the  lefs  noble  fex  to  difpute  pre-eminence 
in  it  with  the  men  ?  On  tracing  things 

back  to  the  remoteft  diftance  of  times,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  if  the  women, 
through  a  miftaken  modefty,  in  thofe  times 
of  ignorance  and  fimplicity,  commonly 
made  ufe  of  midwives,  it  may  be  prefumed 
there  were  alfo  men-pradtitioners  employ¬ 
ed  in  difficult  cafes.  .  <  ■> 
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Readily  granting  that  the  art  is  a  nq- 
ble  one ;  noble  in  its  fubje<ft  and  ends  : 
all  that  I  am  furprifed  at  is,  that  the  men 
did  not  find  it  out  fooner.  Probably  the 
nobility  of  this  art  is  only  begun  to  be 
founded  fo  high  by  the  men,  till  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  poffibility  of  making  it  a  lu¬ 
crative  one  to  themfelves.  Then  indeed 
.  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  poor 
women  for  it,  came  all  of)  a  hidden  to  be 
doubted  and  defpifed.  The  art  with  all  its 
nobility  was  for  fo  many  ages  thought  be¬ 
neath  the  exercife  of  the  noble  fex  :  it  was. 
held  unmanly?  indecent,,  and  they  might 
fafely  have  added  imprafticable  for  them. 
But  had  even  any  of  the  medical  profef- 
fion  not  thought  fo,  there  is  great  reafoix 
to  think  the  reft  of  mankind  would  have 
viewed  their  interefted  endeavors  to  ufurp 
this  province  from  the  female  fex,  in  the 
light  they  deferve.  It  was  only  for  the 
eternal  fondnefs  which  prevails  among  the 
French  for  novelties,  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  admiflion  of  fo  dangerous  and  in¬ 
decent  an  one,  as  that  of  mens  making  a 
common  practice  of  midwifery,  and  tak¬ 


ing 
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ing  it  out  of  the  womens  hands,  to  which 
it  was  fo  much  more  natural. 

I  am  here  far  from  wifhing  to  enter 
into  a  conteft  with  the  men,  on  the  fupe- 
riority  and  excellence  they  affume  over  the 
women  3  though  not  quite  fo  indifputable 
perhaps  as  is  commonly  imagined.  All 
that  I  contend  for,  to  the  purpofe  of  the 
prefent  queflion,  is,  that  there  are  certain 
employments  and  vocations,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  and  naturally  more  proper  for  one 
fex  than  for  another.  A  woman  would 
feem  to  aim  at  fomething above  her  fex,  that 
would  fet  up  an  academy  for  teaching  to 
fence,  dr  ride  the  great  horfe  :  but  a  man 
links  beneath  his  fex,  who  interferes  in 
the  female  province.  It  is  not  with  quite 
fo  good  a  grace  as  a  woman  that  he  would 
fpin,  make  beds,  pickle  and  preserve,  or 
officiate  as  a  midwife.  Be  this  obferved 
without  impeachment  of.  the  fuperiority 
of  men.  ♦  ** 

Op  en  books,  facred  and  profane,  you 
will  find  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  fo 
fimple  as  Dr,  Smellie  would  give  us  to  un~ 

*C  2  derftand 
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derftand  they  were  ;  when  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  introduction,  pages  ift  and 
2d,  he  grants  us,  out  of  his  ipecial  grace 
and  favor,  cc  that  in  the  firft  ages  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  midwifery  was*. 
<c  altogether  in  the  hands  of  women,  and 
€*  that  men  were  never  employed  but 
in  the  utmoft  extremity :  indeed  (fays 
u  he)  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  while 
cc  the  fimplicity  of  the  early  ages  remained, 
€C  women  would  have  recourfe  to  none 
€*  but  perfons  of  their  own  fex,  in  dif- 
f-f  eafes  peculiar  to  it :  accordingly  we  find 
*c  that  in  Egypt  midwifery  was  praCtifei 
by  women..” 

According  to  fcripture,  however,  the 
forcerers  of  Egypt  were  not  fo  very  Am¬ 
ple  neither,  fince  they  had  art  enough  to 
imitate  fome  of  the  miracles  of  Mofes, 
in  transfer igimg^  their  rods  into  ferpents, 
J&l e and  covering  the  land 
with  frogs  *.  All  this  did  not  favor  of 
fimplicity. 

csfafc— im+m „ , 

*  Esod.-  Chap,  vii,  and  viii. 

■  .  Ths 
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The  Egyptians  *  have  tver  palled  for 
€he  moft  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  who  re¬ 
medied  them  as  oracles  of  wifdom  and. 
found  philofophy.  They  are  the  firft  peo¬ 
ple  who  eftablilhed  fyftematically  rules  of 
SO0d  government.  This  profound  and  fe- 
rious  nation  faw  early  the  true  end  of  hu^ 
man  policy  *y  and  virtue  being  the  princi*- 
pal  foundation  and  cement  of  all  fociety* 
they  induftrioufly  cultivated  it.  At  the 
bead  of  all  virtues  they  placed  that  of 
.gratitude.  The  honor  attributed  to  them 
of  being  the  moft  grateful  of  men,  fhews 
that  they  were  alfo  the  moft  facial. 
They  had  an  inventive  genius  :  their  Mer¬ 
curies,  who  filled  Egypt  with  furprifing 
dilcoveries,  fcarce  left  any  thing  wanting 
to  the  perfection  of  their  underftandin^ 
or  to  the  convenience  and  happinefs  of 
The  firft  people  among  whom  li¬ 
braries  were  known  to  exift,  is  that  of 

ftiorf,  fo  far  from  being  Am¬ 
ple  or  ignorant,  they  excelled  in  all  the 
fciences.  There  were  indeed  among  them 


*  Diod,  Sic.  Herodotus, 

C  3  m 
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no  men-midwives ;  but  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  they  had,  it  feems,  excel¬ 
lent  midwives. 

Besides  it  is  even  ridiculous,  to  con¬ 
fine  the  pradtice  of  midwifery  by  females 
only  to  early  ages.  Who  does  not  know, 
that  it  was  fo  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  till  juft  the  prefent  one,  in  which 
the  innovation  has  crept  into  fomething  of 
a  fafhion  into  two  or  three  countries.  The 
exceptions  before,  or  any  where  elfe,  to 
the  general  rule,  are  fo  few,  that  they  are 
fcarce  worth  mentioning. 

But  to  return  to  the  fo  Jtmple  Egyp¬ 
tians.  We  read  in  Exodus,  chap.  i.  v.  1 5. 
and  following,  that  Pharaoh  faid  to  the 
midwives,  When  ye  do  the  office  of 

midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and 
“  fet  them  upon  the  ftools,  if  it  he  a  foil 
“  then  ye  ftiall  kill  him,  but  if  it  be  a 
e<  daughter  ftie  ftiall  live. 

“  17.  But  the  mid  wives  feared  God, 
**  and  did  not  as  the  king  of  Egypt  com- 

manded 
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*r  manded  them,  but  faved  the  men-chil- 
dren  alive.” 

The  king  reproached  them,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  fame  place. 

Why  did  not  Pharaoh  give  the  fame  or¬ 
der  to  the  men-midwives,  if  there  had 
been  any  fuch  employed  in  difficult  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  pains  ?  (as  Mr.  Smellie  fup~ 
pofes.)  Or  rather,  if  the  king  had  not 
thought  it  too  unnatural  for  women  to  be 
delivered  by  men,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  failed  to  have  commanded  it,  efpeci- 
ally  on  perceiving  that  the  .midwives  had 
deceived  him.  This  would  have  been  a 
fine  occafion  to  have  forbidden  them  their 
fundtion,  and  for  the  men-pradtitioners  to 
have  come  into  vogue.  The  men  would 
certainly  have  been  of  the  two  not  the 
Impropereft  to  have  executed  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  tyrant  :  as  tender-heartednefs 
is  furely  not  more  the  charadter  of  their 
fex,  than  of  the  women.  Befides,  their 
inftruments  would  have  ferved  admirably 
to  have  thinned  the  fpecies,  without  dif- 
tindtion  of  the  fexes.  They  might  alio 

C  4  ,  have 
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have  concealed  the  barbarity  of  the  mur¬ 
ders  by  fuch  inftruments,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  their  neceffity  from  hard-labors,  as 
the  midwives  excufed  their  difobedience 
under  that  of  eafy  ones,  which  had  rerx- 
dered  their  aid  fuperfluous. 

Objection  the  Third* 

So  many  authors  as  have  wrote  on  the 
art  of  midwifery,  from  the  age  in  which 
Hippocrates  floriflied,  whom  we  look  on 
as  the  firft  and  father  of  the  men-midwives, 
with  the  difciples  whom  he  formed,  and 
their  fucceffors,  do  not  they  fatisfadiorily 
prove  the  antiquity  of  i$aa~midwives  ? 

ANSWER, 

As  for  fatisfadtorily,  no.  It  can  only 
be  concluded  from  this  cbjedtion,  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  pretended  men-midwives 
is  very  antient ;  and  yet  pofterior  by  much 
to  the  fundtion  of  the  midwives,  lince  that 
is  coeval  with  the  world  itfelf,  embraces 
all  times,  extends  through  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  whereas  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
other  till  the  times  of  Hippogrates, 


Neveiu 
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Nevertheless  I  greatly  relpeft  Hip, 
pocrates,  and  all  the  authors  who  have 
treated  of  this  art.  Some  thanks  are  due 
to  them,  though  but  front  thofe  whom 
they  have  fet  to  work  in  our  days.  Con-> 
fider  but  the  rnoft  celebrated  authors  among 
them  down  to  our  times,  there  may 
be  found  in  them  great  progreffes  by 
degrees,  efpecially  in  our  modern  writers 
on  this  fubject.  Yet  the  molt  intelligent 
of  them  feel  and  confefs  that  the  matter  is 
yet  far  from  exhaufted,  For  after  having 
iludied  all  the  treatifes  we  have  upon  it, 
there  may,  there  muft  be  perceived  an 
aberration  and  emptinefs  with  which  the 
underftanding  remains  unfatisfied,  and  feels 
that  much  is  yet  wanting  to  the  requifite 
perfection, 

Notwithftanding  likewife  the  venera¬ 
tion  confeffedly  due  to  Hippocrates,  I  can¬ 
not  difpenfe  myfelf  from  faying  the  truth  ; 
he  might  be  and  doubtlefs  was  an  excellent 
phylician  :  he  has  wrote  upon  all  the  fe¬ 
male  diforders,  and  on  the  means  of  deli¬ 
vering  them  he  may  have  been  confulted 

in 
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in  his  time,  but  he  can  never  pafs  for  an 
able  man-midwife.  His  writings  contain 
fome  violent  remedies  and  ftrange  prefcrip- 
lions  for  women  in  labor,  which  muft  be 
the  produce  of  the  moll  dangerous  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  is  proper  for  them  in  that 
condition. 


This  author  was  alfo  evidently  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  concerns  preternatural  deli¬ 
veries,  as  indeed  were  his  fucceffors  till 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century. 


To  prove  what  I  advance,  there  needs 
no  recourfe  back  to  very  remote  times  :  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  perufe  the  treatifes  of 
Ambrofe  Parsus,  Jacques  Guillimeau, 
Peter-Paul  Bienaffis,  printed  1602,  and 
even  that  of  De  la  Motte,  who  is  of  this 
century,  to  own,  that  the  practice  of  the 
men-midwives  was  far  from  having  at=? 
any  degree  of  perfection. 


Th  e  manner  in  which  the  antients  pro¬ 
ceeded,  when  the  child  prefen  ted  in  an 
nntoward  fituation,  is  a  fully  convincing 

proof 
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proof  thereof  5  fince  they  obftinately,  in 
fuch  cafes,  continued  their  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  its  natural  fituation,  in  fpite  of 
a  thoufand  difficulties  and  dangers,  inflead 
of  bringing  it  away  footling,  as  is  now 
done  by  all  who  underfland  the  right 
practice, 


Hippocrates  is  the  firft  who  difco- 
vered  that  wonderful  fecret  of  killing  the 
child,  and  bringing  it  away  piece-meal 
from  the  mother’s  womb.  He  advifes  it, 
in  the  manner  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Smel- 
lie,  in  his  introdu&ion,  (page  10.  &  feq.) 
1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  that 
branch  of  practice  that  he  adopts  him 
for  “  the  father  of  njidwifery”  (p.  4.) 
,  but,  what  is  certain  is,  that  Galen,  and 
all  the  fucceffors  of  Hippocrates,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  exadly 
followed  his  method  of  not  delivering 
women  in  hard  labors,  but  by  the  means 
of  murderous  inftruments.  I  fhall  not 
here  detain  myfelf  with  rehearfmg  the  long 
legend  Mr.  Smellie  gives  us  of  all  the  au¬ 
thors  v/ho  haye  written  on  this  fubjedt  to 

the 
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the  time  of  Ambrofe  Pa rasu s  $  time  when 
to  the  progrefles  made  by  the  midwifes 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris  in  the  art  of 
midwifery,  it  was  owing,  that  the  fur- 
geons*  guided  by  their  fuperior  lights, 
made  fome  greater  prog, refs  towards  per¬ 
fection. 

That  the  reader  however  may  not  fuf- 
pedl  me  of  exaggeration,  or  over-ftraining 
points,  I  requeft  of  him  to  fufpend  his 
judgment,  to  have  the  patience  to  hear  me 
out  to  the  end,  and  he  will  find,  that  I 
have  here  advanced  nothing  but  what  in 
the  fequei  hands  clearly  and  manifeftlj 
proved. 

Objection  the  Fourth* 

In  a  word,  the  manual  operation  of 
midwifery  is  an  art,  a  fcience,  and  as  fuck 
confequently  more  competently  to  be 
prpfefied  by  men,  than  by  women.  It  is 
making  the  art  cheap,  fay  the  moderns* 
to  allow  the  practice  of  it  to  women* 


ANSWER, 
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ANSWER. 

I  agree  with  you  in  the  firft  part  of 
your  objection  :  but  I  abfolutely  deny  the 
confequences. 

»  ,  . 

There  are  women,  who,  belides  the 
gifts  received  from  nature,  are.  improved 
by  ftudy,  by  reading,  and  experience^ 
who  fucceed  much  more  ealily  than  men 
in  the  practice.  To  fay  the  truth,  nature 
has,  in  this  point,  been  even  lavifh  to  the 
women,  for  this  art  is  a  gift  innate  to  them* 

I  wiu  however  own,  that  not  all  wo¬ 
men  indiftindtly  are  proper  for  this  bufi-' 
nefs  ;  that  there  muft  be  natural  difpofi- 
tions  cultivated  by  art ;  that  a  purely  Ipe- 
culative  knowledge  is  not  fufficient ;  that 
there  are  required  good  intellects*  memory* 
ftrength.  of  body  and  mind,  fentiments* 
fome  tafle,  and  pradtice  joined  to  theory  % 
fo  that  when  I  fay  that  the  women  are 
born  with  difpoiitions  for  this  art;  this 
can  only  be  underftood  in  general,  and 
relatively  to  the  men,  among  whom  thofe 

'  difpo* 
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difpofitions  are  more  rare,  becaufe  they 
are  lefs  natural  to  them  in  this  branch. 

Would  it  not  be  a  fort  of  blafphemy 
againft  the  divine  providence  to  maintain, 
that  what  God  has  placed  and  left  in  polfef- 
lion  of  the  women,  was  fitter  for  the  men  ? 
the  attentive,  beneficent,  and  tender  man¬ 
ner  with  which  he  governed  his  people 
eledt,  obliges  us  to  believe  that  he  omited 
nothing  of  what  was  neceffary  or  advanta¬ 
geous  to  it ;  fince  he  regarded  that  people 
as  his  own  particular  dominion  and  ap¬ 
pendage  ;  honoring  it  with  his  prefence, 
like  a  mafter  in  his  dwelling-houfe,  or  a 
father  in  his  family.  He  had  taken  plea- 
fure  in  the  forming  and  inftrudting  it  from 
it’s  infancy.  He  put  the  women  in  polfef- 
lion  of  the  art  of  midwifery,  he  blefied, 
approved,  and  recompenced  the  mid  wives. 
It  is  but  juft,  that  men  fliould  hear  and 
keep  filence  where  God  fpeaks.  They  may 
think  themfelves  happy,  to  learn  from  him 
the  true  fecrets  of  nature,  and  not  from 
thofe  pretended  dodtors  who  abandon  the 
rules  of  truth  to  cleave  to  themfelves ; 
who,  inftead  of  her,  prefent  us  with  a 
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phantom  of  their  own  creation,  who,  in 
ffiort,  would  make  us  the  worfhippers  of 
their  dreams  and  imaginations. 

The  women  have  for  them  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  God,  who  has  declared  himfelf  in 
their  favor ;  they  have  for  them  the  au¬ 
thority  of  men  from  one  pole  to  the  other; 
who  have  in  all  ages  made  ufe  of  the  fe- 
male  miniftry  in  this  art.  Such  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  votes  has  furely  fome  claim  to  pre¬ 
valence,  efpecially,  fince  it  is'  founded  up¬ 
on  the  natural  order  of  things,  upon  truth 
and  reafion  fupported  by  experience.  This 

experience  we  have  on  our  fide  :  none  can 
deny  it,  without  denying  felf- evidence. 

.  .f.  -  '  *.  •••  .  i  -  J 

One  would  think  there  is  a  kind  of 
curfe  attends  the  operations  of  men-prac- 
titioners,  as  I  dare  aver  it  for  a  truth,  that 
difficult  and  fatal  labors  have  never  been 
fo  rife,  or  fo  frequent,  as  fince  the  inter¬ 
meddling  of  the  men.  Whereas,  God  has 
ever  fo  bleffed  the  work  of  the  midwives, 
that  never  were  lyings-in  fo  happily  con¬ 
ducted,  nor  fo  fuccefsful,  as  when  the 
practice  was  entirely  in  their  hands. 

Open 
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Open  the  book  of  Numbers*  you  will 
obferve,  that  God  having  ordered  Mofes 
to  number  his  people  :  out  of  feventy  in- 
dividuals  of  the  family  of  Jacob*  who  had 
come  to  dwell  in  Egypt,  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  before,  there  had  ifiued  above 
fix  hundred  thoufand  men  fit  to  carry 
arms,  without  taking  into  the  account  an 
almofl:  infinite  multitude  of  children,  of 
youths  under  twenty  years  of  age,  of  wo¬ 
men,  of  old  men,  befides  a  whole  tribe, 
that  of  Levi,  which  was  entirely  fet  apart 
for  the  divine  worlhip. 

s  , 

Objection  the  Fifth. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  being  a 
good  pra£ti  tinner  of  midwifery  without 
underftanding  anatomy :  now  this  fcience 
is  the  province  of  a  man,  of  a  phyfician# 
or  furgeon,  not  of  a  woman. 

/  ■'  ' 

ANSWER. 

It  is  fufiicient  that  a  woman  underftands 

and  knows  the  ilrufture  and  mechanical 

,*  1 

(Jifpofition  of  the  internal  parts  which 

more 
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more  particularly  diftinguifh  her  fex ;  that 
fhe  can  difcern  the  container  from  the  con¬ 
tents,  what  belongs  to  the  mother  from 
what  belongs  to  the  child,  as  well  as  what  is 
foreign  to  both.  In  fhort,  fhe  ought  to  be 
ilcilled  enough  to  give  full  fa tis faction  to 
all  queflions  that  the  moil  able  ahatomift 
could  put  to  her,  in  refpedt  to  that  part 
purely  neceffary  to  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  to  its  operations  with  maftery  and 
fafety. 

No  w  the  midwife,  efpecially  one in-ftrudt- 
ed  in  hofpitals,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  effential  and  neceilary  to 
that  effedt ;  and  fhe  cannot  but  be  fo,  un- 
lefs  fhe  is  of  herfelf  incapable,  or  that  thofe 
who  are  charged  with  the  inftfudion  of 
pupils,  wrong  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

M 

I  myself  know  more  than  one  mid¬ 
wife,  fo  well  educated  as  to  be  able  to 
give  demonftrations  on  this  fubjedt,  to  ana- 
lize  things  by  their  names,  either  upon 
drawings  of  them,  upon  fkeletons,  or 
upon  the  originals  themfelves.  It  is  true, 
that  thefe  poor  midwives  do  not  under- 

D  Hand 
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ftand  anatomy  enough  to  make  diffedtions  5 
but  I  fancy  that  the  ladies  who  want  affift- 
ence  in  their  lyings-in,  are  not  very  cu¬ 
rious  of  having  one  that  can  diffedt  inftead 
of  delivering  them. 

Prophane  hiftory  has  preferved  to  us 
the  names  and  talents  of  a  number  of  illuf- 
trious  women  who  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  arts.  Cleopa¬ 
tra  queen  of  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  firft  la¬ 
dies  that  have  written  on  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  Mr.  Smellie,  in  his  introdudtion, 
endeavours  to  render  doubtful  this  quality 
of  queen  and  princefs,  with  a  defign,  pro¬ 
bably  to  weaken  the  credit  of  it,  or  rather 
out  of  contempt  to  the  women  ;  but  as 
all  thofe  who  have  made  colledlions  of  an- 
tient  hiftory,  afliire  us,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  wars  in  which  this  princefs  was 
engaged,  fhe  did  not  neglect  an  affiduous 
application  to  phyfic,  I  had  rather  adhere 
to  .their  authority,  than  to  that  of  Mr. 
Smellie. 

In  Greece,  Afpafia,  and  a  number  of 

other  celebrated  women,  quoted  by  vari¬ 
ous 
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ous  authors,  have  applied  themfelves  to 
our  profeffion,  and  have  left  behind  them 
valuable  works  on  the  method  of  deliver-* 
ing  women,  and  of  managing  them  both 
before  and  after  their  lying-in. 

Madam  Juftin,  midwife  to  the  Elec- 
trefs  of  Brandenbourg,  has  alfo  given  us 
a  very  good  treatife.  Several  profeffed 
mid  wives  appointed  to  form  the  appren¬ 
tices  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  have 
written  very  clearly  on  the  fame  fubjedl, 
without  however  being  miftreffes  of  any 
more  anatomy,  than  what  was  fufficient 
for  their  bufmefs. 

■  • .  .  ’•  '  •  ■  m  I.  A 

Objection  the  Sixth.  ; 

The  different  inftruments  which  the 
men  have  invented  in  aid  of,  and  fupple~ 
ment  to  the  deficiency  of  nature,  and  of 
which  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  make 
ufe  in  different  labors,  ought  not  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  midwives :  and  were 
it  but  for  this  reafon  alone,  they  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  practice  of  this  art. 
As,  why  multiply  attendants  unneceffarily  ? 
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A  man-midwife,  with  his  inftruments 
which  he  ought  always  to  have  about  him, 
is  enough  for  every  thing  :  whereas  a  mid¬ 
wife,  if  the  cafe  requires  inftruments,  will 
be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  man  :  con- 
fequently  double  embarraflment,  double 


ANSWER. 

The  keen  inftrumentarians  bring  an 
argument  they  imagine  capable  of  banilh- 
ing  or  exterminating  all  the  mid  wives. 
The  men,  they  fay,  enjoy  alone  the  glori¬ 
ous  privilege  of  ufing  inftruments,  in  or¬ 
der,  as  they  pretend,  to  aflift  nature.  But 
let  them,  I  intreat  of  them,  anfwer,  whe¬ 
ther  if  the  queftion  could  be  decided  by 
votes,  where  is  the  kingdom,  where  is 
the  nation,  where  is  the  town,  where,  in 
Ihort,  is  the  perfon  that  would  prefer  iron 
and  fteel  to  a  hand  of  flefh,  tender,  foft, 
duly  fupple,  dextrous,  and  trufting  to  its 
own  feelings  for  what  it  is  about :  a  hand 
that  has  no  need  of  recourfe  to  fuch  an 
extremity  as  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  al¬ 
ways  blind,  dangerous,  and  efpecially  for 
ever  ufelels  ? 


What 
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What  has  engaged  men  to  invent  and 
bequeath  to  their  fucceffors  fo  many  won¬ 
derful  produdions,  for  fuch  they  imagine 
them  ?  Is  it  not  the  third:  of  fame  and 
money  ?  Thefe  gentry  have  judged,  that 
they  ought  to  fpare  no  lucubrations,  no 
labor  of  the  head,  no  efforts  of  the  tongue 
and  pen  to  procure  themfelves  a  flrange 
reputation,  fupported  by  thefe  horrible 
inftruments.  But  thefe  lucubrations,  this 
labor  of  the  head,  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  in  feeking  for  the  means 
of  abfolutely  doing  without  them,  as  our 
good  female  praditioners  have  ever  done, 
and  as  thole  of  them  dill  do,  who  are 
inftruded  in  the  right  pradice. 

I 

W e  are  no  longer  in  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Herods,  who  mercilefsly 
maflacred  the  innocents ,  we  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  in  the  times  of  thole  pure  Arabs,  who 
were  the  inventors  of  a  number  of  cruel 
operations,  and  of  feveral  inftruments, 
which  often  caufe  more  apprehenlion  and 
v terror  to  a  woman  in  labor,  though  con- 
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cealed  from  her  fight,  but  never  from  her 
imagination,  than  the  adtual  prefence  of 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  rack,  where  that 
torture  is  in  ufe. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  the  men- 
midwives,  who  had  wrote  on  this  matter, 
had  fupprefied  the  mention  of  their  in- 
ftruments ;  for  as  their  books  often  fall 
into  the  hands  of  women,  fo  deeply  inte- 
refted  as  the  fex  is  in  that  fubjedt,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  what  bad  effefts  they 
have.  Their  variations  among  themfelves 
would  be  fufficient  to  frighten  the  wo¬ 
men  :  you  meet  with  authors  condemn¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  the  over- night’s  fen- 
timent.  I  can  obferve  them  loiing  their 
way  in  fyftematical  errors,  which  explain 
nothing  to  me,  and  in  which  nothing  can 
be  difcovered  but  difagreement  with  one 
another,  and  with  themfelves.  The  wiieft 
and  moll:  able  of  them,  after  having  well 
examined  all  the  kinds  of  inftruments 
hitherto  invented,  have  doubtlefs  feen  and 
been  convinced  of  their  ridiculoufnefs  and 
ufefulnefs,  but  all  of  them  have  not  hi- 

therto  dared  to  fpeak  out  and  fay  as  much. 

The 
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The  moft  interefted  of  them  would  fain 
perfuade  us,  that,  in  their  difplay  of  a 
whole  armory  of  inftruments,  they  have 
difcovered  the  philofopher’s  ftone  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  a 
right  to  wreft  out  of  the  womens  hands, 
thepradice  of  an  art,  which  nature  has 
appropriated  to  them.  But  certainly  the 
point,  and  the  whole  point  is,  to  find  an 
expert  dexterous  hand,  the  fex  is  out  of 
the  queftion,  provided  it  is  but  a  human 
hand,  and  provided  the  work  is  done  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  fociety,  it  feems  to  me 
that  nothing  more  need  be  required. 

Objection  the  Seventh. 

It  is  only  for  the  ignorant  to  be  fo  rafh 
as  to  raife  an  out-cry  againft  the  ufe  of  all 
inftruments ;  people  who  do  not  know  the 
abfolute  neceftity  there  is  for  employing 
them  on  certain  occafions.  This  clamor 
muft  proceed  “  from  the  interefted  views  of 
“  fome  low,  obfcure  and  illiterate  pradi- 
u  tioners,  both  male  and  female,  who 
“  think  that  they  find  their  account  in  de- 
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“  crying  the  practice  of  their  neighbours.’' 
Such  is  the  objection  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smeilie,  in  his  Treatife  on  Midwifery 
(page  241.)  and  for  this  panegyric,  he 
prepares  us  in  his  Introduction  (page  55.) 
where,  fpeaking  of  the  midwives  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  he  firft  indeed  tells 
us,  that  the  furgeons  had,  in  that  hofpital, 
perfected,  themfelves  in  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery  ;  but  then  for  fear  that  from  thence 
occafion  might  be  taken  of  faying,  that  to 
women  it  was  they  were  beholden  for  that 
perfection  j  he  takes  care  immediately 
after  to  add,  that  what  “  got  the  better 
“  of  thofe  ridiculous  prejudices  which  tha 
«  fair  fex  had  ufed  to  entertain,”  was, 
that  the  women  or  midwives  of  this  hof¬ 
pital  “  had  recourfe  to  the  affiftence  of  men 
f‘  in  all  difficult  cafes  of  midwifery.” 

•  '  5  # 

A  N  S  W  E  R, 

These  gentlemen  will  permit  me  to 
tell  them  that  they  make  great  pretentions, 
and  prove  little  or  rather  nothing.  Cal¬ 
ling  hard  names  with  a  difdainful  tone, 
and  with  airs  of  triumph,  are  not  over¬ 
whelming  reafons,  , 

Box 
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But  to  the  point.  Thofe  who  rejed 
inftruments,  fay  you,  do  not  know  what 
they  are :  they  rejed  them  from  ignorance. 
This  is  foon  faid.  Neverthelefs  a  number 
of  authors,  much  more  experienced  and 
verfed  in  the  matter  than  Dr.  Smellie,  are 
of  this  opinion.  Deventer  exclaims  again# 
inftruments  ;  Viardel  does  the  fame  ;  Lev- 
ret  admits  none  but  thofe  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  and  rejects  univerfally  all  others; 
and  well  might  he  except  his  own,  fince 
he  wrote  only  to  recommend  them.  De- 
lamotte  was  not  very  fond  of  inftruments : 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  in  a  courfe 
of  thirty  years  pradice,  he  had  not  twice 
made  ufe  of  the  crotchet,  though  he  had 
an  extent  of  country  forty  leagues  round, 
in  which  he  regularly  exercifed  his  pro- 
feflion,  infomuch  as  to  have  four  lyings- in 
in  a  day  under  his  management. 

I  h  ave  very  exadly  read  almoft  all  the 
modern  authors  who  have  written  on  this 
art;  and  have  been  furprized  to  obferve 
that  whilft,  on  one  hand,  they  agree,  they 
own,  that  in  England,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land, 
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land,  people  are  much  come  off,  or  unde¬ 
ceived,  as  to  all  thofe  dangerous  or  mortal 
inftruments  of  which  the  antients  made 
ufe,  fuch  as  the  fhort  broad-bladed  knife, 
(call  it, '  if  you  pleafe,  a  pen-knife)  the 
biftory,  the  crotchets,  &c.  efpecially  fince 
the  invention  of  the  new  forceps,  or  tire- 
iete  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  fame  doc¬ 
tors  tell  you,  that  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
crotchets,  or  to  the  Caefarean  operation, 
when  the  new  forceps  will  not  do.  A  com¬ 
fortable  refource  this,  in  an  inftrument  fo 
boafted  as  the  beft  difcovery  that  has  been 
made  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  moderns  ! 

I 

\  ...... 

I  have  alfo  fcrupuloufly  examined  all 
that  authors  have  been  pleafed  to  fay  of 
great,  wonderful  and  magnificent,  with 
regard  to  the  new  forceps  of  Palfin,  as  it 
now  Hands  after  infinite  corrections,  as 
Well  in  foreign  countries,  as  in  this  one, 
which  have  dignified  it  with  the  name  of 
the  Englifh  forceps ;  and  I  find  all  thefe 
great  elogiums  reduced,  at  the  moft,  to 
no  more  than  the  proving,  as  clear  as  the 
fun,  that  it  is  allowable  for  an  operator, 

extremely 
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extremely  able  and  extremely  prudent,  to 
make  ufe  of  it,  when  the  bufinefs  might 
be  perfectly  well  done  without  it. 

From  thence  I  deduce  my  demonftra- 
tion  direftly  oppofite  to  the  pretentions  of 
Dr.  Smellie  and  of  his  followers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inftrumentarians,  and  according 
to  certain  doctors,  there  are  certain  occa- 
fions,  certain  cafes,  in  which  there  is  an 
abfolute  neceffity  for  employing  the  for¬ 
ceps.  If  we  will  heal  ken  to  and  folloiv 
other  doctors  of  more  celebrity  and  credit, 
it  is  not  right  to  make  ufe  of  it,  but  when 
one  may  very  well  do  without  it  ~  for  ex¬ 
ample,  after  the  having  obviated  all  the 
obftacles  which  retard  the  delivery,  after 
having,  with  the  hands  only,  dif-engaged 
the  head  or  the  fhoulders  of  the  child, 
without  which  (fay  thefe  fame  writers) 
the  inftrument  would  be  found  infuflicient 
or  ufelefs ;  this  palpably  implies  the  being 
able  to  do  without  it.  Now  lince  it  is  not 
allowable,  in  good  practice,  to  make  ule 
of  it,  but  when  it  is  perfectly  needlefs 
'  to  ufe  it  at  all,  there  is  then  no  abfolute 

neceffity  for  it ;  as  furely,  what  can  be 
1  ■  .  '  '  done 
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done  without,  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary- 
Be  this  only  tranfiently  remarked.  For  I 
referve  moft  convincingly  to  prove  this 
propofition  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work. 
There  I  fhall  treat  of  all  the  inftruments 
of  our  antients  and  our  moderns,  and  be¬ 
sides  an  enumeration  of  them  fhall  demon- 
ftrate  their  danger,  and  ufeleflhefs.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  muff  be  owned,  that  either 
Mr.  Smellie  has  been  much  mif-informed 
of  what  paffes  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris, 
In  the  ward  of  the  lying-in  women,  or 
elfe,  which  I  the  leaft  believe,  Is  not  fin- 
cere  in  the  account  he  gives  us,  that  the 
women  of  that  hofpital  tf  had  recourfe  to 
“  the  affiftence  of  men,  in  all  the  difficult 

cafes  of  midwifery which,  he  obferves, 
€C  got  the  better  of  thofe  ridiculous  preju- 
“  dices  the  fair  fex  had  been  ufed  to  enter- 
ec  tain.”  That  is  to  fay,  in  preference  of 
midwives  to  men-praCtitioners* 

I  frequented  this  Hotel  Dieu  two 
whole  years,  before  being  received  an  ap¬ 
prentice-midwife,  which  I  accomplished 
with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  being 
born  a  fubjedt  of  England,  and  confe- 
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quently  a  foreigner  there :  my  admiffion,  • 
however,  I  gained  at  length,  through  the 
favor,  protection,  and  lpecial  recommen¬ 
dation  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Now,  I  dare  aver,  that  in  all 
the  time  before,  and  after  I  was  admitted 
there,  I  never  but  once  faw  Mr.  Boudou, 
furgeon-major  called,  who  did  nothing 
more  than  to  make  us,  one  after  another, 
touch  the  patient,  about  whom  we  had 
been  embarraffed  ;  and  as  he  interrogated, 
he  made  us  difcover  an  uterus  full  of  fchir- 
rous  callofities,  which  joined  to  it’s  obli¬ 
quities,  impeded  the  palpation  of  it 
properly  with  the  hand,  the  orifice  being 
very  difficult  to  come  at.  Every  thing, 
however,  was  done  without  his  help,  and 
very  fuccefsfully.  And  moft  certainly  we 
ffiould  have  fpared  him  the  trouble  of 
coming  at  all  into  our  ward,  if  the  head- 
midwife,  who  was  a  little  capricious  in 
her  temper,  had  not  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  keep  us  in  our  perplexity,  which  enga¬ 
ged  us  to  fend  for  Mr.  Boudou  without 
her  knowledge,  and  for  which  ffie  was  af¬ 
terwards  heartily  angry  with  us. 


I  NEVER 
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I  never  once  faw  an  occalion  in  which 
there  was  any  neceffity  for  ufing  inftru- 
ments,  though  in  my  time  we  had,  at 
leaft,  five  dr  fix  hundred  women  a  month 
to  deliver. 

Very  far  then  are  the  midwives  from 
having  often  occafion  ©f  recourfe  to  the  af- 
fiftence  of  the  men,  in  difficult  cafes ;  and 
indeed  to  thofe  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
men-pra&itioners,  it  may,  though  true, 
appear  ftrange,  that  in  a  place  where  there 
are  every  year  fo  many  thoufand  women 
delivered,  and  confequently  many  difficult 
labors  amongft  them,  and  even  cafes  of 
monfters,  there  is  no  recourfe  to  the  fur- 
geon- major*  but  in  the  laft  occurence, 
which  falls  out  very  rarely. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Madam  Poor,  head-midwife  of  this  hof- 
pital,  delivered  a  woman  of  a  monfler 
with  two  heads,  with  no  help  but  only 
her  fingers  and  a  young  prentice.  Not  an 
inftrument  was  employed  :  no  man  affifted 

• '  her 
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her.  The  child  was  chriftened,  and  died 
prefently  after.  The  mother  remained 
fome  months  upon  recovery,  and  did  per¬ 
fectly  well.  This  faCt  requires  no  proofs, 
being  of  fuch  public  notoriety.  The  mon- 
fter  was  carried  to  St.  Cofmo’s,  where  any 
furgeon  may  fee  it.  I  ferved  my  time  with 
this  fame  miftrefs  fome  years  after  this 
kind  of  prodigy  had  happened. 

Afr  to  what  I  have  advanced  concern¬ 
ing  the  procedure  in  the  wards  of  the 
lying-in  women,  fiaould  my  teftimony  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  leaf:  fufpicious,  I  appeal  to  the 
juftice  and  veracity  of  all  the  doCtors  in 
England,  who  have  been  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris,  who  cannot  but  confirm 
what  I  have  faid.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
De  la  Motte,  who  palfes  for  an  author  of 
credit  may  certify,  the  fame.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  what  he  fays  in  his  preface  to  his 
obfervations,  page  2.  "t 

<c  One  would  think  (fays  this  author) 
from  reading  the  books  of  Meffieurs 
“  Mauriceau  and  Peu,  that  it  was  impof* 

lible 
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<£  fible  to  fucceed  in  the  pradliee  of  mid~* 
*c  wifery,  without  having  operated  at  Pa- 
(€  ris  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  Hotel 
“  Dieu.  It  is  true,  that  this  hofpital  is  the 
“  befl:  fchool  in  Europe,  and  that  I  would 
*c  have  ardently  wifhed  to  have  been  ad- 
cc  mitted  to  the  operations  of  midwifery 
u  during  the  five  years  I  ftaid  in  that  hof- 
“  pital :  but  as  there  is  no  more  than  one 
furgeon  only,  who  is  in  charge  to  attend 
“  when  he  is  called  to  confutation  with 
the  midwives,  and  that  it  is  a  place 
which  goes  only  by  favor,  I  was  forced 
to  content  myfelf  with  following  in  qua- 
lity  of  topical  furgeon,  to  the  phyficians 
who  performed  their  vifits  there.  So 
that  I  followed  only,  for  fix  months, 
€C  three  phyficiarts  in  their  rounds  there, 
“  during  which  time  I  applied  myfelf  to 
4C  examine  the  conduit  obferved  by  thole 
“  gentlemen,  to  preferve  the  women  after 
**  their  lying-in  from  the  accidents  which 
€e  follow  thereon.  By  this  means  I  made 
€<  myfelf  amends  for  my  want  of  recom- 
(C  mendation ;  but  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  du- 
ring  the  fix  months  I  was  admitted  in 
<c  the  above-mentioned  quality,  there  was 

“  no 
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<c  no  more  than  one  extraordinary  labor* 
49  which  was  that  of  a  child  engaged  in  the 
99  paflage,  where  the  prefence  of  a  furgeon 
u  was  required*  and  which  however  was 
4t  terminated  without  any  other  help  than 
Ai  that  of  patience*  ^And  yet  there  were 

(fo  far  back  as  then)  from  three  hun-* 
“  dred  and  fifty*  to  four  hundred  preg- 

4 4  nant  women,  who  were  all  delivered  by 
tc  the  apprentices,  and  rarely  by  the  Dame 
9C  De  la  Marche,  at  that  time,  head  mid- 

45  wife  of  the  hofpital :  fo  that  I  am  per- 
€t  fuaded,  that  thofe  who  boaft  of  having 
“  lain  a  great  many  women  there,  exag-> 
“  gerate  furioufly*” 

For  me,  I  dare  yet  go  farther,  and 
will  maintain  it,  that  thofe  perfons  impofe 
upon  the  public  in  fuch  boafts :  fince  the 
naturalized  furgeons,  thofe  of  the  nation, 
thofe  of  Paris  itfelf,  have  no  right  to  come 
into  our  ward.  There  is  no  one  admitted 
but  the  furgeon-major,  whofe  place  is  a 
place  of  favor,  and  rather  matter  of  form 
than  any  thing  elfe.  Much  more  then  are 
Grangers  excluded,  and  the  truth  is,  that 
they  never  did,  nor  ever  do  operate  there* 

A  s 
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A  s  to  the  reproach  which  Mt.  Smellie 
makes  to  us  of  being  interefted,  I  can, 
for  myfelf,  prove  that  I  have  delivered 
eratuitouflv,  and  in  pure  charity,  above 
nine  hundred  women.  1  doubt  much, 
whether  bur  critic  can  fay  as  much,  unlefs 
he  reckons  it  for  a  charity,  that  which  he 
exercifed  on  his  automaton  01  machine, 
which  ferved  him  for  a  model  of  inflruc- 
tion  to  his  pupils.  This  was  a  wooden 
ftatue,  reprefen  ting  a  woman  with  child, 
whofe  belly  was  of  leather,  in  which  a 
bladder  full,  perhaps,  of  fmall  beer,  re- 
prefented  the  uterus.  This  bladder  was 
hopped  with  a  cork,  to  which  was  faftened 
a  firing  of  .packthread  to  tap  it,  occa- 
fionaliy,  and  demonilrate  in  a  palpable 
manner  the  flowing  of  the  red-colored 
waters.  In  fhort,  in  the  middle  of  the 


bladder  was  a  wax-doll,  to  wnich  weie 
given  various  petitions . 


By  this  admirably  ingenious  piece  of 
machinery,  were  formed  and  darted  up  an 
innumerable  and  formidable  fwarm  of 
men- mid  wives,  fpread  over  the  town  and 

country. 
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country.  By  his  own  confefiion,  he  has 
made  in  lefs  than  ten  years  nine  hundred 
pupils,  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  number  of  midwives  whom  he  has 
trained  up,  and  formed  in  fo  miraculous  a 
manner.  See  the  preface  of  this  author. 
He  fpeaks  of  his  machine  in  the  firft  page, 
and  p.  5,  of  the  number  of  his  pupils. 

Now  as  to  thefe  worthy  pupils,  tnuft 
not  they  be  finely  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
fituation  of  women  with  child,  and  of  that 
of  their  foetus  ?  Muft  not  they  be  deeply 
/killed  in  that  branch  of  anatomy  ?  Muft 
not  they  acquire  a  habit  of  the  touch  ex- 
quifiteiy  nice,  exquifitely  juft,  for  difcern- 
mg  the  proportion  and  analogy  between 
a  mere  wooden  machine,  and  a  body,  fen- 

fible,  delicate,  animated,  and  well  or¬ 
ganized  ? 

I  hope  too  that  it  is  an  injuftice  done 
to  that  doftor,  by  thofe  who  fay  that  his 
pupils  have  too  often  a  way  of  hurryino- 
out  the  waters,  which  can  only  ferve  to 
render  the  labor  more  dry,  confequently 
more  laborious,  and  by  that  means  furnifh 

E  2  a  handle 
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ahandle  forfetting  their  inftruments  to  work. 
If  this  fhould  be  fo,  as  once  more  I  hope 
it  is  not,  may  not  the  bad  habit  they  will 
have  contradted  during  their  pupilfhip,  of 
drawing  the  fmall-beer  out  of  their  wood¬ 
en-woman,  have  contributed  to  this  method 
of  pradtice  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  does  it  become  a 
dodlor  to  call  us  interefted,  who  himfelf, 
for  three  guineas  in  nine  lelfons,  made  you 
a  man-midwife,  or  a  female  one,  by  means 
of  this  moil  curious  machine,  this  mock- 
woman  ? 

Objection  the  Eighth, 

But  you  who  come  fo  late  (it  will  be 
faid)  What  new  difcoveries  do  you  bring 
us  ?  Can  you  imagine  you  will,  with  one 
dalh  of  the  pen,  cancel  the  impreffion  of 
fo  many  excellent  works  as  have  appeared 
before  you  ?  Do  you  believe  a  woman  can 
have  more  ability  than  fo  many  men  of 
letters,  who  have  labored  all  their  life¬ 
time  in  perfedting  the  art,  and  who  fo 
ftrongly  recommend  the  ufe  of  inftruments, 

as 
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as  the  moll  expeditious  method  of  extri¬ 
cating  one  felf,  in  all  the  cafes  they 
Ipecify,  and  where  there  is  a  neceffity  for 
recourfe  to  extremities  ?  Can  you  think, 
that  thefe  peri'onages  have  all  fpent  their 
time  in  vain  ? 


A  N  S  W  E  R. 


Almost  all  the  fciences  and  arts  attain 
to  perfection,  in  procefs  of  time,  through 
the  experience  and  affiduous  attention  of 
thofe  who  cultivate  them.  We  owe  the 
molt  of  our  rare  and  precious  inventions  to 
the  ages  of  barbarifm,  in  which  as  yet 
reigned  that  brutality  and  ignorance  which 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  fwarms  had 
diffufed  over  all  Europe.  This  invention 
and  perfection  of  arts  cannot  be  attributed 
to  merely  human  induftryj  but,  with  more 
probability,  to  a  particular  over-ruling  pro¬ 
vidence,  which  commonly  concealing  it- 
felf  under  what  leems  to  us  the  weakeil, 
and  under  occurrences  which  appear  to  us 
the  elfeCt  of  chance,  have  guided  men  to 
wonderful  difcoveries.  Do  not  we  owe  to 
a  fair  Circaffian  the  art  of  inoculating  chil¬ 
dren  ?  And  furely  the  art  of  midwifery, 

E  3  perhaps 
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perhaps  more  than  any  other,  ftands 
the  faireft  chance  of  being  improved  by 
women. 

\  ' 

For  my  part,  I  dare  maintain  it,  that 
the  furgeons,  in  form  of  men-mid  wives, 
have  been  the  death  of  more  children, 
with  their  Jpeculum  matricis ,  their  crotchets , 
their  extractors  or  forceps ,  their  tire*tetts% 
&c.  than  they  have  preferved.  If  in  kill-* 
ing  the  children,  they  have  faved  the  lives 
of  fome  mothers,  they  have  hurt  and  da¬ 
maged,  not  tp  fay  murdered,  a  number 
oi  others,  Their  faults  ought  to  fet  us 
upon  fearching  out  for  a  better  way  of  go- 
Ing  to  wTork ;  a  more  ealy,  a  more  fafe 
one.  Tins  fatal  operation  by  inftruments 
might  even  be  pronounced  abfolutely  ufe- 
leis  in  the  profeffion,  There  is  no  inveigh^ 
ing  ieverely  enough  againib  fo  dangerous  a 
doctrine  as  that  which  recommends  them. 
Even  common  humanity  requires  an  endea-* 
vour  to  open  the  eyes  of  thofe,  who  ima¬ 
gine  they  cannot  do  better  than  blindly  to 
zfihit,  in  every  point,  to  authors  recom- 
mendable,  it  is  true,  by  a  number  of  good 
things,  but  whpfe  authenticity  in  thofe 
points  procures  them  but  the  more  dange-  . 

foully 
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roufly  credit  in  erroneous  ones.  Good 
fenfe  does  not  dictate  our  undiftinguiihingly 
receiving  all  that  is  advanced  even  by  the 
beft  authors.  As  they  may  have  been 
themfelves  deceived,  they  may  alfo  deceive 
us.  The  facrifice  of  our  reafon  is  what 
we  owe  to  nothing  but  to  revelation. 
Books  written  by  men  have  no  title  to  it. 
As  their  underftanding  is  not  above  the 
impofitions  of  others,  or  errors  of  their 
own,  they  may  adopt  falfities,  through  ig¬ 
norance,  through  prejudice,  for  want  of 
examination,  or  of  right  reafoning.  Their 
heart  may  alfo  have  been  byaffed  or  cor¬ 
rupted  by  views  of  intereft  or  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  I  may  therefore,  without  over-pre- 
fumption  aver,  that  with  regard  to  inftru- 
ments,  it  is  wrong  to  lay  any  ftrefs  on  the 
authority  of  others.  For,  with  all  the 
relpedt  due  to  fome  illuftrious  writers  in 
thefe  modern  times,  who  defend  the  party 
oppofed  to  ours,  it  may  be  affuredly  faid, 
that  either  they  have  not  known  the  art  of 
midwifery,  or  that  they  have  formed  their 
judgment  of  it  by  nothing  but  the  abufes 
of  the  antients,  who  pradtifed  it  without 
knowing  it.  Is  it  not  a  crying  fhame,  that 
operators,  who  in  their  life-time  maiTacred 
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fuch  numbers  of  human  creatures,  fhould  % 
ftill  retain,  after  death,  credit  enough  to 
affaffinate  common  fenfe  ?  Faith  is  given 
to  unfkilful  authors,  who  have  deceived 
their  cotemporaries,  pofterity,  and  per¬ 
haps  themfelves  :  ignorance  admires,  en- 
thufiafm  protefts  them.  But  what  a  cruel 
and  mean  policy  mull  be  that  of  fuppoiing, 
that  the  knowledge  of  truth  ought  not  to 
have  a  clearer  title  to  dominion  than  the 
iilufions  of  impofture  ?  I  hope  however, 
that,  when  the  eyes  of  the  public  fhall,  in 
this  point,  come  to  be  opened,  and  open¬ 
ed  they  will  be,  if  true  phyficians  will  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  enlighten  it,  that 
public  will  at  length  fee,  that  an  approba¬ 
tion,  unpreceded  by  a  due  examination, 
does  it  as  little  honor  as  fervice* 

Lying-in  women  principally  require 
an  early  affiftence.  For  unlefs  they  are 
pregnant  of  a  monfter  with  two  heads  (a 
cafe  fo  rare,  that  in  the  practice  of  a  thou- 
fand  furgeons,  in  their  whole  life,  it  may 
not  twice,  nor  perhaps  once  fall  in  their 
way)  there  need  never  be  an  occafipn  of 
recourfe  to  a  furgeon  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  of 
a  inonfter,  it  rauft  be  the  affair  of  a  moll 
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profoundly  fkilled  operator,  and  not  of 
merely  a  common  man-midwife. 

Run  over  all  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  matter,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  men-midwives,  for  want  of  right, 
and  of  true  knowledge  of  the  profeffion, 
have  introduced  themfelves  by  force  and 
violence,  as  one  may  fay,  fword  in  hand, 
with  thofe  murderous  inliruments :  read 
the  antients,  it  will  appear,  that  they  cut 
their  way  'in,  with  iron  and  fteel,  fore¬ 
runners  of  murders.  Our  moderns  to  pal¬ 
liate  thefe  violences  and  injuftices,  agree 
on  one  hand,  that  the  common  and  gen- 
tleft  methods  are  to  be  preferred  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  you  tell  them,  that 
the  common  and  gentleft  methods  are  the 
hands  of  women,  who  ought  therefore  to 
be  preferred  to  the  men,  and  to  be  refto- 
red  to  their  antient  and  rightful  poffeffion  ; 
then  you  will  fee  the  whole  pack  open  in 
full  cry  :  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  is  the  word  : 
and  what  are  thofe  arms  by  which  they 
maintain  themfelves,  but  thofe  inftru- 
ments,  thofe  weapons  of  death  !  would 
not  one  imagine,  that  the  art  of  midwi¬ 
fery  was  an  art-military  ? 


As 
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As  for  we  women,  we  can  but  in  our 
weaknefs  groan  under  this  tyranny.  Our 
proteft,  joined  to  that  of  reafon  and  ex¬ 
perience,  avails  little.  Our  wife  innova* 
tors  have  a  great  deal  more  wit  than  we 
have  ;  but  it  is  not  a  wit  of  which  we 
would  be  ambitious  :  for  it  ferves  them 
no  better,  than  under  the  pretence  of  fav- 
ing  to  be  paid  for  deftroying  :  at  leaft  it 
is  not  unfrequently  fo. 

Objection  the  Ninth. 

Opinion  often  makes  a  ftronger  im- 
preffion  on  us  than  truth.  Whatever  you 
may  fay  to  the  contrary,  the  imagination 
will  prevail  of  life,  being  fafer  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  than  of  a  woman.  For,  in  fhort, 
of  what  importance  can  a  woman  be,  who, 
after  all,  is  but  a  woman  ?  This  is  fo  true, 
that  moft  of  our  women  now  a- days  will 
have  a  man- midwife,  fome  through  pre¬ 
judice,  others  through  good  ceconomy,  be- 
caufe  if  there  are  any  prefcriptions  necef- 
lary  for  the  patient,  the  man-midwife,  who 
is  alfo  ftiled  the  dodtor,  will  write  for  them; 
whereas,  if  there J  is  a  midwife,  a  phyfi- 
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cian  may  moreover  be  requifite  :  this  is  an 
additional  charge.  A 

% 

ANSWER. 

A  happiness  founded  on  opinion  only, 
is  rather  too  llightly  founded,  efpecially 
in  a  point  where  not  lefs  than  life  is  at 
ftake.  I  know  there  are  women  fo  ob- 
ftinately  wedded  to  their  opinion  of  cer¬ 
tain  pretended  doctors,  that  they  would 
not  look  upon  it  to  be  a  good  office  done 
them,  though  certainly  it  would  be  one, 
to  undeceive  them.  I  alfo  know  that  the 
title  of  dodtor  is  fo  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  ought  to  be  very  cheap. 

Most  of  the  women  in  labor,  (you  fay) 
will  have  men  to  affift  them,  as  thinking 
their  life  more  in  fafety  with  them,  than 
in  the  hands  of  women.  May  be  fo.  But 
what  does  that  prove  but  the  deplorable 
blindnefs,  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  un¬ 
demanding,  and  the  filly'  prejudices  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  novelty  ?  Is  it  then  the  inftruments 
of  thefe  men-midwives  that  give  this  con¬ 
fidence  or  this  fecurity  ?  As  if  a  king,  a 
queen,  or  princefs  dangeroufly  ill,  could  be 

defended 
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defended  from  death,  by  doubling  their 
guards. 


The  women  have  on  this  occafion  the~ 
delicacy  not  to  fuffer  even  their  hulband 
to  affift  at  their  labor,  and  this  out 
of  decency.  This  is  very  well  for  thofe 
who  are  contented  with  midwives  j  but  as 
for  thofe  who  will  be  attended  by  men  to 
lay  them,  it  is  very  wrong  in  them  not 
even  to  inlift  on  their  hulband  to  ftay  by 
them.  For  this  preference  of  men  to  de¬ 
liver  them,  comes  either  from  a  greater  in¬ 
clination  to  the  men,  or  from  a  greater 
confidence  in  them  than  in  the  women, 
or,  in  Ihort,  from  the  pure  neceffity  they 
imagine  themfelves  under  to  employ  a 
man.  If  it  is  from  inclination,  or  from 
neceffity,  it  will  be  always  proper  for  the 
hulband  to  ftay,  to  contain  the  man-mid¬ 
wife,  as  much  as  poffible,  within  the 
bounds  of  modefty.  If  the  man-pradti- 
tioner  is  preferred  by  them,  out  of  the 

great  confidence  they  have  in  men  :  in 
what  man  can  they  place  more  confidence 
than  in  a  tender  hulband  :  who  more  than 
he  can  intereft  himfelf  in  the  man-mid¬ 
wife’s  acquitting  himfelf  duly  of  his  office  ? 
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I  wonder  that  this  great  confidence 
which  is  repofed  in  the  male  fex  fhould  be 
limited  to  the  man-midwife  only.  I  pro- 
mife  the  women,  that  they  may  with  equal 
juftice  imagine  a  greater  handineft  about 
them  in  men-attendants  than  in  women  ; 
they  may  juft  as  well  have  men-nurfes  as 
men-midwives :  the  convenience  will  be 
as  much  greater  in  the  one,  as  the  fafety 
will  be  in  the  other.  Away  then  with  all 
the  women,  who  croud  round  to  comfort 
and  relieve  a  woman  in  labor  :  away  with 
your  mothers,  fillers,  aunts  or  female  ac¬ 
quaintance  :  in  confequence  to  the  prefe¬ 
rence  due  to  the  male-fex,  let  the  patient^ 
labor  be  attended  by  fathers,  brothers, 
uncles,  or  men-acquaintance. 

But  let  common  opinion  lower  women 
as  much  as  it  will,  fo  much  is  certainly 
and  experimentally  true,  that,  notwith- 
(landing  the  prejudice  and  fuperiority  of 
the  men,  the  judgments  and  decifions  of 
the  women  are  often  more  (hrewd,  more 
exa<ft  than  theirs.  Women  have  a  certain 
delicacy  of  mind,  which,  not  being  fpoilt 
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by  undigefted  Audios,  renders  their  tafte 
much  more  quick,  and  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  than  that  of  the  half-learned* 

The  diftribution  of  merit  and  talents 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  that  gives  what  and  to  whom  it 
pleafes,  without  refpedt  to  the  quality  of 
perfons  ;  forming  out  of  the  affemblage  of 
fciences  of  all  forts,  a  fort  of  empire, 
which,  generally  fpeaking,  embraces  all 
ages,  and  all  countries,  without  diftinCtioii 
of  age,  fex,  condition  or  climate.  The 
rightful  claim  to  folid  praife  in  this  em¬ 
pire,  is  for  every  one  to  be  contented  with 
his  place,  without  bearing  envy  to  the 
glory  of  others.  Thefe  he  ought  to  look 
on  as  his  colleagues,  deftined  as  well  as 
himfelf  to  enrich  fociety,  and  become  its 
benefactors.  As  this  providence  places 
kings  on  the  throne  for  nothing  but  the 
good  of  the  people,  neither  does  it  diftri- 
bute  different  talents  to  men  but  for  the 
public  utility.  But,  as  in  ftates  it  has  been 
feen,  that  tirants  and  ufurpers  have  forrie- 
times  got  the  upper-hand,  fo,  amongft  fneri 
of  talents  there  may,  if  I  dare  fo  exprefs 

myfelf, 
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myfelf,  creep  in  a  fort  of  tiranny,  which, 
in  the  prefent  cafe  for  example,  conlifts 
in  looking  on  the  women  with  a  jealous 
eye,  efpecially  thofe  who  from  an  emi¬ 
nence  of  talents  might  difpute  precedence 
with  them.  Thence  it  is  that  they  are,  as 
it  were,  hurt  by  their  fucceffes,  and  by 
their  reputation,  and  that  they  endeavour 
to  depreciate  their  merit,  in  order  to  efta- 
blifh  the  foie  dominion  in  themfelves.  A 
hateful  defect  this,  and  entirely  contrary 
to  the  good  of  fociety. 

This  is  neverthelefs  the  defedt  of  moft 
of  our  young  men-mid wives.  But  when 
I  confider  the  mercenary  intereft  by  which 
they  are  guided,  I  am  far  from  wondering 
at  their  inveteracy  againft  thofe  midwives, 
efpecially  who  are  diftinguifhed  for  their 
merit  and  fcience.  The  objedts  of  this 
malignity  of  theirs  are  principally  thofe, 
who  have  a  reputation  they  fear  may  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  their  competitors  in  prac¬ 
tice.  From  this  mean  jealoufy  of  profef- 
fion,  they  warmly  inveigh  againft  its  be¬ 
ing  trufted  in  our  fex.  This  is  a  doftrine 
they  fpread  every  where,  and  the  ftale  bur¬ 
then  of  their  abufe  is  ever,  “  What  is  a 

woman  ? 
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woman  ?  What  effectual  fervice  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  woman  ?  ”  And  thus,  by 
dint  of  this  repetition  and  of  clamor,  they 
come  at  length  to  accomplifh  the  per- 
fuading  an  over-credulous  public*  The 
common  people  have  in  all  ages  been  eafily 
feducible,  open  to  impofition,  and  when 
once  an  error  has  got  full  pofleflion  of 
them,  it  is  a  miracle  if  it  does  not  main¬ 
tain  itfelf  in  it.  They  love  novelty,  are 
readily  taken  with  ftriking  objeCts,  and 
flop  at  the  furface  of  things,  which  they" 
eagerly  feize.  Singularity  efpecially  moves 
them.  Reafon  alone,  and  diverted  of 
chimeras,  appears  too  naked  to  them. 
They  muft  have  fomething  that  borders 
upon  the  marvellous.  Is  it  not  from 
thence  that  the  dreams  of  the  poets  found 
faith  among  the  Heathens,  or  that  the 
fables  of  the  Coran  pafs  for  fo  many  truths 
among  the  Mahometans  ?  To  the  fame 
weaknefs  in  favor  of  every  thing  that  will 
make  one  rtare,  is  owing  that  filly  credu¬ 
lity,  which  fo  often  leads  men  to  the, 
fwallowing  the  grofieft  abfurdities.  One 
would  think  fictions  had  peculiar  charms 
/or  them. 

4 
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Nothing  however  can  be  more  piti¬ 
ful,  than  the  injuftice  of  running  down  a 
fex,  which  has,  in  this  very  matter  of 
midwifery,  ferved  the  whole  earth  through 
all  ages,  till  juft  the  prefent  one,  that  a 
fmall  part  of  the  world,  becomes  in  ima¬ 
gination,  all  of  a  fudden  a  land  of  Gofhen, 
or  the  only  enlightened  fpot,  and  takes 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  mercenary  prefump- 
lion  for  the  fun-lhine  of  found  reafon. 
But  after  this  injuftice,  where  will  the 
men  flop  ?  What  profeffion  will  they  leave 
to  the  women  ?  It  will  at  laft  be  difcover- 
ed,  that  the  men  can  fpin,  raife  pafte,  cut 
out  caps,  pickle  and  preferve  better  than 
we  do.  After  all,  is  it  not  even  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  fee  a  cuftom,  eftablifhed  for  above 
five  thoufand  years,  univerfally  approved 
by  great  and  little,  fall  into  difgrace,  I 
will  not  fay  by  the  opinion,  but  by  the 
whim  of  a  handful  of  people,  moft  of 
whom  too  are,  moft  probably,  perfectly 
fenfible  of  the  nonfenfe  and  abfurdity  of 
that  whim,  but  defend  it  from  a  fpirit  that 
can  hardly  not  be  fufpedted  of  interefted- 
nefs,  which  indeed  will  make  men  defend 
any  thing  ? 

F  And 
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And  after  all,  even  common  decency 
and  common  gratitude  might  engage  the 
men-midwives  to  ipeak  lefs  ilightingly  of 
the  women  of  that  profeffionj  lince  of 
whom  is  it,  that  the  moft  famous  of  our 
prefent  mafter-men-midwives  of  London 
have  learned  their  fcience  but  of  the  Wo¬ 
men  ?  Do  not  even  the  principal  ones  of 
them  make  it  their  boaft  to  have  ferved  a 
kind  of  apprenticefhip  under  thofe  mid¬ 
wives,  who  had  ferved  theirs  in  the  Hotel 

Dieu  at  Paris  ? 

/■  :  '  i  f-  •  •  •  •  • 

But  furely  the  reader  will  not  think  it 
here  impertinent  to  obferve,  that  the  wife 
'  adminiftrators  of  fliat  famous  hofpital, 
would  hardly  have  failed  eftablifhing  men- 
midwives  in  it,  if  the  fafety  of  the  fubjedt 
had  had  any  thing  to  fear  in  the  hands  of 
women.  But  women  alone  it  is  that  pre¬ 
side  at  all  the  lyings-in  there,  be  they  ne¬ 
ver  fo  extraordinary  or  laborious.  The 
men-midwives  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
extend  their  footing  within  that  place. 
Their  emiffaries  can  gain  no  admiffion,  nor 
are  any  proficients  trained  up  there  but 

women 
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women  only.  Notwithllanding  which, 
all  the  women  who  are  there  delivered  are 
fatisfadlorily  and  fkilfully  affifted.  Vexa¬ 
tious  accidents  are  lefs  frequent  there,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  than  elfewhere, 
tinder  the  eyes  and  operation  of  the  men** 
midwives.  Mother  and  child  are  both 
more  in  fafety  under  the  hands  of  thole 
dextrous  matrons,  than  in  thofe  of  the 
moll  renowned  men-pradlitioners 

To  thofe  then,  who  with  a  contempt 
tuous  tone  alk  what  is  a  woman  but  a 
woman  ?  I  fhall  with  equal  modefty  and 
truth  anfwer,  that  generally  Ipeaking  wo-* * 
men  are  inferior  to  men  in  mod:  public  fer~ 
vices.  They  are  fcarcely  fo  fit  to  head  ar¬ 
mies,  to  navigate  fhips,  break  horfes,  or 
the  like  manly  employs :  but  there  are 
certainly  domeftic  branches,  in  which  they 

- - -  —  .  ...  ...  -  - -  ■"  - - -  .  . 

*  The  Commentator  on  Boerhave’s  Le&ures,  vol.  V. 
p,  252.  or  §.  694.  fays,  u  At  Paris  zvomen  are  taken 

* 6  into  the  Hotel  Dieu ,  fifteen  days  before  their  lying-in ,  at 

“  the  public  expence ,  fo  that  the  bufmefs  of  midwifery  can 
be  no  where  better  learn ’d.” 
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rather  make  a  better  figure  than  the  men. 
Midwifery  feems  their  appropriate  lot :  and 
rather  a  gift  than  an  acquifition.  They 
hold  from  nature  herfelf,  in  this  matter, 
a  certain  expertnefs  and  dexterity,  to  which 
not  all  the  more  abftrufe  refinement  of  art 
can  ever  conduit  the  men.  Nor  will  the 
operation  of  iron  and  fleel  inftruments 
ever  equal  the  fupplenefs,  fafety  and  effec¬ 
tual  miniftry  of  the  fingers  of  an  expert 
midwife,  who  underftands  her  bufinefs. 

Let  me  then  be  permitted  to  afk  re- 
tortingly  in  my  turn.  What  is,  at  the  belt, 
a  man- midwife  ?  Is  not  he  one  of  a  new 
fet  of  operators  unknown  to  our  anceftors  ? 
A  creature  in  fhort  hard  to  be  defined  ?  In 
no  original  or  primitive  language  is  there 
fo  much  as  a  word  to  exprefs  one  of  this 
profeffion.  The  common  word  for  him 
in  the  Englifli  language  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  a  monftrous  incongruity;  a  M an- 
mid-  w  i  f  e  .  Senfible  of  the  ridiculous  found 
of  this  expreffion,  fcarcely  lefs  fo  than  that 
of  a  woma72-co&ch-man,  they  have,  by  way 
of  remedy,  borrowed  the  term  of  accou¬ 
cheur  from  that  nation  whence  the  fafhion 

was 
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was  unhappily  borrowed,  among  many 
other  fafhions,  ib  many  of  which  are  how¬ 
ever  rather  ridiculous,  than  like  this  one 
big  with  danger,  added  to  the  ridicule  of 
it.  But  even  that  affedted  French  word 
accoucheur  is  of  a  very  recent  date  in  France. 
No  French  authors  employ  it,  who  are  not 
themfelves  of  a  more  modern  date  than  the 
word  itfelf,  which  has  not  above  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  a  century  to  boaft.  The  name 
and  vocation  of  a  midwife  are  found  in 
the  moll  primitive  languages,  being,  in 
fadt,  coeval  with  mankind  itfelf. 

As  to  thofe  who,  from  a  principle  of 
oeconomy,  prefer  a  man-midwife  to  a 
midwife  for  condubting  a  lying-in,  with 
refpedt  to  the  remedies  and  prefcriptions 
which  may  be  necelfary  on  thofe  occalions, 
Oeconomy  is  doubtlefs  a  laudable  eonfide- 
ration,  but  I  am  much  afraid,  that  thofe 
who  on  this  occafion  make  it  a  reafon  of 
preference,  much  mif-calculate  things. 
This  man-midwife  you  prefer  is  either  an 
eminent  or  an  ordinary  one.  If  he  is  an 
eminent  one,  you  are  not  always  fure  of 

F  3  having 
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having  him  in  the  greateft  need  $  for  be- 
fides  their  being  fo  rare,  they  cannot  be 
every  where  at  one  time.  But  admitting 
that  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  man-midwife  of  the  great- 
ell:  name  in  the  profeffion,  can  you  ima¬ 
gine  that  you  will  have  a  very  cheap  bar¬ 
gain  of  him  ?  Thefe  gentlemen  expedt 
no  fmall  fees,  and  will  not  attend  without 
them.  You  would  befides  be  afhamed  of 
not  doing  honor  to  the  footing  on  which 
they  give  themfelves  out.  Whereas  the 
fame  gratitude  is  not  always  fhewn  to  a 
midwife,  however  Ikilful  in  her  profeffion, 
and  whatever  trouble  fhe  may  give  herfelf 
both  before  and  after  the  lying-in  of  her 
patients  >  notwithftanding  too  the  affidu- 
ous  attendance  and  vifits  fhe  bellows  upon 
them  till  they  are  out  of  danger ;  not¬ 
withftanding  thefe  tender  attentions  Ihe 
has  for  the  children,  which  are  fo  feldornt 
regarded  by  the  men-midwives  ;  there 
are  who  imagine  they  cannot  give  a  mid¬ 
wife  of  this  fort  too  little,  and  that  for  no 
other  reafon  on  earth,  but  becaufe  fhe  is 
not  4  OWU 

If 
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If  on  the  contrary,  and  what  the  mofl 
frequently  happens,  you  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  common  men-midwives,  ei¬ 
ther  of  that  multitude  of  difciples  of  Dr. 
Smellie,  trained  up  at  the  feet  of  his  arti¬ 
ficial  cioll,  or  in  fhort  of  thofe  lelf-con- 
ftituted  men-midwives  made  out  of  broken 
barbers,  tailors,  or  even  pork-butchers  (I 
know  myfelf  one  of  this  lafl  trade,  who, 
after  palling  half  his  life  in  fluffing  faufages, 
is  turned  an  intrepid  phyfician  and  man- 
midwife)  mull  not,  I  fay,  practitioners  of 
this  flamp  be  admirably  fitted,  as  well  for 
the  manual  operation,  as  for  the  prefcrip- 
txons  ?  If  then  it  is  from  thrift  they 
are  employed,  by  way  of  fparing  fees  to 
a  real  phyfician,  I  own,  I  think  this  is 
pufhing  favingnefs  too  far  j  as  I  fhould  be 
almoft  as  much  afraid  of  the  prelcriptions 
of  thefe  mock -doCtors  as  of  their  opera¬ 
tion.  I  fhould  have  more  confidence  in 
the  advice  of  a  difcreet  matron,  or  of  a 
fkilful  midwife,  who,  by  habit  and  a  long 
experience  of  feeing  ladies  in  their  lyings- 
in  attended  by  the  bell  phyficians,  is  in 
the  moll  common  cafes  of  the  labor-pains, 

f  4  more 
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more  able  to  advife  the  lick  perfon  to  in - 
nocent  remedies,  where  there  is  no  com¬ 
plication  in  the  diforder,  than  thofe  half- 
bred  or  ignorant  pretenders :  but  if  there 
is  a  complication,  then  there  muft  abfo- 
lutely  be  a  good  phyfician  called  in,  the 
expence  of  which  Ihould  not  be  regretted, 
fnce  life  is  at  flake. 

No  w  in  fuch  cafes,  a  midwife,  though 
never  fo  Ikilful,  will  neither  be  alhamed 
nor  backward  to  require  fuch  aid  :  where¬ 
as  a  man-midwife,  the  more  ignorant  he 
is,  will  be  but  the  more  careful  of  conceal¬ 
ing  that  ignorance,  and  from  the  moll 
falfe  prejudice  that  both  the  faculties  of 
phync  and  furgery  are  implicit  ingraft- 
ments  on  the  profeffion  of  midwifery  in 
a  man,  will  rather  let  mother  and  child 
perilh,  than  call  in  that  affiftance,  of  which 
he  will  be  alhamed  to  confefs  his  Handing 
in  any  need.  He  will  then  ralhly  do  the 
bell  he  can  for  his  patient :  but  what  will 
that  bell  moll  probably  be  ?  Torture  and 
death  ;  and  that  with  perfect  impunity.  I 
fay  moll  probably,  for  not  even  the  moll 
credulous,  or  the  moll  zealous  for  the  ap- 

propria 
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propriation  of  this  profeffion  to  the  male- 
fex,  can  hardly  carry  the  blindnefs  of  cre¬ 
dulity  and  obftinacy  the  length  of  aflent- 
ing  in  earneft,  that  in  the  common  run  of 
men-pra&itioners  you  are  to  find  at  once 
the  man-midwife,  the  phyfician,  and  the 
furgeon.  Whereas  women,  fully  fuffici- 
ent  for  all  cafes  but  the  very  extraordinary 
ones  indeed,  are  ever  ready  to  call  for  pro¬ 
per  help,  on  the  firft  alarm  of  danger,  of 
which  too  their  apprehenfion  is  much  more 
quick  and  juft  than  that  of  the  men. 

Objection  the  Tenth. 

The  ignorance  of  the  women  is  the 
caufe  of  the  little  confidence  there  is  re- 
pofed  in  them. 

-  •  1  .  , 

ANSWER. 

If  this  objedtion  was  fairly  ftated,  it 
fhould  be  faid,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
women  in  the  art  of  deftroying  mother  and 
child,  occafions  their  not  being  trufted 
fo  much  as  they  deferve  with  the  office  of 
faving  both.  In  that  art  indeed  of  per¬ 
petrating  double  murder  with  perfedt  im¬ 
punity, 
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punity,  under  the  fanction  of  the  public 
credulity,  impofed  ppon  by  a  vain  parade 
of  learning,  I  readily  confefs  the  men 
fuperior  to  the  women.  I  do  more  than 
confefs  it,  I  will  prove  it ;  and  how  ?  even 
from  their  own  writings  and  confeffion, 
not  extorted  from  them  by  the  fpirit  of 
candor,  but  from  an  interefted  defire  of 
decrying  or  fupplanting  one  another,  in 
order  to  felf-rccommendation. 

t  t  i  ’•  ■■  A.  "  '  •  '  "■  '  '  •  *  « 

*  '  t  •  *  '  '  •  •  *c  '  ‘  ’  * 

In  fact,  whoever  will,  with  a  compe¬ 
tent  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  fbbject, 
and  of  due  impartiality,  perufe  the  practi¬ 
cal  treatifes  of  midwifery,  written  by  the 
moit  celebrated  practitioners,  fome  of  whom 
have  fo  vainly  pretended  to  the  triple  union 
of  the  characters  of  man-midwife,  fur- 
geon  and  phyfician  in  one  perfon,  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  all  their  boafted  fu-  ' 
periority  of  erudition,  has  only  led  them 
into  the  greater  errors  of  practice,  and  the 
nioft  barbarous  violences  to  nature. 

But  perhaps  I  exaggerate.  Let  the 
reader  judge  for  himfelf,  and  pronounce 

as 
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as  his  own  reafon  fhall  dictate  to  him. 
Let  him  if  he  can  read  without  fhudder- 
ing,  the  following  quotation  from  one  of 
the  moil  celebrated  /mz-midwives  of  the 
age,  Levret,  p.  199,  “  Mauriceau  had 
“  invented  a  new  tire  tetey  which  was  to 
“  be  introduced  into  that  part  (the  uterus). 
“  Peu  or  Pugh,  like  many  others,  made 
€C  ufe  of  different  hooks  ( crochets )  and  La 
t(  Motte  opening  the  head  with  fciffors, 
“  fcooped  out  the  brain,  &c.  We  read, 
“  with  horror,  in  all  thefe  authors,  that 
€c  they  have  extracted  children,  who,  tho* 
€X  much  maimed  or  mutilated ,  have  yet  lived 
€C  feveral  hours/’ 

Upon  this  many  reflections  will  natu¬ 
rally  occur.  Thefe  children  thus  deftroy- 
ed,  owed  mofl:  probably  their  death  nei¬ 
ther  to  nature,  nor  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  paffage  through  which  the  launch  is 
made  into  our  world,  but  to  the  labor  be¬ 
ing  prematurely  forced,  and  the  delivery 
effectuated  by  thofe  torturous  inftruments, 
which  at  once  kill  the  child,  and  not  fel- 
dom  irreparably  wound  the  mother  in  the 
tender  contexture  of  thefe  parts.  A  mid¬ 
wife,  with  lefs  learning  and  more  patience 

than 
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than  thofe  gentlemen,  and  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  power  and  cuftom  of  Nature 
to  operate  in  fome  fubje£ts,fome times  more 
flowly,  and  in  all  ever  more  fafely  and 
gently  than  art,  would  have  left  to  nature, 
not  without  her  tendered:  afliftance  of  that 
nature,  the  expulfion  of  the  child.  A 
proper  predifpofal  of  the  paffage,  and  di- 
reftion  of  the  pofture,  with  an  unremit¬ 
ting  attention  to  employ  the  fingers,  fo  as 
not  to  lapfe  the  critical  moment  of  opera¬ 
tion,  often  never  to  be  recovered  with 
fafety  to  mother  and  child,  would  have,  I 
repeat  it,  and  appeal  to  common  fenfe  for 
the  probability  thereof,  faved  the  lives  of 
thofe  innocents,  which  thus  fell  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  thofe  learned  experiments,  with 
inftruments,  which,  by  the  way,  be  it 
remarked,  none  are  fo  forward  to  ufe,  as 
thofe  who  are  the  loudeft  in  exclaiming 
againft  the  employ  of  them.  And  reafon 
good,  if  they  exclaim  againft  them,  it  is 
evidently  in  order  to  cover  their  praftice 
with  them,  againft  which  the  minds  of 
their  patients  muft  fo  naturally  be  revolted. 
But  that  exclaiming  does  not  evidently  hin¬ 
der  their  being  ufed,  when,  the  truth  is, 
that  if  due  care  was  previoufly  taken  with 

the 
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the  patients,  thofe  execrable  fubftitutes  to 
the  fingers  need  never  be  ufed  at  all. 

But  if  thefe  inftrumentarians  were 
called  to  account  for  their  lb  juftly  pre— 
fumable  maflacres,  what  would  be  their 
defence  ?  Moll  certainly  not  the  truth. 
One  would  not  own,  that  in  order  to  at¬ 
tend  a  richer  patient,  or  perhaps  to  return 
to  his  bottle,  he  had  recourfe'  to  his  fatal 
inftruments,  to  make  the  quicker  riddance 
or  effectual  difpatch ;  another  would  not 
confefs,  that  he  employed  them  purely 
becaufe  his  fund  of  patience  was  exhaufted; 

'  lbme  would  not  care  to  allow,  that  they 
ufed  them  purely  on  the  fcheme  of  trying 
experiments ;  and  none  of  them  would, 
you  may  be  fure,  plead  guilty  of  ignorance 
of  better  and  more  falutary  methods.  No ! 
their  wilful  error,  or  that  want  of  Ikill, 
they  would  be  fure  to  conceal  under  the 
cloud  of  hard  words  and  fcientific  jargon, 
in  which  they  would  drefs  up  their  re- 
fpedtive  cafes,  and  infult  the  ignorance  of 
thofe  filly  good  women,  who  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  deliver  thofe  of  their  own  fex 
with  the  help  of  their  fingers  and  hands, 
and  who  are  fo  undextrous,  as  to  have  no 

notion 
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notion  of  putting  them  to  fuch  unnecel- 
fary  tortures  and  rifks,  as  are  infeparable 
from  the  ufe  of  thofe  iron  and  fteel  inftru- 
ments.  Inftruments  which  rarely  fail  of 
deftroying  the  child,  or  at  leaft  cruelly 
wounding  it,  and  never  but  injure  the  mo¬ 
ther,  not  only  in  thofe  exquifitely  tender- 
textured  parts,  where  they  are  fo  blindly 
and  ungovernably  introduced  ;  but  in  the 
often  irrecoverable  dilatations  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  orifice,  the  vagina,  and  efpecially  the 
fourchette  or  frcenum  labiorum ,  all  which, 
in  general,  they  confiderably  damage  :  and 
always  originally  without  neceffity.  For 
if  through  carelefi'nefs,  if  through  an  im¬ 
patience,  fo  much  more  natural  to  men 
than  to  women,  in  a  cafe  and  pofition  of 
this  nature ;  if  through  ignorance  of  the 
critical  minute  of  ex t radio n,  the  occafion 
of  operating  with  the  fingers  has  not  been 
lapfed,  any  recourfe  to  inftruments  is  per¬ 
fectly  unneceflary,  and  they  will  hardly 
ever  fucceed  where  the  fubjed  is  inaccefti- 
ble  to  the  fingers,  without  having  tire  worft 
of  confequences  to  dread  from  them  both  to 
mother  and  child.  Nothing  then  can  be 
worfe  for  a  man- midwife,  than  to  be 
tempted  to  any  negligence,  to  any  preci¬ 
pitation. 
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pitation,  to  any  often  tation,  in  ihort,  of  ex¬ 
pedition  or  of  fuperiority  of  fkill  to  that  of 
the  women,  by  his  having  thofe  inftru- 
menfs  at  hands,  the  doing  without  which 
is  at  once  fo  much  better  and  fafer,  even 

by  the  confeftion  of  thofe  who  ufe  them 
iieverthelefs. 

How  greatly  then  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  midwives  preferable  to  fuck  an  ufe,  as 
the  male-pradlitioners  commonly  make  of 
that  deep  learning  of  theirs,  which  only 
mifleads  them,  at  the  expence  of  huma¬ 
nity !  How  over-compenfated  is  that  want 
of  theoretical  knowledge,  fo  unjuftly  re¬ 
proached  to  women,  fince  they  poflefs  a 
Efficiency  even  of  that  knowledge ;  how 
Over-compenfated,  I  fay,  is  that  fuppoled 
want,  by  that  inftindtivc  keennefs  of  appre- 
henfion,  and  ready  dexterity  of  theirs  in 
the  manual  operation,  which  in  them  is  a 
pure  gift  of  nature,  and  to  which  not  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  art  or  experience  can 
ever  make  the  men  arrive,  for  reafons 
which  will  be  made  clearly  appear  in  the 
two  following  confiderations. 


First. 
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First,  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that 
the  art  of  midwifery  requires  a  regular 
training  or  education  for  it.  The  feafon 
of  that  education  can  only  be  that  of  youth. 
And  furely  in  that  feafon  precifely,  the 
very  nature  of  the  ftudy  excludes  thofe  of 
the  male-fex,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  improper  for 
the  females  deftined  to  that  profeffion. 
This  propofition  will  be  more  clearly  il- 
luftrated,  by  an  appeal  to  the  reader’s  own 
fenfe  and  reafon  upon  what  pafles,  and 
muft  neceflarily  pafs  in  thofe  hofpitals  for 
the  reception  of  lying-in  women,  where 
thofe  of  the  male-fex  are  allowed  to  attend 
for  the  fake  of  learning  the  profeffion. 

v  5.  '  :  1  ..  /a  ..  ,  j  ,  ,  ,  i 

This  Charity  is  indeed  founded  upon 
fpecious  motives,  but  the  conduit  of  it 
would  make  humanity  fhudder,  even 
where  no  violence  is  exprefsly  intend¬ 
ed  to  humanity ;  and  without  the  leaft 
forced  or  uncharitable  conclufion,  mayferve 
to  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  throw  the  practical  part  of  midwi¬ 
fery  into  the  hands  of  male-praititioners, 

the 
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the  implicit  confequence  of  which  muft  be 
the  exclufion  of  the  midwives,  without 
any  diredt  and  formal  exclufion  of  them, 
but  purely  from  the  difcouragement  that 
will  hinder  any  good  and  able  ones  being 
formed  in  future.  And  that  no  thorough- 
good  men-midwives,  except  perhaps  two 
or  three  extraordinary  men  in  a  whole  na¬ 
tion,  can  ever  be  formed,  the  procedure  at 
the  lying-in  hofpitals,  open  to  men -pupils* 
fuch  as  it  muft  of  all  neceflity  be  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  without  any 
the  leaft  reproach  herein  meant  to  the 
worthy  managers,  will  convince  all  who 
will  make  an  unprejudiced  ufe  of  their 
judgment. 

W e  will  then  fuppofe  a  lying-in  holpi- 
tal,  in  which,  for  the  fake  of  training  up 
men  to  the  profeffion  of  mid  wives,  there 
are  young  pupils  of  the  male-fex  admit¬ 
ted  to  attend  and  learn  the  practical  and 
manual  part  of  the  bufinefs.  To  obtain 
this  end,  we  will  not  fay  that  women  of 
virtue  and  character  are  fubjedted  to  the 
infpedtion  and  palpation  of  a  fet  of  youths* 
who  perhaps  pay  largely  for  their  privi¬ 
lege  of  attendance  5  but  we  will  grant* 

G  that 
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that  the  objects  of  this  charity  are  entirely 
women,  who,  though  they  may  have  un¬ 
fortunately  forfeited  their  right  to  virtue, 
cannot  however  have  loft  their  claim  to 
the  protection  of  that  humanity,  which, 
hefides  the  great  and  moft  political  atten¬ 
tion  due  to  population,  pays  efpecially  a 
tender  regard  to  the  innocent  burthen, 
though  of  a  guilty  mother.  Yet  among 
thele  wretched  victims,  there  may  be  not 
a  few  who,  if  they  were  not  even  to  de¬ 
fer  ve  more  companion  than  blame,  for 
particular  circumftances  of  their  ruin,  in 
which  the  villainy  of  men  has  often  a 
much  greater  fhare  than  female  frailty 
itfelf,  cannot  furely  deferve  that  all  traces 
of  modefty,  or  natural  remains  of  regard 
Tor  it,  fhould  be  utterly  eradicated  by  that 
hard  neceffity  of  theirs  to  accept  of  a  cha¬ 
rity,  by  which  they  mud  be  abandoned 

up  to  the  refearches  of  a  fet  of  young  men, 
to  whofe  approaches  their  age  and  fex  mud 
alone  give  an  air  of  petulance  and  wan¬ 
ton  nefs  not  to  be  explained  away,  to  the 
fatisfaCtion  of  the  poor  paffive  fufferer, 
by  the  goodnefs  of  the  intention.  Every 
one  mud  be  feniible  of  the  dreadful  effect's- 
fudb  a  treatment  muff  have  on  the  mind 
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of  a  poor  creature  in  that  condition,  when 
the  imagination  is  known  to  be  the  moil: 
weak,  and  fufceptible  of  the  moil  dange- 
rous  impreffions*  At  that  critical  time, 
amidft  all  the  terrors  and  appreheniions 
infeparable  from  her  iituation,  fhe  is  more¬ 
over  expofed  to  the  greateft  indignity  that 
can  be  well  imagined,  that  of  ferving  for 
a  pillar  of  manage  to  break  young  men 
into  the  exercife  of  that  mo  if  unmanly  pro- 
feffion.  Nay,  that  very  circumftance  of 
the  ufe  fhe  is  put  to,  which  fhe  is  in  fadt 
to  confider  as  a  kind  of  valuable  confide- 
ration  by  her  paid  for  the  relief  afforded 
her,  and  which  in  that  light  can  fcarce  be 
called  a  charity ;  that  very  circumftance, 

I  fay,  of  her  fubmiffion,  at  all  calls,  and 
upon  all  pretences  of  the  pupils,  being 
accounted  for  to  her  by  the  good  intention 
of  it,  will  yet  hardly  pafs  on  a  wretched, 
frightened,  harrafled  woman,  who,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  faid  to  procure  her  tame  ac- 
quiefcence,  can  fcarcely,  if  fhe  has  a  fpark 
'Of  female  modefty  left  in  her,  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  groffnefs  of  fuch  ufage,  whe¬ 
ther  fhe  confiders  herfelf  as  the  butt  of 
wantonnefs,  or  the  vi&im  of  experiments, 
or  perhaps  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

G  z  It 
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It  is  well  if  ftie  is  defended  by  her  igno¬ 
rance  from  any  idea  of  thofe  dreadful  in- 
ftruments,  of  the  having  practices  tried 
upon  her  with  which,  her  circumftances 
might  but  too  reafonably  render  her  ap- 
prehenfive,  fince  a  needlefs  refort  to  them 
may  be  too  often  prefumed  in  the  courfe 
of  practice,  where  the  men  are  even  paid 
for  their  affiftence.  Thefe  the  men-mid- 
wives  may  poffibly  indeed  conceal  from  the 
fight  of  their  patients,  but  I  defy  him  to 
conceal  them  from  their  wounded  imagi¬ 
nation,  if  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant  or 
can  think  at  alh 

Yet  in  pure  juftice  to  all  parties  it 
fhould  be  obferved,  that,  belides  many 
other  points  to  be  learned  only  by  ocular 
infpeCtion  and  manual  palpation,  of  which 
no  theory  by  book  or  precepts  can  convey 
fatisfaCtory  or  adequate  notions,  that  great 
and  elTential  point  in  our  profeflion,  a  ikill 
in  what  we  call  the  Touching ,  is  not  to  be 
acquired  without  a  frequent  habit  of  re¬ 
coil  rfe  to  the  fexual  parts  whence  the  in¬ 
dications  are  taken.  And  in  this  nothing 
but  perfonal  experience  can  perfect  the 
practitioner.  But  this  admitted,  only 

proves 


I 
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proves  the  more  clearly  the  utter  impro¬ 
priety  of  men  addidting  themfelves  to  this 
occupation.  For,  once  more,  mod:  cer¬ 
tainly  the  feafon  of  acquiring  the  nicety 
of  that  faculty  of  Touching ,  befides  other 
requifites  in  the  art,  is  for  obvious  reafons 
that  of  youth..  Now  let  any  one  figure  to 
himfelf  boys  or  young  men,  running  at 
every  hour,  and  exercifing  a  kind  of  cruel 
aflault  on  thole  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
females,  upon  which  they  are  to  learn  1 
their  practice.  But  will  they  learn  it  by 
this  means  ?  It  is  much  to  be  doubted. 

It  may  perhaps  be  granted,  that  men  of  a 
certain  age,  men  pall:  the  llippery  feafon 
of  youth,  may  claim  the  benefit  of  ex¬ 
emption  from  imprefiions  of  fenfuality,  by 
objedts  to  which  cuftom  has  familiarized 
them.  But,  in  good  faith,  can  this  be 
hoped  or  expedted  in  the  ungovernable 
fervor  of  youth  ?  Can  fuch  a  ftoic  infenfi- 
bility  be  imagined  in  a  boy  or  young  man, 
as  that  he  can  direct  fuch  his  refearches  by 
pawing  and  grabbling  to  the  end  of  in- 
ftrudtion  only  ?  Muft  not  thofe  refearches, 
humanly  fpeaking,  be  made  in  fuch  a  difi- 
order  of  the  fenfes,  as  to  exclude  the  cool 
fpirit  of  learning  and  improvement  ?  May  ' 

G  3  *  he 
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he  not  lofe  himfelf,  and  yet  not  find  what 
Was  the  occafion  of  lofing  himfelf  ?  In 
fhort,  granted,  though  it  is  furely  hard  to 
grant,  that  the  wretched  women,  admit¬ 
ted  to  this  fo  falfely  called  Charity,  may 
not  deferve  much  tender  confideration ; 
but  in  what  can  the  poor  young  pupils 
have  deferved  fo  ill  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  as  to  be  thus  expofed  to  temp¬ 
tations  fo  fhockingly  indecent  ?  What  fa¬ 
ther,  what  mother,  what  confiderate  re¬ 
lation  can  paint  to  himfelf  a  child,  or 
charge  of  his,  at  an  age  fo  incapable  of 
refilling  the  power  of  fenfual  objedts,  as 
is  that  of  youth,  employed  in  exploring 
fuch  arcanums,  and  exploring  them  too 
in  vain  ?  It  is  furely  eafier  to  guefs  the 
natural  confequences,  than  to  defend  ei¬ 
ther  the  fubjediing  youths  to  them,  or  the 
hoping  any  good  from  the  fubjedting  them. 
In  flxort,  even  Dr.  Smellie’s  doll  is  a  more 
laudable  method  of  inflrudtion. 

But  befides  this  reafon  taken  from  the 
moral  impossibility  of  laying  a  timely  foun¬ 
dation  of  pradtical  knowledge  in  the  male- 
fcx,  for  preferring  women  under  the  falfe 
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charge  of  ignorance,  to  the  founconfequen- 
tially  boafted  learning  of  the  men,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  yet  ftronger  argument  againft  the 
mate-pradlitioners  :  an  argument  furnifhed 
by  nature  herfelf,  and  of  the  which,  every 
impartial  reader’s  own  feelings  will  in 

courfe  render  himfelf  the  judge. 

« 

Nature  has  to  all  animals,  from  the 
man  down  to  the  lowed:  infedt,  to  all  vege¬ 
tables,  from  the  cedar  to  tfie  hyflfop,  to  all 
created  beings,  in  fhort  gives  what  is  re- 
fpeCtively  neceflary  for  them.  Nor  can  it 
without  the  groflefl:  abfurdity  be  imagined, 
that  this  tender  univerfal  parent,  or  call 
her  by  a  yet  more  facred  name,  the  divine 
providence,  would  have  failed  women  in 
a  point  of  fo  great  importance  to  them,  as 
that  of  the  ability  to  affift  one  another,  in 
lying-in,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe  has 
given  them  fo  ftrong  and  fo  reafonable  a 
lympathy  for  thofe  of  their  fex  in  that 
condition  ?  Can  it  be  thought  that  nature, 
fo  vigilant,  fo  attentive,  to  the  production 
of  frefh  generations,  through  all  beings* 
Ihould  have  been  deficient  or  indifferent 
as  tQw  women,  her  favourite  work,  the  friend* 
p  ;  G  4  the 
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the  ornament  of  human  kind  ?  And  fo  flie 
muft  have  been,  if  flie  had  left  her  in  the 
neceflity  of  recourfe  to  others  than  thofe 
of  her  own  fex,  in  whom  there  exifts  fo 
fenfibly  a  fuperior  aptitude  for  tending, 
nurfing,  comforting  and  relieving  the 
lick,  that  even  the  men  themfel ves ,  in  their 
exigences  of  infirmities,  can  hardly  do 
without  them,  But  to  fay  the  truths  and 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  nature  has 
been  even  liberal  in  her  accomplifhments 
of  thofe  of  the  female  fex  for  this  office. 
Not  content  with  giving  them  a  heart 
ftrong  imprinted  with  a  particular  fim- 
pathy  for  their  own  fex,  on  this  occafion, 
a  fimpathy,  which  for  its  tendernefs,  has 
fome  refemblance  or  affinity  to  the  inftinc- 
five  love  or  ftorge  that  parents  have  for  their 
children  ;  fhe  has  alfo  beftowed  on  them  a 
particular  talent,  both  for  the  manual  fun¬ 
ction  in  the  delivery  of  women,  and  for 
all  the  concomitant  requifites  of  their  aid 
during  the  time  of  their  lying-in  :  a  talent 
in  fhort,  which  may  even  be  felt,  with¬ 
out  the  neceflity  of  definition  or  proof,  to 
be  fuperior  to  any  poffible  attainment  of 
the  men  in  that  art,  though  they  fhould 
JiW§  facrificed  hecatombs  of  pregnant  rab¬ 
bits* 
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bits,  or  have  brooded  over  thoufands  of 
coveys  of  eggs  in  their  fearch  of  excellence 
in  it  .To  fay  nothing  of  a  certain  foftnefs, 
flexibility,  and  dexterity  of  hand,  palpably 
denied  to  the  men,  there  is,  both  in  the 
management  of  the  manual  operation,  and 
in  the  attendance  dne  on  thofe  occafions, 
a  quality  in  which  the  women,  generally 
Ipeaking,  excel  the  men,  and  that  is,  pa¬ 
tience,  a  quality  more  eflential,  more  in- 
difpenfable  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
For  on  patience  it  is,  that  the  falvation  of 
both  mother  and  child  often  depend ;  whe¬ 
ther  that  patience  is  confidered  in  the  fo 
needful  point  of  predifpofing  the  paffages, 
or  of  waiting,  without  however  over- wait¬ 
ing,  the  critical  efforts  of  nature  in  the 
expulfion  of  her  burden.  Now  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  nature,  who  to 

7 

woman  has  in  general  given  all  that  viva¬ 
city  and  quicknefs  of  fpirit,  which  feems 
incompatible  with  the  phlegmatic  quality 
of  patience,  has,  as  if  fhe  had  purpofely 
meant  an  exception  favourable  to  her  dar¬ 
ling  end,  the  propagation  of  beings,  efpe- 
cially  the  human  one,  bellowed  on  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  fuch  a  remarkable  affiduity  and 
diligence  in  aid  of  womens  labors,  as  are 

rarely 
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rarely  to  be  feen  in  men,  and  when  feen, 
appear  rather  forced  than  naturally  confti- 
tutional  to  them.  Women,  in  thofe  cafes, 
have  more  bowels  for  women  :  they  feel 
for  thofe  of  their  own  fex  fo  much,  that 
that  feeling  operates  in  them  like  an  irre- 
fiftible  inftindt,  /  both  in  favor  of  the  preg¬ 
nant  mother  and  of  the  child.  Thence  it 
is,  that  a  woman-pradtioner  will  employ, 
without  Hint,  or  remiffion,  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  predifpofe  the  paffages,  for  the 
lead:  pain,  and  the  greater  fafety  j  the  will 
patiently,  even  to  fixteen,  to  eighteen  hours, 
where  an  extraordinary  cafe  requires  fo 
extraordinary  a  length  of  time,  keep  her 
hands  fixedly  employed  in  reducing  and 
preferring  the  uterus  in  a  due  pofition,  fo 
as  that  fhe  may  not  lapfe  the  critical  fa¬ 
vorable  moment  of  extraction,  or  of  af- 
fifting  the  expulfive  effort  of  nature  :  and 
what  man  is  there,  can  it  be  imagined, 

O  3 

would  have  endurance  enough  to  remain 
fo  long  in  a  pofture,  the  very  image  of 
which,  in  one  of  his  fex,  is  fo  naufeatinar 
and  fo  revolting*  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
want  of  that  pliability  and  dexterity  of 
management  of  the  fingers*  on  thofe  oe- 
callous*  fo  neceffary*  and  fo  uncommon  in 

the 
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the  men,  efpecially  in  that  very  age, 
when  their  practice  ihould  be  fuppofed  the 
greateft. 

It  is  then  in  thofe  cafes  where  nature 
is  flow,  as  fhe  fometimes  is,  in  her  opera¬ 
tion,  and  often  fo,  for  the  greatefgood 
of  the  patient,  fo  conformed  perhaps,  that 
a  quicker  expulfion  would  only  dedroy 
her,  that  the  midwife,  not  only  ufes  all 
patience  confident  with  fafety  of  life  to 
the  mother  efpecially,  but  inculcates  pa¬ 
tience  to  her  differing  charge.  Whereas 
the  men ,  from  their  natural  impatience,  or 
from  whatever  other  motives  their  preci¬ 
pitation  may  arife,  having  thofe  infernal 
iron  and  Aeel  indruments  at  hand,  are  but 
too  often  tempted  to  make  ufe  of  them, 
not  only  without  neceflity,  but  againd  all 
the  indications  of  nature,  pleading  for  a  jud 
indulgence  to  her  of  her  own  time  in  her  own 
work.  In  vain  then  do  too  many  of  them 
declaim  as  loudly  as  can  be  wifhed,  or  as 
the  thing  deferves,  againd  all  recourfe  to  in¬ 
druments,  but  in  extremities  which,  they 
pretend,  judify  them.  In  the  fird  place,  thofe 
extremities  are  often  the  fault  of  deficient 

and 
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and  unfkilful  practice.  The  precious  mo- 
inents  of  the  afliftence  due  to  nature  have 
teen  lapfed,  or  there  has  been  feme  fail¬ 
ure  of  preliminary  treatment ;  or  what  is 
worfe  yet,  extremities  are  rafhly  taken  for 
granted  when  they  are  not  exifting. 

Here,  in  the  hiftory  of  one  fingle  wo¬ 
man,  I  give  the  hiftory  probably  of  thou- 
fends, 

A  heal  t  h  v  woman,  about  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  and  remarkably  robuft,  was 
in  labor  of  her  fecond  child.  Her  firft 
had  come  in  that  natural  fmooth  way,  as 
had  given  the  fame  man-midwife,  who 
was  now  to  lay  her  again,  not  the  leaft 
trouble,  as  often  happens.  In  this  fecond 
labor,  however,  the  head  of  the  child  ftuck 
in  the  paffage ;  and  was  fo  far  advanced, 
that  the  Docftor  told  her,  whether  in  jeft 
or  earneft  I  cannot  fay,  that  he  could  dif- 
cern  the  color  of  its  hair.  Her  pain, 
though  extremely  great,  had  not  however 
hindered  her  obferving  the  Dodlor  rum- 
maging  for  his  inftruments  ;  her  frightful 
apprehenfion,  of  which,  fhe  had  all  the  rea- 
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fon  to  imagine,  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  retard  her  throws.  She  taxed  him  with 
his  intention  to  ufe  them,  and  he  did  not 
deny  it.  Upon  this  flie  ufed  the  moil 
moving  fervorous  entreaties  for  a  refpite  of 
execution ;  but  all  in  vain  j  he  told  her. 
with  a  refolute  tone,  that  he  knew  furely 
better  what  was  for  her  good  than  fhe  did, 
that  he  had  even  already  waited  longer 
than  he  could  juftify ;  and  that  her  life 
was  abfolutely  defperate  if  the  child  was 
not  inftantly  extra&ed,  of  the  which  being 
dead,  he  was  fure  from  many  inconteftable 
fymptoms.  Her  thorough  confidence  in 
a  man,  whom  fhe  had  often  heard  declaim 
vehemently  againft  the  ufe  of  inftruments 
unlefs  in  extremities,  and  which  fhe  un- 
derftood  in  the  moft  literal  fenfe,  without 
confidering,  or  perhaps  knowing  that,  on 
too  many  occafions,  nothing  is  fo  different 
as  words  and  actions  5  her  thorough  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  I  fay,  joined  to  a  natural 
love  of  life,  and  to  her  prefent  feelings  of 
exquifite  pain,  determined  her  to  an  ac-» 
quiefcence.  The  fatal  inftrument  was 
flruck  into  the  brain-pan  of  the  child,  who 
at  the  inftant  gave  the  lie  to  the  firft  part 
of  the  Doctor’s  affeveration  as  to  its  death, 

by 
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by  fuch  a  ftrong  kick  inwards  as  had  almoft 
killed  her,  and  convinced  her  not  only  of 
its  being  alive  but  lively.  This  did  not, 
you  may  be  fure,  add  to  her  belief  of  the 
fecond  part  of  his  averment,  that  waiting 
any  longer  for  the  operation  of  nature, 
would  infallibly  have  been  her  death.  It 
might  be  fo  :  yet  furely  there  are  ftrong 
reafons  for  concluding,  that  a  little  more 
patience  might  have  faved  a  fine  boy,  and 
yet  not  have  deftroyed,  or  even  hazarded 
the  deftroying  the  mother,  whofe  life  is 
certainly  the  preferable  objecft.  But  how 
cruel  to  ftate  the  dreadful  alternative  where 
it  does  not  exift !  And  how  eafy,  in  the 

prefumption  of  that  alternative,  to  extort 
the  dreadful  confent  from  a  weak  woman, 
yet  more  weakened  by  her  condition,  and 
naturally  determined  by  her  prefent  feel¬ 
ings,  to  embrace  the  appearance  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  prefen  ted  to  her  in  the 
form  of  falvation  of  life  !  However,  fcenes 
fimilar  or  a-kin  to  this,  may,  without 
breach  of  charity,  be  prefumed  too  fre¬ 
quent,  efpecially  under  thofe  fuper- facial 
men- mid  wives,  whom  the  facility  of  form¬ 
ing,  in  the  manner  they  are  generally  form¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  renders  fo  fufpcious  as  to  their  ability, 
and  who  for  fo  many  reafons,  both  of  na¬ 
ture  and  intereft,  are  but  too  liable  to  the 
murderous  want  of  that  patience,  for  which 
the  women  are  but  the  more  remarkable 
in  this  cafe,  for  their  not  being  perhaps 
fo  capable  of  it  in  any  other.  But  here 
their  duty  is  even  their  nature ;  as  if  in  fo 
capital  a  point,  the  would  truft  it  to  no¬ 
thing  but  herfelf. 

If  it  lhould  be  here  to  this  objected 
that  the  women  may,  through  that  very 
fpirit  of  patience,  wait  too  long,  or  over- 
ftay  the  time  of  faving  the  patients  life, 
for  want  of  calling  in  proper  affiftence ;  I 
have  already  implicitly  obviated  this  ob¬ 
jection,  by  remarking  before,  that  a  true 
thorough  midwife,  from  her  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion,  and  knowledge  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  will  ever  be  readier  to  call  in  the  af- 
fiftence  and  advice  of  a  phylician,  th,an 
the  common  men-midwives,  who  are  ever 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  the  more 
ralh,  the  more  fearlefs,  and  conlequently 
averfe  to  calling  in  that  help,  of  which  they 
will  be  alhamed  to  confels  their  want,  and 

thus 
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thus  cruelly,  though  with  impunity,  lofe 
the  opportunity  of  others  endeavouring  at 
lead:  to  repair  thofe  damages,  of  which 
themfelves  are  ofteneft  the  authors.  Now  a 
midwife  has  no  fuch  fliame ;  fhe  pretends 
to  no  extraordinary  Ikill  in  phylic  or  furge- 
ry  die  knows  her  art,  and  will  not  prefame 
to  tranfgrefs  its  bounds ;  die  would  think 
herfelf  accountable  if  fhe  did :  and  even 
that  very  tendernefs  and  lenlibility,  upon 
which  nature  has  founded  her  patience, 
will  make  her  cautious  how  fhe  pufhes 
that  patience  too  far.  She  may  eafily  fee, 
feel  and  difcern  thofe  cafes  in  which  na¬ 
ture  calls  the  phylician  in  aid  to  the  mid¬ 
wife  ;  nature,  who  feems  to  have  placed 
fuch  boundaries  between  thofe  profeffions, 
as  nothing  but  intereft,  prefumption,  or 
ignorance  of  nature,  could  ever  render 
their  union  in  one  perfon  fuppofable  :  tho* 
the  quality  of  phylician  may  not  indeed 
exclude  that  of  the  furgeon,  but  rather 
implies,  at  lead:,  the  theory  of  furgery. 
For  I  prefume  anatomy  is  the  great  bads 
of  true  rational  phylic,  though  it  can 
very  little  affid:  practical  midwifery,  which 
depends  fo  much  upon  purely  manual  ope- 

'  ration. 
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ration,  and  needs  only  a  Sufficient  general 

idea  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  fexual  p^arts  in 

woman,  the  conceptacle,  and  paffages  of 
the  delivery. 

This  is  fo  true,  that  any  Impartial  ob¬ 
server  of  the  male  and  female  practitioners 
in  midwifery,  will  eafily  diftinguifli  the 
charaCteriftic  difference  of  the  fexes,  in 
their  reipedtive  manner  of  operation. 

In  the  men,  with  all  their  boaited  eru¬ 
dition,  you  cannot  but  difcern  a  certain 
clumfy  untowardly  ftiffnefs,  an  unaffedti- 
onate  perfundtory  air,  an  ungainly  ma¬ 
nagement,  that  plainly  prove  it  to  be  an 
acquisition  of  art,  or  rather  the  rickety  pro¬ 
duction  of  intereft  begot  upon  art. 

In  women,  with  all  their  fuppofed 
ignorance,  you  mayobferve  acertain  ihrewd 
vivacity,  a  grace  of  eafe,  a  handinefs  of 
performance,  and  efpecially  a  kind  of  unc¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  that  all  evidently  de- 
monftiate  this  talent  in  them  to  be  a  ge¬ 
nuine  gift  of  nature,  which  more  than 
compenfates  what  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have 

H  refufed 
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refufed  them,  in  depth  of  dudy,  though 
even  of  that  they  are  not  fc  unfufceptible, 
as  fome  men  detraftingly  think ;  and  in 
midwifery,  mod  certainly  they  attain  all 
that  they  need  of  learning  to  perfect  them, 
with  a  facility  the  greater  for  nature,  hav- 
ing  collaterally  endowed  them  with  an 
organization  of  head,  heart  and  hand,  ob- 
vioufly'  adapting  them  to  this  her  moil 
capital  mydery.  This  will  be  denied  by 
none  who  have  any  regard  for  truth,  and 
who  do  them  judice,  as  to  the  kee’nnefs 
of  their  apprehenfion,  as  to  that  fympa- 
thizing  fenfibility  which  fupplies  them  with 
the  needful  fund  of  patience,  and  tender 
attention;  and  as  to  that  peculiar  fupplenefs 
of  the  fingers,  as  well  as  flight  of  hand, 
in  a  mnciion  which  rather  exadls  a  kind  of 
knack  or  dexterity,  than  mere  drength, 
of  which  they  have  alfo  -a  competency. 
Nor  can  it  be  quite  without  weight,  that 
the  midwives,  befides  their  perfonal  expe¬ 
rience,  being  fometimes  themfelves  the 
,  mothers  of  children,  have  a  kind  of  in¬ 
tuitive  guide  within  themfelves,  the  origi¬ 
nal  organ  of  conception,  itfelf  pregnant, 
in  more  cafes  than  that,  with  a  drong  in- 
ftinctive  influence  on  the  mind  and.  actions 
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of  the  lex ;  an  influence  not  the  lefs  cer¬ 
tainly  exilting,  for  its  being  undefinable 
and  unaccountable,  even  to  the  greateft 
anatomifts  *. 


*  It  is  evidently  this  univerfal  influence  of  the  Uterus 
over  the  whole  animal  fyflem ,  in  the  female  flex ,  that  Plato 
has  in  view  in  that  his  defcription  of  it ,  which  Mr.  Smellie 
(introd.  p,  15)  calls  odd  and  romantic,  from  his  not  ma¬ 
king  due  allowance  for  the figurative  flile  of  that florid  author \ 
Thus  the  diffufion  of  the  energy  of  the  uterus,  Plato  calls 
its  “  wandering  up  and  down  thro’  the  body.”  A  power 
of  activity  which ,  towards  conquering  the  otherwife  natural 
coldnefs  of  the  female  conflitution ,  nature  would  hardly  give 
to  the  uterus  merely  to  excite  in  women  a  defire,  fanflified 
under  due  refiriCiions,  by  her  favorite  end,  that  of  propaga¬ 
tion  y  if  foe  had  not,  at  the  fame  time,  endowed  that  uterus 
with  an  infl inbi ,  beneficial  by  its  influence  in  the  prefervation 
of  the  ifiite  of  that  defire.  And  the  real  truth  is,  that  there 
is  fomething  that  would  be  prodigious ,  if  any  thing  natural 
could  be  properly  termed  prodigious,  in  that  fupremely  tender 
fenfibility  with  which  women  in  general  are  fo  Jlrongly  im - 
prefled  towards  one  another  in  the  cafe  of  lying-in.  JVhat  are 
not  their  bowels  on  that  occafion  ?  It  may  not  be  here  quite  fo¬ 
reign  to  remark ,  in  fupport  of  the  char  abler  flic  importance 
of  the  uterus  or  the  womb,  that  in  the  antient  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  the  word  Man  or  Mon  equally  fignified  one  of  the 
male  or  female  fex,  as  Homo  in  Latin.  But  for  dijUnbl  ion- 
fake  the  male  was  called  Weapon-man,  (not  however  for 
any  ojfenfive  weapon  or  inftrument  in  midwifery  •)  and  the 
female  Womb-man,  or  man  with  an  uterus:  from 
-  whe-nce  by  contraction  the  word  woman. 

H  2 
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The  men,  it  will  be  faid,  have  many 
or  all  of  thefe  qualifications,  except  in¬ 
deed  the  laft.  Granted  that  they  have  : 
but  how  very  few  are  there  of  the  men 
that  poffefs  the  molt  effential  ones  to  a 
degree  comparable  to  that  of  the  women  : 
or  rather  not  fo  imperfectly,  as  that  all 
their  boafted  fkill  in  literary  theory  and 
anatomy,  cannot  fuppiement  or  atone  for 
the  deficiency  ?  Nor  theory,  nor  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written  on  that  fub- 
jeft  from  the  divine  Hippocrates,  who  un- 
derftood  fo  much  of  phyfic,  and  fo  little 
of  midwifery,  down  to  Dr.  Srnellie,  who 
is  fo  great  a  man  in  both,  will  ever  amount 
to  fo  much  as  the  practical  experience  of 

a  regular  bred  midwife. 

*  ,  _  ■ 

As  to  that  fuperior  fkill  of  the  men  in 
anatomy  which  is  founded  fo  high,  againit 
the  women,  I  fhall  not  imitate  the  men  in 
their  want  of  candor  towards  the  female- 
fex  in  their  availing  themfelves  of  falfe  ar¬ 
guments.  I  will  not  then  take  the  benefit 
of  the  flight  opinion  which  Celfus  and 
Galen  had  of  the  depths  of  anatomy ;  they 

- ,  ' N  who 
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who  contented  themfelves  with  a  grofs  fu~ 
perficial  notion  of  the  principal  vifcera.  I 
will  not  even  defire  to  countenance  that 
contempt  by  the  example  of  that  great 
philofopher  Mr.  Lock,  the  intimate  friend, 
*nd  even  the  counfellor  of  the  Britifh  Ef- 
culapius  Sydenham,  who  paid  a  great  de¬ 
ference  to  his  phyfical  knowledge ;  and 
yet  this  very  Mr.  Lock  wrote  an  ingenious 
treatife  (though  not  publifhedby  him)  upon 
the  inlignificance  of  the  refinements  of  ana¬ 
tomy  in  the  practice  of  phyfic.  Neither 
will  I  here  infift  on  the  abfurdities  into 
which  even  the  greateft  anatomifts  have 
fallen ;  as  for  example,  Pecquet ,  the  famous 
difcoverer  of  the  thoracic  dud:  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  who  never thelefs  adopted  fo 
extravagant  a  notion,  as  that  digeftion  of 
food  ought  not  to  be  promoted  by 
exercife,  but  by  drinking  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  a  pradice  to  which  himfelf  fell  a 
vidim,  dying  fuadenly  at  the  anatomical 
theatre.  It  is  only  for  thofe  who  have  a 
falfe  caufe  to  defend  to  fhut  their  eyes 
againft  thofe  truths  which  feem  againfl 
them,  Thofe  on  the  contrary  who  defend 
purely  the  truth,  know  that  one  truth 
cannot  hurt  or  exclude  another  truth,  and 

El  3  that 
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that  all  truths  may  very  well  coexiil:.  It 
may  be  true  that  anatomy,  though  it  does 
not  give  the  nature  of  the  elementary  com- 
pofition  of  parts  intrinfic  and  too  minute 
for  the  human  fenfe,  fince  a  new  incifion 
only  prefents  a  new  furface,  much  con¬ 
duces  however  to  ground  the  ftudent  in 
mechanical  principles  of  great  affiftence 
to  him  in  pradtice,  of  which  they  are 
doubtlefs  the  moll  folid  foundation  :  yet 
that  truth  is  not  incompatible  with  ano¬ 
ther  quite  as  much  a  truth,  that  midwi¬ 
fery  can  have  no  occafion  but  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  notion  of  the  configuration  of  thofe 
parts  upon  which  it  is  exercifed.  A  mid¬ 
wife,  for  example,  may  be  a  very  fafe  and 
a  very  good  one,  without  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  the  uterus  is  a  hollow  mufcle,  or  purely- 
atiflue  of  membranes,  arteries  and  veins:  but 
if  that  afcertainment  is  neceffary,  ihe  mull 
v/ait  for  it  till  the  anatomifts  have  fettled 
among  them  that  point,  which,  like  many 
other  capital  points  of  anatomy,  is  not 
however  yet  done.  In  fhort,  once  more, 
a  woman  in  labor  requires  a  midwife  to 

lay  her,  riot  an  anatomift  to  diffedt  her,  or 

* 

read  ledtures  over  the  corpfe,  he  will  be 

moil 
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moll  likely  to  make  of  her,  if  he  depends 
more  on  the  refinements  of  anatomy,  than 
on  the  dexterity  of hand,and  thefuggeftions 
of  practical  experience  and  common  fenfe. 

If  then,  there  are  who  can  examine 
things  fairly  and  with  a  fincere  defire  of 
determining  according  to  the  preponde¬ 
rance  of  reafon,  they  cannot  but  on  their 
own  fenfe  of  nature,  on  their  own  feelings, 
in  ihort,  difcern  that  no  ignorance,  of  which 
the  women  are  undiftinguifhingly  taxed, 
can  be  an  argument  for  the  men’s  fup- 
planting  them  in  the  practice  of  midwi¬ 
fery,  on  the  ftrength  of  that  fuperiority 
of  their  learning,  fo  rarely  not  perfectly 
fuperfluous,  and  often  dangerous,  if  not 
even  deftrudive  both  to  mother  and  child. 
Confult  nature,  and  her  but  too  much 
defpifed  oracle  common  fenfe  ,  confult  e~ 
ven  the  writings  of  the  men-midwives 
themfelves,  and  the  reful  ting  decifion  will 
be,  that  great  reafon  there  is  to  believe, 
that  the  operation  of  the  men-pradition- 
ers  and  inftrumentariaris  puts  more  women 
and  infants  to  cruel  and  torturous  deaths, 
in  the  few  countries  where  they  are  receiv¬ 
ed,  than  the  ignorance  of  the  mid  wives 

I  I  4  ia 
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in  all  thofe  countries  put  together  where 
the  men-praditioners  are  not  yet  admitted, 
and  where,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  never  will, 

i  v'.  i 

/  I  .  '  / 

I  have  here faid  few  countries  have  hi¬ 
therto  countenanced  men-midwives.  That 
I  prefume  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof: 
for  even  thofe  Saracen  or  Arabian  phyfi^ 
cians,  Avicen,  Rhazes,  &c,  who,  by  the 
by,  are  little  more  than  fervile  tranflators 
pr  copifts  of  the  Grecian  ones,  wrote 
only  theoretically  in  quality  of  phyficians ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  prac- 
tifed  midwifery  themfelves,  nor  ever  got 
the  practice  of  it  by  men  introduced  into 
their  countries.  Among  the  Orientals 
there  is  no  fuch  being  known  as  a  man^ 
midwife  :  that  refinement  of  real  barba** 
rifm,  under  the  fpeeious  pretext  of  huma-r 
nity,  is  happily  unknown  to  them.  But 
if  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  the  jealoufy  fo 
conftitutional  tQ  the  inhabitants  of  the 
warmer  climes,  has  a  fhare  in  the  exclu^ 
fion  of  men-praditioners ;  the  womea 
have,  at  lead  in  that  point,  a  weaknefs  to 
thank  for  its  produdion  to  them  of  fp 
great  a  good,  as  the  greater  fafety  of  their 
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perfons  and  children,  in  that  capital  emer¬ 
gency  of  their  lying-in .  F or,  after  all,  the 
art  of  midwifery  is,  in  the  hands  of  men,  ' 
like  certain  plants,  which,  by  dint  of  a 
forcing  culture,  exhibit  more  of  florifh,  or 
a  broader  expan  fion  ;  but  befides  ever  re¬ 
taining  a  certain  exotic  appearance,  they 
never  come  up  to  the  virtue  of  thofe  fpon- 
taneoufly  growing  in  the  full  vigor  of  a 
foil  of  nature’s  own  choice  for  them.  Art 
may  often  indeed  improve  nature,  but  can 
never  be  a  fupplement  to  her,  where  ihe  is 
effentially  wanting.  Deep  learning  may, 
m  very  extraordinary  cafes  perhaps,  repair 
the  errors,  or  affift  the  deficiencies  of  the 
manual  function,  hut  the  deepeft  learning 
will  never  beftow  the  manual  fundtion,  nor 
indeed  can  in  the  fame  perion  exi ft,  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  manual  function, 
which  mull  have  been  in  loine  meafure 
negledted  for  it.  And  yet  the  greatelf 
practical  fkiil  that  any  man  can  with  the 
utmoft  labor  and  experience  acquire,  will 
hardly  ever  equal  the  excellence  in  it  of 
the  women,  Great  Nature’s  chofen  inftru- 
ments  for  this  work  :  an  excellence  by 
them  attained  with  fcarce  any  learning  at 
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all,  or  at  leaft  of  that  abftrufe  theoretical 
fort,  on  which  the  men  make  their  fupe- 
riority  principally  depend. 

v  '3b- 

But  that  I  may  not  herein  be  taxed  of 
maintaining  any  thing  that  has  only  the 
air  of  a  paradox,  or  of  begging  the  ques¬ 
tion,  X  Shall  implicitly,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  anfwer  to  the  following  objection,  en¬ 
deavor  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt 
on  this  head. 

9  '  *  * 

Objection  the  Eleventh. 

M>  V 

In  like  manner,  as  there  are  particular 
parts  of  the  human  bod^  which  have  their 
appropriate  undertakers  or  protestors  un¬ 
der  their  proper  diftirrStive  names,  as  ocu- 
lifts,  dentifts,  and  born-cutters,  who  by 
making  refpeStively  one  part  their  particu¬ 
lar  care  and  ftudy,  arrive  at  a  greater  per¬ 
fection,  at  leaft  in  the  practical  operations 
on  it,  than  regular  phyftcians  or  furge- 
ons,  whofe  objeSt  is  the  whole  fabric ; 
Why,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  fhould  not 
the  men-praStitioners  in  midwifery  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  midwives,  fince  a  man  has 
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to  his  manual  function  fuper-added  a 
theory  fuperior  to  that  of  the  women, 
who,  it  is  confefled,  ftand  fometime  in 
need  of  calling  in  the  phyfician  to  their 
afliftence  ?  As  a  man  then  will  have  laid 
in  a  ftock  of  medical  knowledge,  peculi¬ 
arly 'adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  difor-< 
ders  incident  to  women  during  their  preg¬ 
nancy  and  lying-in,  he  muft  confequently 
excel  the  midwife,  or  the  phyfician  fin- 
gly  confidered ;  he  who  with  fo  much 
greater  convenience  will  have  united  in 
one  perfon  both  their  faculties,  befides  that 
of  the  furgeon. 

ANSWER. 

That  certain  parts  of  the  human  body 
enjoy  the  protection  of  practitioners,  who 
refpeCtively  devote  themfelves  to  their  fer- 
vice,  I  confefs.  Such  appropriations  may 
alfo  be  beneficial,  at  leaft,  to  the  practi¬ 
tioners.  I  can  even  conceive,  that  a  pro- 
leffed  dentift  may  clean,  fcale,  and  draw 
teeth,  or  an  oculift  couch  a  cataraCt,  bet¬ 
ter  than  either  a  phyfician  or  furgeon. 
Theie  may  in  their  refpeCtive  practice  be 
excelled  by  thofe  partial  artifts.  But  I 

much 
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much  doubt,  even  as  to  thefe,  whether 
their  trading  too  much  to  that  partial  ex¬ 
cellence,  does  not  fometimes  do  more  mif- 
chief  than  good,  for  want  of  duly  con- 
fulting  the  relation  of  fuch  parts  to  the  uni- 
verfal  fabric,  of  which  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  muft  be  fo  much  better  judges. 
Galen  does  not  appear  in  contradiction  to 
common  fenfe,  where  he  obferves,  that  to 
reCtify  a  diforder  of  the  eye,  the  head 
muft  be  rectified,  which  cannot  well  be 
done  without  rectifying  the  whole  body 
In  confirmation  of  which,  I  once  myfelf 
fcnew  a  gentleman,  whom  a  profeffed  ocu- 
M,  at  Pans,  affured  of  the  lofs  of  his  eyes 
bemg  infallible;  and  who  upon  his  defpon- 
dmgly  confulting  a  regular  phyfician,  was 

as  pofitively  allured,  that  thofe  very 
condemned  eyes  might  be  faved  by  a  pro¬ 
per  regimen.  The  gentleman  happily  be¬ 
lieved  him,  and  his  eye-fight  was  not  only 
laved,  but  perfedly  reftored. 

Another  inftance  of  the  like  nature 
occurs  to  me,  which  feems  applicable  to 
the  dentift,  and  which  I  quote  here  from 
a  tranilation  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Huxham’s  obfervations  on  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  air. 

<c  Many  years  ago  I  knew  a  gentle-* 
“  man  of  a  hale,  robuft  habit  of  body, 
<c  who,  from  being  too  much  addidted  to 
“  the  drinking  of  brandy,  fell  into  a  vio- 
“  lent  jaundice,  from  which  however  he 
“  would  have  recovered  well  -  enough, 
“  would  he  have  conformed  himfelf  to 
<c  the  advice  of  his  ?phyfcians:  but  he  on 
“  the  contrary*  becaufe  his  gums  were 
<c  very  apt  to  bleed,  and  his  teeth  flunk 
<c  from  the  fcorbutic  taint ,  put  himfelf  in- 
“  to  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  pretender  to 
“  phyfic  for  the  cure  of  thefe  mconveniencies . 

This  fellow  immediately  fet  about  fca - 
>c  ling  his  teeth ,  and  rubbing  his  gums  with 
“  his  famous  teeth-powder ,  till  at  laft,  by 
cc  perpetually  fretting  and  irritating  the 
“  loofe  texture,  he  brought  on  fuch  a 
“  hemorrhage,  that  baffled  all  the  ftiptics 
“  that  could  be  invented  by  the  moft  ex- 
cc  pert  furgeons,  and  continuing  to  fpout 
“  forth  in  fmall  ftreams  from  the  little  ar~ 
“  teries  of  the  gums,  which  were  now 
“  every  where  divided  :  in  the  fpace  of 
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Jixteen  hours  the  poor  man  died  through 
“  mere  lofs  of  blood.” 

These  inftances  are  however  only  ad¬ 
duced  to  juftify  that  doubt  which  I  esx- 
preffed  of  thefe  partial  artifts  being  always 
to  be  beneficially  confulted  in  thofe  local 
affedions,  to  which  their  talent  is  fuppofed 
exclufively  appropriated. 

Corn-cutter  is  indeed  a  homely 
plain  Englifh  term,  but  if  the  teeth  give 
from  the  Latin  the  appellation  of  dentift 
as  the  eye  that  of  oculift,  what  name,  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  the  part  in  queftion,  will  re¬ 
main  for  that  language,  to  give  the  men- 
prachtioners  of  midwifery,  in  fubftitution 
to  that  hermaphrodite  appellation,  that  ab- 
fuid  contradictory  one  in  terms,  of  man- 
mid wife,  or  to  that  new-fangled  word  ac¬ 
coucheur,  which  is  fo  rank  and  barefaced  a 
gallicifm  ?  But  let  what  name  foever  be 
given  them,  it  can  hardly  be  too  burlelque 
an  one,  confidering  the  grofs  revolting  im¬ 
propriety  of  men,  addiding  themfelves  to  a 
piofefiion  naturally  fo  little  made  for  them. 

Paint  to  yourfelf  one  of  thefe  fage 
deep-learned  Cotts,  drefi'ed  for  proceeding 

to 
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to  officiate  %  and  preferring  himfelf  with 
his  pocket-nightgown,  or  loofe  waihing 
wrapper,  a  waiftcoat  without  lleeves,  and 
thofe  of  his  fhirt  pinned  up  to  the  breafts 
of  his  waiftcoat ;  add  to  this,  fingers, 
if  which  not  the  niceft  paring  the  nails 


*  Smellie.  Treatife  of  midwifery,  p.  3,39.  where  it 
appears ,  that  the  above  drefs  is  referved  for  a  man-midwife9 s 
mafquer ade-habit  in  private  practice,  before  ladies ,  not  to 
frighten  them ;  whereas  to  the  poor  zvomen  in  hofpitals  his 
looking  like  a  butcher ,  is  it  feems  necejfary ,  with  bafes  and  an 
apron  ;  the  fteel  of  courfe .  But  if  it  is  not  too  prefump- 
tuous  for  me  to  offer  fo  learned  a  gentleman  as  the  Dr, 
a  hint  of  improvement  for  his  man-pra£titioner’s  toilette, 
upon  thefe  occafions,  I  would  advife,  for  the  younger 
ones,  a  round-ear  cap,  with  pink  and  filver  bridles, 
which  would  greatly  foften  any  thing  too  rnafculine  in 
their  appearance  on  a  fundlion  which  is  fo  thoroughly 
a  female  one.  As  to  the  older  ones,  a  double-clout 
pinned  under  their  chin  could  not  but  give  them  the  air 
of  very  venerable  old  women. 

t  If  a  man  happens  by  great  chance  to  have  long  taper 
fingers ,  it  is  a  circumftance  fio  uncommon ,  that  it  is  prover¬ 
bially  faid  of  him,  <6  He  has  rare  midwife’s  fingers Nor 
was  it  quite  unhumoroufly  obferved  of  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  fe£t  of  inftrumentarians  in  England,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  raw-boned  coarfe,  clumfy  hand,  that  no  for¬ 
ceps  he  could  invent  of  iron  or  fteel,  being  more  likely 
to  hurt  than  his  fingers,  he  had,  at  leaft,  that  excufe 
for  recommending  inffruments* 


will 
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will  ever  cure  the  ftiffnefs  and  clumfinefs, 
and  you  will  hardly  deny  its  being  fome- 
what  puzzling,  the  giving  a  name  to  fuch 
an  heteroclite  figure  ?  Or  rather  can  a  too 
ludicrous  one  be  affigned  it  ? 

Those  however  who  will  confider  this 
grave  Doctor  in  his  margery  field- uniform, 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  mummery,  in  a 
light  of  ferioufnefs,  fuch  as  the  matter  per¬ 
haps  more  juftly  deferves,  efpecially  com¬ 
bining  with  all  the  reft,  the  idea  of  his 
crotchets,  forceps,  and  the  reft  of  his  bag 
of  inftruments,  may  think  he  lefs  refem- 
bles  a  pneftefs  of  Lucina,  than  the  facri- 
ficer,  in  a  furphce,  with  his  flaughtering- 
kmfe,  to  one  of  thofe  heathen  deities  whofe 
horrid  worfhip  required  human  viftims, 

which  the  poor  lying-in  women  but  too 
nearly  refemble. 

,  -  .  ’  '  I'  -  '  V  •  '  T,;  _ 

Bur  whether  or  not,  m  imitation  of 
the  den  tift,  or  oculift,  he  receives  his  title 
from  the  particular  part  he  has  taken  un¬ 
der  his  protection,  fo  much  is  certain,  that 
the  fame,  arguments,  which  militate  for 
thofe  partial  artifts  claiming  their  relpedtive 

depart- 
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departments  of  the  human  body,  will  not 
avail  the  man-midwife.  An  oculift,  a 
dentift,  a  corn-cutter,  have  no  operations 
to  perform  but  thofe  of  which  diforders 
equally  incident  to  both  fexes  are  the  ob¬ 
ject.  There  is  nothing  in  their  praftice 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  male-fex, 
nor  to  that  reafonable  decency,  which  on¬ 
ly  requires  that  no  facrifices  of  it  fhould 
be  made  in  vain,  or  at  lead;  not  made  to 
no  better  a  purpole  than  to  increale  at  once 
the  danger  and  the  pain  of  both  mother 
and  child,  in  whofe  favor  it  is  facrificed, 
as  it  may  be  clearly  proved  to  be  ofteneft 
the  cafe.  But  of  the  chirurgical  part  of 
the  man-midwife  s  pretention,  I  referve 
to  treat  after  confidering  him  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  phyfician ;  in  which  a  man  may 
indeed  be  wanted,  but  in  that  of  furgeon 
never,  or  at  lead  fo  very  rarely,  as  not  to 
atone  for  the  dangers  which  attend  the 
men  forming  themfelves  into  a  fet  under 
the  name  of  men-mid wives. 

Where  there  is  no  complication  of 
,  any  collateral  dilorder  with  the  geflation 
and  parturition  of  women,  it  is  even  a  jeft 
for  men  to  pretend  the  neceffity  of  any 
%  I  fludy 
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fludy  or  practice  to  which  women  may  not 
arrive,  and  even  much  excel  them. 

But  where  there  exifts  the  cafe  of  $ 
lingular  conftitution,  or  of  fymptoms  decla¬ 
rative  of  other  help  being  neceftary  than 
juft  the  common  one,  that  quicknefs  of 
dilcernment,  that  peculiar  fhrewdnefs  of 
the  women,  in  diftinguifhing  what  is  re¬ 
lative  to  their  art  from  what  is  foreign 
from  it,  gives  them  the  alarm  in  time, 
and  if  they  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  their  duty, 
or  but  common  fenfe,  they  mu  ft  know  that 
fuch  diforders  cannot  be  partial ,  cannot 
therefore  be  confidered  as  they  are  by  the 
man-midwife,  as  fubordinate  to  his  parti¬ 
cular  province,  relative  as  they  are  to  the 
whole  fabric  or  fyftetn.  All  partial  prac¬ 
tice  then  is  here  abfolutely  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  now  what  help  can,  confiftently 
with  good  fenfe,  be  expedted  from  a  man- 
midwife,  who,  under  a  natural  impoffibi- 
lity  of  ever  acquiring  the  female  dexterity 
in  the  manual  operation,  cannot  however, 
be  fuppofed  to  attain  even  that  imperfedt 
degree  of  Ikill,  without  facrificing  to  the 
endeavours  at  it  the  time,  and  pains  in 

ftudy 
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ftudy  and  practice,  which  are  requifite  to 
form  the  able  phyfician  ? 

But,  in  fail,  the  men,  that  is  to  fay, 
thofe  of  that  fex  who  have  the  belt  un- 
derftood  all  the  refinements  of  anatomy, 
all  the  variety  of  female  diftempers,  never 
that  I  can  learn,  attempted  to  invade  the 
practical  province  of  midwifery.  The 
immortal  Harvey ,  Sydenham,  the  great  Boer~ 
have ,  Haller ,  and  numbers  of  others  who 
have  written  fo  ufefully  upon  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  midwifery,  have  never  pretended 
or  dropped  a  hint  of  the  expedience  of 
fubftituting  men-midwives  to  the  female 
ones.  They  contented  themfelves  with 
lamenting  the  ignorance  of  fome  midwives, 
from  which  has  been  drawn  a  very  juft  in¬ 
ference  of  the  neceffity  of  their  being  bet¬ 
ter  inftrudted  ;  but  even  thofe  great  men 
never  chofe  the  character  of  pradtitioners 
themfelves,  nor  probably  would  have 
thought  it  any  detradtion  from  their  merit 
to  have  it  faid,  they  might  make  a  bad 
figure  in  the  fundtion  of  delivering  a  wo¬ 
man. 

I  2  Who* 
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i  V  ■  \/[  ■  :  ' 

'  '  \  : 

Whoever  then  will  confider  but  how 

/ 

the  common  run  of  men -mid wives  actu¬ 
ally  are  and  muft  be  formed,  and  allured- 
ly  the  number  of  exceptions  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  infufficiency  cannot  oppofe  the  infer¬ 
ence,  mult  allow,  that,  where  a  woman  has 
diltempers  collateral  to  her  pregnancy, 
with  which  they  mult  alfo  become  dan- 
geroully  complicated,  Ihe  mult  expofe  her- 
felf  to  the  utmolt  hazard,  in  any  confi¬ 
dence  Ihe  may  place  in  a  man-midwife. 

The  truth  is,  that  molt  of  the  dange¬ 
rous  lyings-in  are  fo  far  from  being  likely 
to  be  relieved  by  a  man-midwife,  that  it 
is  often  to  the  having  relied  upon  his  me¬ 
dical  judgment,  and  efpecially  to  his  ma¬ 
nual  Ikill  they  are  owing.  But  of  the  firlt 
only  it  is  we  are  now  here  fpeaking. 

The  women  captivated  by  that  affiduity 
of  the  men-midwives,  of  which  they  only 
fail  when  they  are  not  paid  or  likely  to 
be  paid,  in  fome  form  or  other,  up  to  the 
value  they  fet  upon  themfelves,  lightly 
take  for  granted,  that,  as  men,  they  are  alfo 

capa- 
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capable  phyficians.  It  is  enough,  in  fhort, 
for  thefe  pradtitioners  not  to  be  women  ; 
for  the  women  to  think  they  can  prefcribe 
for  them  in  all  diforders.  A  miftake  this, 
often  big  with  the  utmoft  danger  to  them. 

The  men-midwives,  in  general,  have 
never,  at  the  moft,  carried  their  ftudies 
beyond  the  diforders  commonly  incident 
to  pregnant  women  :  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  poffibly  collateral  ones,  is  what 
even  the  leaf!:  modeft  of  them  will  hardly 
claim,  unlefs  to  the  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant,  and  is  in  fadt  fcarce  lefs  than  impof- 
poffible  to  one  who  has  applied  himfelf 
effentially  to  the  manual  fundtion.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  ignorance  of  a  midwife  can  hard- 
ly  be  greater  than  that  of  the  men-pradli- 
tioners,  and  muft  be  lefs  dangerous  from 
her  lefs  of  pretention.  Her  confcioufnefs 
of  her  own  want  of  fufficient  light,  will 
engage  her  readily  to  ftate  the  exigency  to 
fome  able  and  experienced  phylician,  whom 
fhe  muft  allow,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  her 
fuperior  judge  :  whereas  the  other,  the 
man-midwife,  acknowledges  no  greater 
authority  than  that  with  which  he  is  pleaf- 

I  3  ed 
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ed  to  inveft  himfelf.  He  hands,  in  virtu© 
of  a  diftindt  bufinefs,  and  a  bufinefs  for 
which  he  never  was  made,  of  a  fudden  the 
felf-conftituted  fovereign  dictator  and  in- 
fpedtor-general  of  all  female  diforderswhal- 
foever,  where  the  woman  is  with  child, 
that  is  to  fay,  where  the  cafe  is  only  there¬ 
by  rendered  much  the  more  nice  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  and,  not  rarely,  does  he  continue 
under  the  fame  pretext,  to  extend  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  where  there  is  no  pregnancy  at  all 
in  the  cafe.  And  yet  afk  him  for  his  titles, 
they  are  all  implicitly  dependent  on  or 
fubordinate  to  that  fame  mid-wifery,  for 
which  he  is  fo  naturally  unqualified,  even  if 
a  due  ftudy  and  exercife  of  it  would  permit 
thofe  avocations,  that  would  contribute  to 
accompliffi  him  in  the  fo  necefifary  general 
knowledge  of  phyfic.  But  indeed  why 
need  he  acquire  it,  fince  it  is  fo  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  or  that  he  is  believed 
upon  his  own  word,  efpecially  if  he  is 
backed  with  a  diploma,  for  form’s  fake, 
that  may  have  coft  him  little  or  nothing 
of  medical  lludy,  or  indeed  of  any  thing 
but  the  amount  of  the  fees  for  it  ? 


Yet 
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Yet  how  ferious,  how  important  is  it 
for  women,  if  they  tender  their  own  lives, 
and  that  of  the  precious  burthen  of  which 
they  are  the  depofitaries,  to  make  that 
diftindtion  between  the  phyfician  and  the 
midwife,  which  they  feem  lb  little  to  make ! 
How  little  do  they  conlider,  what  never- 
thelefs  is  ftridtly  true,  that  a  man  can  ne¬ 
ver  at  the  belt  be  but  an  indifferent  prac-^ 
titioner  of  midwifery,  though  he  may  be¬ 
an  excellent  one  in  phyfic ;  but  that  as> 
bad  a  midwife  as  he  can  be,  he  muft  be 
yet,  if  poffible,  a  worfe  phyfician,  if  he. 
attempts  to  throw  both  profeffions  into 
one,  and  exercife  them  jointly  !  They  are 
incompatible,  from  the  juftly  prefumable 
impoffibility  of  one  man  doing  juftice  to,, 
the  pradfice  of  the  one,  unlefs  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  ftudy  of  the  other  :  by  which 
other,  to  obviate  cavils,  I  repeat  it,  I 
mean  the  general  pradtice  of  phyfic,  which 
comprehends  the  fpeculative  part  of  mid- 
Vifery,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  un- 
derftood  to  be  the  province  of  the  phyfi¬ 
cian.  This  diftindtion  then  I  make,  be- 
caufe,  as  to  the  difeafes  purely  incident  to 
,  <  l  4  pregnant 
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pregnant  women,  experimental  pradtice 
will  rather  aflift  the  medical  ftudy  of  them: 
and  it  is  in  that  part  only  the  men-mid- 
wives  can  make  any  figure  at  all,  and  that 
not  a  fuperior  one  to  midwives  who  are 
regularly  bred,  and  who  have,  in  their 
favor,  their  excellence  in  the  manual  func¬ 
tion  befides. 

Once  more,  in  complicated  cafes,  the 
moft  dreadful  miftakes  are  to  be  dreaded 
from  thofe  common-men-midwives,  who 
fo  groundlefsly  erect  themfelves  into  phy- 
licians  on  thofe  occafions.  A  purge,  a  ve- 
nefedtion,  or  any  other  prefcription  inju- 
dicioufly  ordered,  may  be  the  occafion 
proximate  or  remote  of  death  to  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  child ;  yet  a  woman,  at  lead:, 
ought  not  to  expert  better  from  one  of  thefe 
practitioners  who,  for  the  moft  part,  has 
neither  ftudy  nor  experience  in  general 
phyfic ;  nor  more  than  a  fmattering  of 
anatomy,  joined  to  the  index-learning  of 
difpenfatories.  Such  a  man-midwife  can 
never  have  thoroughly  madehimfelf  matter 
of  the  courfe  of  the  fluids,  nor  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  circulation.  Their  relation 


to 
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to  the  folids,  and  the  efficacy  of  medicines 
upon  both,  can  hardly  be  fufficiently 
known  to  a  man,  who  muft  have  been 
too  much  employed  in  trying  to  form  a 
hand  never  to  be  formed,  and  in  attend¬ 
ances  on  the  practice  of  his  midwifery,  to 
acquire  thofe  collateral  requisites  for  the 
effectual  multiplication  of  his  profeffions. 

Yet  this  man  void  of  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience,  obfervation,  and,  in  confequence, 
of  phyfical  ability,  Shall  boldly  decide  on 
the  expedience  of  an  internal  remedy,  of 
which  he  does  not  know  the  power  or 
operation  ;  of  a  venefedtion,  of  which  he 
can  but  guefs  at  the  confequence ;  and  of 
a  narcotic,  of  which  he  is  unaware  of  the 
danger.  In  all  which,  obferve,  he  may 
poffibly  fometimes  be  tolerably  right,  in 
cafes  where  there  is  no  complication  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  in  cafes  when  a  midwife,  duly 
bred,  is  as  fufficient  as  the  beft  man-prac¬ 
titioner.  But  then  She  is  moreover  not 
only  quicker  of  apprehenfion,  as  to  danger, 
where  the  cafe  appears  complicated,  but 
readier  to  call  in  proper  help  where  She 
difcerns  it  to  be  above  her  reach,  and  con- 
fequently  above  that  of  the  man-midwife, 

who 
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who  muft  be  equally  or  rather  more  at  a 
lofs,  becaufe  his  boafted  theory  will  ferve 
only  to  puzzle  him,  or  what  is  worfe  yet, 
fince  a  fhew  muft  be  made  of  doing  fome- 
thing,  will  molt  probably  determine  him 
improperly,  if  not  fatally,  to  random  pre¬ 
scriptions,  in  points  out  of  his  fphere  of 
knowledge,  or  rote  of  practice. 

\ 

Many  a  man  who  to-day  undertakes 
prefcribing  for  a  fever,  for  a  lit,  a  convul- 
fion  in  a  lying-in  woman,  only  becaufe  he 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  man-midwife, 
would  have  been  afhamed  the  day  before 
he  had  taken  up  that  bufinefs  to  give  him- 
felfoutfor  a  phylician.  He  would  have 
been  afraid  of  ordering  any  thing  for  her 
if  fhe  was  not  his  patient,  as  to  lying-in, 
and  would  not,  even  after  affuming  the 
profeffion  of  midwifery,  perhaps  order  any 
thing  for  the  fame  woman,  out  of  the 
lime  in  which  his  office  is  fuppofed  necef- 
fary.  This  plainly  proves,  that  many  of 
thofe  gentlemen  are  weak  enough  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  man-midwife  implies  the 

phyfician,  though  the  greateft  phyficians 
that  ever  were  never  dreamt  of  flich  an  abfur- 

dity* ' 
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dity,  as  that  the  phyfician  implied  the 
midwife,  whofe  mailer  and  inltrudtor  he 
rather  is,  in  points  highly  ufeful  indeed  at 
times  to  her  profeffion,  but  in  which  that 
profeffion  does  not  conlilt. 

• 

I  do  not  however  charge  all  the  men- 
wid- wives  with  fo  much  modefly,  as  to 
confine  their  llriking  out  of  midwifery  in¬ 
to  phylic,  to  the  women  lying-in,  or  to 
the  time  of  their  lying-in,  fince  there  have 
not  been  wanting  fome  who,  with  equal 
ignorance,  but  fuperior  effrontery,  have  in¬ 
trepidly  hoifted,  the  llandard  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  of  phylic,  and  having  ori¬ 
ginally  iniinuated  themfelves  into  families 
in  the  character  of  men-midwives,  have 
ealily  maintained  their  ground  in  them 
afterwards  on  the  foot  of  phylicians. 
A  circumftance  not  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  conlidering  the  endearment  of 
fuch  an  office  as  that  of  a  man-midwife, 
and  the  afcendant  it  mull  ferve  to  give 
them  over  the  heads  of  families,  even  in 
points  where  a  midwife  can  have  no  Iha- 
dow  of  pretention,  for  interfering.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  any  one  of  fenfe  or 
common  humanity  confider  but  the  con- 

fequences 
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fequences  of  this  dangerous  admiffion  of 
the  fufticiency  of  a  man-midwife  in  thofe 
complicated  cafes,  which  require  the  con- 
fultation  of  a  regular  phylician  ;  to  fay  no¬ 
thing,  for  the  prefen t,  of  the  other  objec¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  or  which  I  lhall 
hereafter  more  at  large  difcufs,  and  the  re- 
ful  t  muff  be,  to  allow  that  the  medical 
pretentions,  or  indeed  any  pretentions,  of 
thefe  men-praCtinoners,  cannot  be  too 
much  difcouraged,  nor  confidence  more 
mif-placed  than  in  them.  For  once  that 
they  may  hit  the  mark  by  chance,  they 
will  often  take  the  part  of  the  diftemper 
inftead  of  that  of  the  patient ;  they  will 
do  what  they  have  only  a  grofs  guefs  of 

being  the  right,  not  what  they  know  to 
be  fo :  and  phyfic,  at  belt,  but  a  conjec¬ 
tural  fcience,  mu  ft  in  them  want  even  the 
common  grounds  of  conjecture. 

,  •  t  '  '  - 

I  |  ‘  ^ 

Instead  then  of  the  dangerous  felf- 
fufficiency  of  thefe  complex  fmatterers,  you 
have  in  a  plain  midwife,  fuppoling  her  re¬ 
gularly  bred,  and  duly  qualified  for  her 

pi  ofeffion  (for  I  am  no  more  an  advocate 
for  ignorance  in  the  women  than  in  the 
men)  one,  who,  being  called  in  time,  will 

duly 
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duly  confider,  and  obferve  the  conftitution 
of  the  perfon  that  wants  her  affiftence.  If 
nothing  appears  extraordinary,  or  out  of  the 
common-rules  in  her  patient’s  conftitution 
and  conformation,  {he  needs  only  lay  down 
for  her  the  previous  courfe  of  management, 
and  as  the  hour  of  delivery  approaches  pre- 
difpofe  her  properly :  a  point  in  which  the 
men  muft  be  groftly  deficient,  for  want  of 
that  fkill  of  prognoftic  inherent  to  the 
women,  from  their  particular  delicacy  and 
fhrewdnefs  in  the  faculty  of  touching ;  upon 
which  more  depends  than  can  be  well 
imagined.  Wherever  a  cafe  occurs  to  a 
midwife,  fo  complicated  as  to  be  above 
her  reach,  her  intereft,  her  reputation,  her 
duty,  all  confpire  to  prefcribe  to  her  a 
timely  application  to  a  regular  phyfician. 
She  communicates  her  doubts  or  difficul¬ 
ties  to  him,  who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
receives  a  juft  information  from  her  of  the 
ftate  of  things,  combines  it  with  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  human  conftitution.  He 
does  not  confound,  as  the  man-midwife 
does,  ideas  fo  different  as  thofe  of  the  ma¬ 
nual  operation,  and  the  medicinal  prefcrip-r 
tion.  The  objefl:  of  the  phyfician,  being 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  rffidwife,  the  pre¬ 
vention 
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vention  or  alleviation  of  pain  to  the  mo* 
ther,  and  the  greateft  fafety  to  the  mother 
and  child,  but  preferentially  that  of  themo- 
then  there  is  this  advantage  to  both  mother 
and  child,  that  all  harfhnefs  of  pradtice,  all 
the  violenter  remedies  will  be  as  much 
corrected  as  can  be  done,  confiftent  with 
the  fafety  of  mother  and  child,  by  the  mid¬ 
wife’s  tendernefs,  by  which  the  phylician 
will  at  the  fame  time  be  above  the  being 
milled  into  omiffions  of  any  thing  abfolute 
lyrequilite.  In  fhort,onfuch  occalions,  they 
ferve  to  temper  one  another,  A  truly  great 
phylician  will  not  difdain  thelights  furnifh- 
ed  him  by  her  practical  experience,  and 
fhe  knows  the  bounds  of  her  mechanical 
duty  and  profeffion  too  well,  to  interfere 
with  his  fuperior  Intellediual  province,  in 
thofe  points  fubmitted  to  it.  A  pragma¬ 
tical  man-midwife,  on  the  ftrength  of  his 
miferable  half-learning,  would  think  it  a 
derogation  from  his  character,  to  call  in  a 
phylician  in  fupplcment  to  his  deficiency, 
of  wdiich  he  is  always  afhamed,  though 
indeed  he  has  fome times  the  excufe  of 

himfelf  not  knowing  it.  Then  when  a  fa¬ 
tal  accident  has  happened,  under  his  hands* 

again!! 
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againft  which,  with  more  knowledge  he 
might  have  guarded,  or  which  with  lefs  of 
prefumption  or  dependence  on  himfelf  he 
might  have  prevented,  by  procuring  previ¬ 
ous  or  collateral  advice  :  he  thinks  himfelf 

r*  * 

abundantly  acquitted  by  laying  the  blame 
on  occult  caufes .  Even  the  great  man-mid- 
yvife,  Mauriceau  himfelf,  has  made  ufe  of 
that  trite  exploded  apology  * ;  where  he 
<c  expreffly  fays,  a  that  a  fudden  unexpedt- 
**  ed  death  of  his  patient  was  one  of  thofe 

**  fatalities,  that  not  all  the  human* 
fC  prudence  can  prevent.5’ 

Bui?  that  I  may  not  here  incur  theleafb 
charge  of  unfairnefs,  as  if  I  meant  by  this 
quotation  any  thing  fo  abfurd  or  unjuft,  as 
that  in  the  labors  of  pregnant  women,  as. 
well  as  in  other  difeafes  unconnected  with 
them,  there  may  not  fometimes  happen 
accidents  impoffible  to  be  forefeen,  as  well 
under  the  care  of  the  beft  phyfician,  called 


*  A  la  verlte  Mauriceau  raporte  ceite  mort  inopinee  a 
une  Cause  occulte,  puifqu 7/  dit  exprejjemcnt  que  <c  ce 
6C  fut  un  de  ces  fortes  de  malheurs  de  la  deflinee  que 
toute  la  prudence  humaine  ne  peut  pas  eviter.”  C’cjl 
4uJJi  F opinion  de  la  Motte.  Levrrt,  p.  272. 
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in  by  the  very  beft  midwife,  as  under  the 
moft  ignorant  a  {Turning  man-midwife,  I 
fhall  here  introduce  another  quotation  from 
the  lame  Levret,  that  will  efpecially  {hew 
the  ladies,  and  all  parties  concerned,  to 
what  an  imaginary  fafety,  fo  much,  and 
even  the  very  point  fought  for,  is  facri- 
ficed  as  is  facrificed,  in  preferring  the  men- 
pradtitioners  to  the  mid  wives. 

*  <c  M,  de  la  Motte  fays,  that  for  the 
fifth  time  he  laid  the  wife  of  a  glover 
“  of  Valogne,  the  16th  of  March,  1704; 
“  that  the  woman  was  but  an  hour  in 
her  labor-pains,  and  that  he  delivered 
“  her  with  all  the  facility  imaginable; 
“  that  he  left  her  upon  the  couch  till  he 
had  given  her  fome  broth,  after  which 
“  he  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
cc  nurfe,  and  went  where  his  bufmefs  called 
him.  He  adds,  that  he  had  time  but 
juft  to  bleed  two  perfons  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  before  he  was  fetched  away 
“  in  hafte  to  fee  the  patient  he  had  juft 
laid,  whom  he  found  dead  upon  the  bed. 

-VT  - - -  " - -V'T1  - -  - 

f 

*  Levret,  p.  269. 

“  The 
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“  The  caufe  of  this  death  was  inftantly 
“  manifeft  to  him  from  the  ftream  of 
“  blood,  which  ran  about  the  floor,  and 
“  even  penetrated  to  the  apartment  be- 
“  neath,  after  foaking  through  the  bed 
“  itfelf,  in  which  there  remained  clots  of 
“  blood  of  an  extraordinary  fize. 

“  This  author  adds,  in  the  reflexions 
ct  at  the  end  of  this  obfervation,  that  this 
“  delivery  had  been  both  more  eafy  and 
“  more  expeditious  than  any  this  woman 
“  had  precedently  had:  and  he  notes, 
<c  that  thefe  melancholic  accidents  are  not 
“  -without  example,  fince  fuch  ladies  as  the 
“  princefs  of  ....  and  madam  la  Prefi- 

“  dente  de - with  numbers  of  others, 

“  have,  on  the  like  occafion,  undergone 
“  the  fame  fate,  as  her  he  here  treats  of. 
“  Thefe  are,  according  to  him,  proofs  that 
«  all  human  fcience  and  dexterity  often 
;  “  cannot  prevent  the  like  misfortunes,  fince 
“  thefe  great  ladies  had  been  lain  by  the 
“  moll  celebrated  men-midwives .” 

Now  I  might  here,  without  much  pro¬ 
bability  of  being  contradidled,  aver,  that 

R  where 
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where  fuch  accidents,  faid  to  happen  fo 
frequently  and  inevitably,  fhould  happen 
under  the  hands  of  midwives,  there  would 
be  but  one  voice  among  the  men-pradti- 
tioners  and  their  credulous  adherents,  to 
impute  them  to  the  ignorance  and  mal¬ 
practice  of  the  women.  The  plea  of  oc¬ 
cult  caufes  would  be  hooted  at  in  them, 
tho*  receivable,  it  feems,  from  the  men. 

Not  however  to  imitate  what  I  con- 

#*  ^ 

demn  in  them,  a  grofs  want  of  candor  to 
the  women,  of  whom,  by  the  by,  the  very 
belt  of  the  men-praclitioners  have  learnt  all 
the  laudable  part  of  pradtice,  I  ihall  allow 
that  among  thofe  frequent  examples,  of 
fudden  deaths  upon  delivery,  fome  few 
might  perhaps  be  of  thofe  unaccountable 
furprizes  with  which  nature  mocks  hu¬ 
man  ignorance ;  but  then  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  too,  that  not  all  of  them  admit  of 
that  favorable  folution.  The  truth  is  that 
nature,  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  her 
courfe,  and  watched  her  motions  with  a 
due  fpirit  of  pradtical  obfervation,  hardly 
iCver  but  gives  warning  enough  to  prepare 
proper  obviative  methods.  It  is  not  here 
the  place  to  enter  into  thedifcuffion  of  thofe 

deaths 
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deaths  by  fudden  hemorrhage  upon  deli¬ 
very,  of  which  I  fhall  hereafter  attempt  to 
give  a  more  fatisfa&ory  account,  as  well 
as  of  the  meafures  of  prevention,  than 
Levret.  My  end  in  the  preceding  quotation 

Is  to  fhow  y 

First,  that  by  the  confeffion  of  the 
men-midwives  themfelves,  the  mod:  fatal 
accidents  frequen tly  and  inevitably  happen 
under  them  in  jfpite  of  all  their  fcience  and 
dextei~ity  ! 

Secondly,  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  re¬ 
flexion  for  himfelf  to  judge  of  the  validity 
of  it,  to  wit,  that,  not  only  in  the  Cafes  of 
the  hemorrhage,  but  in  many  others, 
where  there  is  a  complication  of  diforders 
with  the  date  of  pregnancy  and  parturi¬ 
tion,  much  of  the  fafety  of  mother  and 
child  muft  depend  on  that  general  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  to  which  the  men-mid- 
wives  have  fo  little  grounds  of  pretention. 
Nor  indeed,  for  the  fymptoms  of  neceffity 
for  reforting  to  medical  help,  have  they 
the  fame  Ihrewd  prognoftic  or  acute  fenfe 
as  the  experienced  women,  whg  much 

K  2  fl&onar 
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fooner  perceive  the  danger  before  it  is  to6 
late,  and  are  neither  with-held  by  a  falfe 
fhame,  nor  by  a  criminal  or  fenfelefs  pre- 
fumption,  from  calling  in  proper  affiftence. 
Such  at  lead;  has  been  and  ftill  is  their  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  where 
the  matters  of  pregnancy  and  lyings-in  are 
committed  to  them.  The  great  objedt  of 
the  man-midwife  is  to  impofe  fo  falfe  a 
notion  on  his  patient,  as  that  his  partial 
knowledge  is  fufficient  to  every  thing.  The 
confequence  of  which  is,  that  if  he  is  not 
too  officious,  too  pragmatical,  by  way  of 
oftentation  of  his  art,  in  common  cafes* 
that  is  to  fay,  where  there  is  no  compli¬ 
cation  of  diforders,  every  thing  may  pafs 
off  tolerable  well,  till  the  cribs  of  labor- 
pains.  And  in  that  cribs  I  defy  him,  with 
all  his  learning,  to  equal  the  female  dull 
and  clevernefs,  not  only  for  leffening  the 
bufferings  of  the  patient,  but  for  facilita¬ 
ting  the  happy  iffue  of  her  burden. 

But  where  there  is  a  complicated  cafe, 
dependent  on  the  phybcian’s  art,  then  the 
trufting  to  thofe  men-dabblers  in  mid¬ 
wifery  is  a  folly  that  may  be  fatal  to  both 

mother 
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mother  and  child,  or,  at  the  beft,  the  de¬ 
livery  will  have  been  rendered  more  pain¬ 
ful,  more  laborious,  more  big  with  dan¬ 
ger,  for  thofe  precautions  having  been 
negleded,  which  can  be  fo  little  fuppof- 
ed  to  occur  to  the  common  run  of  men- 
midwives  in  cafes  foreign*from  their  rote  of 
pradice.  Yet  it  is  precifely  in  thofe  difor*- 
ders  collaterally  contingent  to  pregnancy, 
and  no  diforder  does  that  ftate  exclude,  that 
the  greateft  dull  and  knowledge  of  phyfic 
are  required.  Then  it  is,  that  not  only 
the  prefervation  of  the  mother  claims  re¬ 
gard,  and  certainly  the  preferable  one,  but 
even  that  of  the  child  is  no  indifferent 
point.  And  to  fave  both,  the  ftate  of  the 
mother  s  conftitutionmuftbe  carefully  con- 
fidered.  Thus  the  combination  of  the 
difeafe  with  the  pregnancy,  the  due  regard 
to  the  mother  as  well  as  that  to  the  child, 
form  a  triple  object  that  takes  in  a  conn 
pafs  of  comprehenfion  to  which  no  mid¬ 
wife  will  pretend,  nor  can  be  imagined  to 
exift  in  the  mere  man-praditioner  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  Such  a  nicety  of  obfervation  does 
not  feem  to  be  the  province  of  a  manual 
operator,  and  indeed  ufelefs  to  him  in  that  \ 
character.  And  as  he  will  be  more  likely 

K  3  to 
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to  truft  to  conjectures,  which  no  fuffieient 
grounds  of  ftudy  will  have  juftified  his  pre¬ 
fuming  to  truft,  he  muft  oftener  take  the 
part  of  the  difeafe  than  of  the  patient.  It 

is  well  if  fometimes,  difconcerted  at  the 
excefs  of  a  danger  of  which  he  does  not 

underftand  the  origin  or  nature,  he  does 
not,  in  default  of  the  head,  employ  the 
hand,  and  engage  the  mother  in  a  prema¬ 
ture  or  forced  delivery  of  the  child,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  lives  of  both. 
Now  comes  the  chirurgical  operation  in 
play;  and  we  ftiall  now  fee,  that  the  in- 
graftment  of  the  furgeon  upon  the  midwife, 
deferves  equally  at  leaft  reprobation  with 
that  of  the  phyfician. 

t  i  .  .  ~  ; *  W'  .  '  ‘ 

But  before  I  enter  on  this  difquifition, 

I  am  to  obferve,  that  this  objection  to  the 
furgeon’s  commencing  midwife,  does  not 
in  die  leaft  attack  the  merit  of  that  refpec- 
table  body  of  men,  the  furgeons.  No  one 
can  honor  their  profeffion  more  than  I  do  : 

I  even  readily  grant,  that  their  ikill  in  ana¬ 
tomy  is  of  fervice  to  midwifery  itfelf,  into 
which  it  throws  a  great  light.  It  would 
be  eafy  for  me  to  name,  if  requiftte,  feve- 
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ral  furgeons,  who  are  not  only  an  honor 
to  their  country,  from  their  excellence  in  an 
art  fo  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  fociety,  from  their  extenfive  huma¬ 
nity  and  charity.  Thefe,  I  am  fo  far  from 
thinking,  will  hold  themfelves  honored  by 
the  men-midwives  attempting  to  make 
a  common-caufe  with  them,  that  I  rather 
depend  on  their  bearing  witnefs  on  the 
part  of  the  women  in  this  caufe,  which 
is  indeed  the  caufe  of  Nature,  of  that  Na¬ 
ture  which  they  ftudy  fo  practically,  con- 
fequently  fo  ufefully,  and  with  which  they 
are  fo  converfant.  I  am  perfuaded  they 
can  even  furnijdi  me  with  arguments,  from 
their  fuperior  ftore  ^of  knowledge,  in  fup- 
plement  to  my  deficiencies.  The  furgeons 
mult  look  on  thefe  profeifors  of  midwifery 
as  a  kind  of  amphibious  beings,  hard  to 
define,  whofe  claim  exhibits  rather  the  de¬ 
formity  of  a  preternatural  excrefcence,  or 
wen  growing  out  of  the  chirurgical  art, 
than  the  becomingnefs  of  a  natural  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  Moft  of  the  firit  founders  of 
this  new  feCt  of  inftrumentarians  in  this 
country  were,  or  I  am  greatly  mifinform- 
cd»  negleCted  phyficians,  or  furgeons  with¬ 
out  practice,  who  in  fupplement  to  their 
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refpeCtive  deficiencies,  greedily  {hatched 
at  the  occafion  at  that  time  of  a  prevailing 
whim  in  France,  of  employing  men -mid¬ 
wives,  with  juft  fuch  a  rage  of  fafhion, 
as  fome  of  the  ladies  there  prefer  valet- de~ 
chambres  to  waiting  maids.  This  novelty 
then  appeared  to  practitioners  defpairing 
of  bufmefs  enough  in  their  own  way,  an 
excellent  fcheme  for  eking  out  their  fcanty 
cloth  with  this  bit  of  a  border,  of  which 
by  degrees  they  have  made' to  themfelves 
a  whole  cloak.  In  fhort  novelty  joined, 
to  the  much  exagerated  objections  to  per¬ 
haps  a  few  infufficient  midwives,  brought 
in  and  eftablifhed  a  remedy  yet  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  Their  fuccefs  encouraged  o- 
thers  s  and  now  behold  fwarms  of  pupils 
pullulating,  and  forming  on  the  models 
before-mentioned,  Thus  two  or  three 
maggots  have  produced  thoufands.  Iron 
and  fteel  are  not  tender  :  and  yet  it  was 
by  the  pretended  neceffity  of  reforting  to 
inftruments  made  of  thefe  metals,  that 
thefe  out-cafts  of  either  profeffion  effectu¬ 
ated  their  introduction  into  a  bulinefs  fo 
little  made  for  them.  Then  it  was,  that 
not  with  the  leaft  fquinting  view  to  filthy 
lucre*  but  purely  out  of  ftark  love  and 

kindnefs 
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kindnefs  to  the  women,  that  thefe  re- 
dreflers  of  wrongs,  armed  with  their 
crotchets,  and  other  weapons  of  death, 
took  the  field  on  the  hardy  adventure  of 
refcuing  the  fair  fex  out  of  the  dreadful 
hands  of  the  ignorant  midwives.  But  as 
to  the  validity  of  that  plea  of  theirs,  of 
the  necefiity  of  employing  inftruments,  I 
referve  to  treat  of  it  at  large  in  its  place  in 
my  fecond  part, 

H  ere  I  fhall  only  requefi:  the  reader  to 
remember,  what  has  been  faid  of  the  in¬ 
decent,  fuperficial,  and  even  cruel  method 
of  training  up  pupils  in  this  upftart  pro- 
feflion.  But  if  I  was  to  add  here  my  hav¬ 
ing  been  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
novices  who  watch  the  diftrefies  of  poor 
pregnant  women,  even  in  private  lodgings, 
where,  under  a  notion  of  learning  the  bu- 
finefs,  they  make  thofe  poor  wretches, 
hired  for  their  purpofe,  undergo  the  moft 
inhuman  vexation,  in  a  condition  fo  fit  to 
infpire  compaffion,  and  where  thofe  fcenes 
muft  be  rather  a  fchool  of  brutality  than 
of  art :  if  I  was  to  urge,  what  from  the 
great  probability  of  the  thing  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  more  than  one  unhappy  crea¬ 
ture 
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ture  has  fallen  a  vidtim  to  the  rudiments 
of  thefe  novices ;  that  efpecially  not  long 
ago,  one  of  them  in  a  hurry  and  confu- 
fion  of  prefumption  and  ignorance,  inftead 
of  the  after-birth  from  a  woman,  tore  a- 
way,  by  miftake,  her  womb  itfelf,  which 
occaiioned,  of  all  neceffity,  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture’s  dying  in  unutterable  agonies  of  tor¬ 
ture  :  if  I  was  yet  to  go  farther  and  alfert, 
that  even  not  one  of  the  lead;  eminent 
men-midwives  pulled  off  the  arms  of  a 
child  in  his  attempt  to  extradt  it,  and  very 
gravely  laid  them  upon  the  table ;  what 
would  be  replied  to  me  ?  It  would  be  faid 
I  had  invented  thefe  horrors,  or  forged 
fuch  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  ftories, 
purely  in  favour  of  my  own  caufe.  And 
to  this  objection,  while  I  produce  no  proof, 
and  for  my  producing  no  proof  other  rea- 
fons  may  be  ohviouily  adigned,  befides 
that  of  thofe  cafes  being  non-exillent,  fome 
of  which  I  am  very  certain  are  true,  and 
firmly  believe  all  the  red: ;  to  this  objection 
then  I  fay,  I  make  no  reply.  The  reader, 
who  will  have  confidered  this  matter,  may 
eafily  decide  within  himfelf  the  degree  of 
probability  in  fuch  allegations.  But  what 
objection  will  itand  good  againft  authori¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  reafonings  and  fads,  produced  from 
the  writings  of  the  tnen-midwives  them- 
felves  ?  Will  they  be  fufpeded  of  partia¬ 
lity  or  aggravation  of  things  againd  them- 
felves  ? 

I  shall  here  feled  one  of  perhaps  the 
mod  excu&ble  examples  from  the  circum- 
dances  accompanying  it,  or  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  been  produced  by  the  au¬ 
thor  a  man-midwife,  to  fhew,  by  the  con- 
feffion  of  the  men-midwives  themfelves, 
the  infufficiency  of  their  difcernment,  whe¬ 
ther  a  child  is  dead  or  not. 

“'Edge-tools  and  crotchets  naturally 
€(  infpire  horror,  and  though  they  ought 
<c  not  to  be  employed  unlefs  on  a  dead 
“  child,  it  is  well  known  the  mother  i$ 
“  not  always  fafefvom  the  effeft  of  them. 
“  Behdes  there  are  no  figns  of  the  death  of 
“  a  child,  though  he  Ihouldhave  duck  in 
“  the  paffage  for  feveral  days  .....  certain 
tc  enough  to  authorize  a  recourfe  to  a  me- 
“  thod  which  infallibly  kills  it,  if  it  is  not 
“  dead  before.  This  is  fo  true,  that  who- 
“  ever  will  turn  over  the  authors  antient 

“  and 
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**  tod  modern,  on  this  fubjeft,  there  is  not 
“  one  of  them  that  gives  us  fatisfaSlion  on 
ic  this  point.  On  the  contrary,  they  all 
"  feem  agreed  on  the  infufficiency  of  thefe 
“  figns,  and  there  are  even  few  of  them 
se  who  do  not  bring  examples  to  fupport 
f<  this  uncertainty. 

i 

Here  follows  one  taken  from  the 
€t  obfervations  of  Saviard,  p.  367.  This 
“  author  fays,  that  a  chirurgical  operator, 
(€  whofe  name  he  prudently  fupprefles,  be- 
ing  fent  for  in  aid  of  a  midwife  to 

^  This  will  doubtlefs  be  laid  hold  of  as  one  proof,  that 
midwives  have,  in  cafes  where  they  are  puzzled,  been 
forced  to  haverecourfe  to  men-pra&itioners  :  but  I  have 
no  where  faid,  there  were  not  fome  midwives  unequal 
to  their  bufinefs.  The  fequel  will  fliew,  that  this  moll 
piobably  was  one  of  them,  and  the  cafe  was  not  much 
mended  by  the  affiftent  {he  called  in.  A  little  more 
patience,  though  I  confefs  there  is  fome  room  to  think 
it  in  this  fo  long  lingering  cafe  excufably  exhaulted, 
would  have  prevented  the  murder  of  the  child  :  but  as 
the  concomitant  circumftances  are  not  fpecified,  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  determine  that  point.  All  I  fhall  fay  is, 
that  there  is  not  hardly  one  cafe  in  a  thoufand,  in  which 
nature  does  not  know  her  own  time  bell,  and  does  not 
take  it  kindly  to  be  hurried.  It  has  been  known,  that 
fometimes  the  quickelt  deliveries  have  been  the  mall 
fatal,  and  the  moll  liable  to  hidden  death,  by  confq- 
quent  hemorrhages. 

extradt 
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“  extradl  a  child  that  had  ftuck  fix  days 
“  in  the  paffage,  and  which  he  thought 
“  dead,  from  feveral  of  the  figns  moil:  ef- 
“  fential  to  conviction,  it  happened  how- 
cc  ever,  that  having  opened  with  his  bif- 
“  tory  the  teguments  and  membranes  which 
€C  occupy  the  as  yet  unoffified  fpace,  at 
€c  the  commiifure  of  the  parietal  bones 
“  with  the  fontanelle,  it  happened  (faid 
“  he)  that  on  opening  this  place  with  his 
cc  biftory,  introducing  his  crotchet  at  this 
“  opening,  and  having  fixed  it  in  one  of 
€€  the  parietals,  he  drew  out  the  child, 
*s  vwho  began  to  cry  piercingly ,  all  hurt  as 
“  he  was  by  fo  large  a  wound,  that  there 
<c  came  out  of  it  more  than  an  egg  full  of 
*c  its  brains ,  which  made  a  cruel  fight  in 
“  the  eyes  of  the  by-ftanders,  and  a  very 
€c  mortifying  one  for  the  operator. 

“  It  were  to  be  wifiied  that  this  was 
“  the  only  example  :  but  I  will  not  relate 
“  any  more ;  it  is  eafy  to  think  one 
“  cannot  be  too  circumfpeff  in  the  matter 
“  of  fuch  relations,  Levret,  p.  77.” 


Now 
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Now  I,  who  have  not  the  fame  reafo n 
for  circumfpeBion  in  this  cafe*  as  Monfieur 
Levret,  with  ftriCt  regard  both  to  matter 
of  faCt  and  to  candor,  agree  with  him ,  in 
averring,  that  this  is  not  the  only  example 
perhaps,  by  thoufands,  of  the  rafli  refort 
to  the  expedient  of  opening  the  head,  and 
extracting  the  child  with  the  crotchet ;  an 
expedient  which,  as  Dr.  Smellie  obferves, 
(p.  248.)  “  produced  a  general  glamor 
among  the  ewomen9  who  obferved,  that  when 
€C  recourfe  was  had  to  the  ajfijlancc  of  a  man - 
midwife ,  either  the  mother  or  child y  or  both 
c  t  were  lofi”  Now  of  not  filling  up  the  cry 
of  thofe  women,  I  muft  own  I  Ihould  be 
molt  aihamed.  Efpeci  ally  when  the  good 
Dr.  by  way  of  curing  our  fears  and  weak  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  of  fhewing  the  npnfenfi- 
calnefs  of  them,  firfh  very  gravely  tells  you 
the  infufficiency  of  all  hitherto  invented 
inftruments,  and  only  modeftly  concludes, 
that  the  forceps  of  his  own  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance,  is  indeed  the  heft,  but  ftill  imper- 
feCt.  His  homage  to  truth  would  how¬ 
ever  not  have  been  fo  imperfeCt  as  it  is  if 
he  had  faid  that  inftruments  may  be  total¬ 
ly  left  out  of  good  pradice,  and  that  no 

**  arti~ 
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“  artificial  hands ”,  as  he  calls  them,  can,  in 
any  cafe,  conftitute  a  worthy  fupplement  ta 
the  natural  ones;  no  not  even  to  his  own, 
fuppofing  iron  and  fleel  to  be  ever  fo  little 
lefs  tender  than  his  fingers* 

*  But  why  do  thefe  gentry  then  fb 
much  infill  on  the  abfolute  neceffity  there 
is  of  fometimes  having  recourfe  to  inftru- 

ments  ? - Why  ?  The  motive  for  that 

infiftence  is  lb  tranfparent,  that  not  to  fee 
through  it  would  indeed  be  blindnefs.  it 
is  the  capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  plea 
that  has  the  lead;  fhadow  of  plaufibility  for 
the  men  to  intrude  themfelves  into  the 
women’s  bufinefs  of  midwifery.  The  wo¬ 
men  do  not  pretend  to  the  art  of  handling 
thofe  inflruments,  and  would  be  very  for- 
ry  to  pretend  to  it.  Nor  do  thofe  mid- 


*  Dr.  Smellie  has  himfelf  ( p.  40 3. )  ranked  among  the 
eaufes  of fudden  death  to  women  by  violent  floodings  after  de¬ 
livery  the  following  one  ;  “  if  in  feparating  the  placenta  the 
accoucheur  has  fcratched  or  tore  the  inner  furface  or  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  womb.”  But  if  unpared  nails ,  or  the  rough 
hands  of  a  man ,  may  caufe  fuch  a  dreadful  accident ,  what 
may  not  be  dreaded  from  iron  and fleel  injlruments ,  blindly 
thrufl  into  parts  of  a  fcarce  lefs  tender  texture  than  the  apple 
of  the  eye  ?  But  of  that  more  hereafter ; 


wives. 
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wives,  who  are  fufficiently  fkilled  in  their 
art,  ever  need  the  fupplemental  aid  of 
them :  whatever  is  done  with  them  is  as 
well,  and  infinitely  more  fafely  done  with¬ 
out  them :  fo  that  the  only  grounds  of  in¬ 
troducing  men  into  that  female  pradtice  is 
effentially  falfe.  The  making  then  the 
furgeons  art  a  pandar  to  a  fordid  intereft, 
by  the  incorporation  of  midwifery  with  it, 

is,  in  fadt,  engrafting  on  a  noble  flock,  a 
fcion  of  another  one,  both  which  would 
bear  very  well  feparate,  but,  thus  joined, 

can  produce  nothing  but  a  vile  poifonous 
fruit. 

:  1  *  •  /  ’  -  -  -  *  -  ? 

If  there  could  be  fuch  a  thing  as  laugh¬ 
ing  in  a  matter  of  fuch  general  importance 
to  human  kind  as  the  fixing  of  this  point, 
there  could  hardly  be  any  refraining  from 

it,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  men- 
midwives,  efpecially  in  Paris,  There  the 
novices  of  them,  fenfible  of  the  natural 
defedt  there  muft  be  in  men-pradtitioners, 
apply  for  improvement  to  the  regular  mid¬ 
wives.  There  is  particularly,  among  o- 
thers,  one  Madam  Clavier,  who,  when  I 
knew  her,  lived  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Andre', 
that  gave  lellons,  at  fo  much  a-head,  to 

the 
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the  men-ftudents  of  midwifery.  Yet  thefe 
fame  men  have  no  fooner  got  a  fmattering 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  profeffion, 
for  beyond  a  practical  fmattering  at  molt 
nature  refufes  them  further  progrefs ;  they, 

I  fay,  have  no  fooner  acquired  a  little  ufe- 
ful  infignt  from  thefe  laudably  communi¬ 
cative  midwives,  but  they  are  the  frit  to 
fwell  the  cry  againft  them  of,  “  oh  thefd 

“  ignorant  mid-wives !” - -  or  “  what  can  be 

“  expeSied from  a  woman  V’  And  what  is 
more  yet,  among  women  it  is,  that  they 
can  make  this  equally  ungrateful  and  falfe 
clamor  prevail.  And  women,  in  a  point 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  themfelves, 
prove  that  the  men  have,  in  fadl,  not  quite 
a  wrong  idea  of  their  weaknefs,  fince  they  ' 
are  weak  enough  to  countenance  a  notion, 
that  fo  unjuftly  difhonors  them  in  every 
fenfe.  But  that  is  not  enough.  What  one 
fhould  imagine,  women  efpecially  would 
coniider,  is  that  this  notion  received  with 
its  confequential  exclufion  of  thofe  of  their 
own  fex,  tends  to  have  their  own  pains  ag¬ 
gravated,  and  the  fafety  not  only  of  them¬ 
felves  but  of  their  fo  naturally  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  yet  more  endangered. 

For 


L 
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For  the  truth  of  this  increafe  of  pain 
and  danger  from  the  practice  of  the  in- 
ibrumentari^ns,  it  is  not  to  any  reprefen- 
tations  frorfi  me  only,  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  too  interefted  a  party,  but  to  reafon, 
and  even  to  reafon’s  beft  miftrefs,  Nature 
herfelf,  that  I  appeal.  I  appeal  even  to 
the  very  writings  of  the  moft  celebrated 
men-fnidwives  themfelves,  to  which  I 
would  refer  all  who  are  fincere  enough  with 
themfelves  to  be  refolved  to  embrace  truth 
when  difcovered  to  them.  It  is  then  even 
in  the  writings  of  thofe  men-praditioners, 
that  a  lover  of  truth  might  find  enough  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  all  the  mighty  pre¬ 
tences  of  the  men-midwives  to  fuperiority 
of  Ikill  and  pradice  to  the  women  are 
falfe  and  abfurd.  Look  into  Deventer,  Peu, 
La  Motte,  Mauriceau,  Levret,  Smellie,  & c. 
and  you  will  find  that,  except  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  innocent  manual  function,  in 
which  midwives  muft  fo  much  excel  them ; 
except  their  pernicious  practical  part,  on 
which  they  fo  tedioufly  infill,  by  way  of 
recommending  each  fome  particular  in- 
ftrument  that  is  to  ujker  him  into  employ¬ 
ment,  and  increafe  his  profit,  in  which 

noble 
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hoble  view  he  takes  care  to  decry  the  in- 
ftruments  of  all  others*  or  at  lead:  prefer 
his  own  j  except  the  fcientific  jargon  of 
hard  Latin  and  Greek  words,  fo  fit  to  throw 
dull:  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant*  and  give 
their  work  an  air  of  deep  learning  j  except 
what  they  have  pillaged  from  regular  phy- 
ftcians  and  furgeons,  who  have  treated 
upon  thefe  matters  ;  except  in  fhort  all 
the  quacking  verbofenefs  of  the  various 
hiltories  of  their  exploits  and  deliverances 
of  diftrefled  women,  and  you  will  find  the 
merit  of  their  whole  works  fhrink  to  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  under  the  appraifement  of 
common  fenfe  and  true  practical  knowledge. 
The  moft  that  you  will  find  in  them,  is, 
hard  or  lingering  labors,  ofteneft  preci¬ 
pitated  fatally  to  the  mother,  or  at  lead:  to 
the  child  ;  they  hardly,  you  may  be  fare, 
carrying  their  candor  fo  far,  as  always  to 
mention  when  it  has  proved  fo  to  both  ;  of 
which  however  the  tenor  of  their  practice 
with  inftruments  gives  you  but  too  much 
room  to  prefume  the  probability.  In  fhort 
thofe  cafes,  of  which  their  works  are  chiefly 
patched  up,  are  little  better  than  fo  many 
quack-advertifements ;  and  their  befl  exploits 

L  2  therein 
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therein  recounted  not  a  whit  preferable  5  nor 
indeed  fo  practically  juft,  as  what  would 
appear  in  the  common  daily  practice  of  a 
regular  well-bred  midwife,  that  fhould 
keep  a  regifter  of  her  deliveries.  There 
might  not  indeed  appear  fo  much  anatomy 
in  her  defcriptions,  but,  I  am  very  fure, 
there  would  be  couched  in  them  much 
more  folid  inftrudtion.  Not  that  I 
therefore  have  not  the  higheft  deference 
to  the  true  phyficians,  the  true  furgeons. 
But  as  far  as  I  can  prefume  to  judge,  it  is 
not  in  the  works  of  the  men-midwives, 
that  the  beft  lights  in  midwifery  are  to  be 
looked  for.  They  are  themfelves  for  every 
thing  that  is  worth  reading  in  their  writings 
indebted,  both  to  the  phylicians  and  fur¬ 
geons,  whofe  arts  they  have  defpifedenough 
to  think,  they  may  be  well  enough  learnt 
collaterally  and  fubordinately  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation  of  midwifery,  as  well  as 
obligedto  the  midwives,  to  whom  they  ought 
at  leaft  to  go  to  fchool,  tho’  fure  to  rail  at 
their  ignorance  the  minute  after  being 
taught  by  them.  In  fhort,  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  lights  thrown  into  this  fubjedt  are 
undoubtedly  furnifhed  by  thofe  great  men 

Boer- 
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Boerhave,  Haller,  Heifter,  the  great  Har¬ 


vey,  and  other  the  like  excellent  phyfici- 
ans  and  furgeons,  not  one  of  whom  how¬ 
ever,  I  prefume,  in  the  way  of  making  a 
trade  of  it,  ever  delivered  a  woman  in  his 
life. 


1 

Nay  !  was  any  accident  requiring  a 
chirurgical  operation  to  befall  a  pregnant 
woman,  I  Ihould  think  the  application 
would  be  more  fafely  made  to  a  thorough 
regular-bred  furgeon,  than  to  one  of  the 
common  run  of  thefe  men-midwives ;  and 
the  exceptions  are  fo  few,  they  are  hardly 
worth  making.  The  reafon  too  for  fuch 
a  preference  is  obvious  and  natural.  A 
regular  furgeon  probably  would  not  only 
be  more  confummately  fldlful  and  expert 
in  his  general  notions,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  fo  far  as  furgery  was  in  the 
queftion,  but  would  not,  from  any  thing 
only  partial  in  his  profeffion,  have  the  fame 
temptation  of  bringing  into  play  ahorrid  ap¬ 
paratus  of  murderous  inftruments,  to  fhow 
the  importance  and  utility  of  that  anato¬ 
mical  midwifery  of  theirs,  all  the  art  of 
which  confifts  in  the  violences  it  offers  ta 

L  3  Nature. 
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Nature,  What  would  be  to  be  done,  the 
true  furgeon  could  hardly  do  worfe  than  the 
pragmatical  man-midwife,  and  moft  pro¬ 
bably  would  perform  it  much  more  artifl> 
like,  except  perhaps  in  the  foie,  point  of 
ftriking  a  crotchet  into  the  brain-pan  of  a 
live-child,  orneedlelsly  tearing  open,  with 
iron  and  fteel,  parts  fo  tender  and  fo  deli¬ 
cate,  as  hardly  to  bear  the  touch  of  even, 
the  fofteft  hand,  guarded  with  all  precau¬ 
tion*  He  would  not,  in  fhort,  be  fo  for¬ 
ward  to  ufe  means  deftruftively  dangerous 
to  both  mother  and  child,  and  at  the  heft 
often  to  ruin  a  woman  for  being  a  mother 
for  ever  after. 


Upon  the  whole  then,  if  any  one  will 
dare  give  his  own  underftanding  fair  play, 
Ugainft  the  powers  of  prejudice  and  inte- 
refted  impolition,  it  cannot  but,  on  a  fair 
examination  fatisfy  him,  that  that  ftrange 
anomalous  complex  creature  of  the  three 
arts,  phyfic,  furgery  and  midwifery,  Is 
inoft  likely  to  excel  in  neither.  It  may 
by  great  chance  be  an  indifferent  phyfi- 
cian;  it  muft  be  in  this  refpeft  a  dangerous 
furgeon,  but  it  can  never  beany  thing 

but 
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but  a  defpicable  midwife  ;  or  if  that  favo¬ 
rite  name  of  accoucheur ,  it  is  fo  fond  of 
affuming,  fhould  not  be  popular  enough 
from  its  gallicifm,  let  it  change  it  for  the 
Latin  one  of  Pudendijl :  a  word  01  not  one 
jot  a  more  pedantic  coinage  than  Dentiji, 
or  Oculift,  but  of  which  moreover  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  found  may  fomewhat  atone 
for  the  pitiful  play  of  words  it  contains, 
and  which  can  yet  fcarcely  be  more  pitiful 
than  the  objedt  of  its  application. 

t 

Objection  the  Twelfth. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  the  men-piac- 
titioners  would  have  come  into  tne  vogue 
in  which  we  fee  them,  if  numbers  of  in- 
ftances  were  not  to  be  produced  in  theii 
favor,  of  their  having  terminated  happily 
many  labors,  in  which  they  have  been  pre¬ 
ferably  employed,  and  to  the  exclulion  oi 
the  midwives. 

ANSWER. 

This  only  proves,  what  none  in  their 
fenfes  will  deny,  that  the  greater  part  of 

the  cafes  of  labor  are  fo  mild,  that  not 

L  4  evea 
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even  that  faultinefs  of  the  men-pradtition* 
ers,  which  is  palpably  owing  to  an  incu-r 
rable  imperfection  of  Nature,  not,  in 
fhort,  all  that  is  bungling  or  deficient  in 
their  preliminary  difpofition  and  manual 
operation,  can  abfolutely  fruftrate  the  kind- 
?iefs  of  that  Nature,  of  which  thefe  in¬ 
truders  are  not  afhamed  of  affuming  the 
honor.  But  that  inference  of  the  men  in 
favor  of  themfelves  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is 
falfe?  In  thofc  cafes  of  labor,  which  are 
fnuch  the  lefs  frequent,  and  require  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  affiftence,  the  utmoft  of  the 
real  merit  of  thefe  bunglers  is  only  of  the 
negative  kind :  that  is  to  fay,  they  have 
not  deftroyed  the  mother  nor  the  child  3 
and  indeed,  every  thing  confidered,  great 

Is  the  praife  to  them  thereof.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways,  even  in  naturally  ea fy  labors,  that 
the  wqmen  who  employ  men  to  lay  them 
have  not  a  harder  bargain  of  them. 

But  even  in  thefe  propitious  labors, 
the  mifchief  done  to  a  lying-in  woman,  by 
employing  of  a  man  to  the  exclufion  of  a 
midwife,  is  not  a  fmall  one,  if  pain  is  an 
evil,  and  the  leffening  that  evil  a  defir  able 
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good.  For  certainly  there  can  hardly  be 
a  cafe  of  lying-in  fuppofed,  in  which  fome 
labor-pains  are  not  felt.  The  bringing  forth 
children  in  pain,  Hands  hitherto  the  irre- 
verlible  decree  of  nature,  from  which  few 
women  can  promife  themfelves  a  total  ex¬ 
emption.  But  thefe  pains,  if  they  cannot 
be  entirely  fpared,  to  the  lying-in  woman, 
will  always  admit  of  adtual  or  preventive 
alleviation.  That  alleviation  can  be  no 
inconfiderable  objedt  to  women,  who  are 
by  their  nature  fo  tender  and  fo  impatient 
of  pain.  Even  then  in  the  profpedt  and 
prefence  of  the  very  gentleft  labors,  there 
are  two  natural  points  to  be  refpedtively  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  one  is  the  predifpolition 
of  every  thing,  according  to  art,  fo  as  to 
render  the  expedted  labor-pains  as  mode¬ 
rate  as  poffible.  The  fecond  is  in  the 
manual  fundtion,  at  the  adtual  crifis  of 
the  delivery.  Now,  in  both  thefe  points, 
for  reafons  above-deduced  of  the  fuperior 
aptitude  in  women  derived  to  them  from 
Nature  herfelf,  a  woman  may  reafonably 
depend  not  only  on  a  more  fimpathizing 
cherifhment,  but  a  more  efficacious  affift- 
ence  frpm  thofe  of  her  own  fex?  There 
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are  a  thoufand  little  tender  attentions 
fuggefted  by  nature,  and  improved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  a  midwife  can  employ  both 
preventively  and  actually  to  the  mitigation 
of  her  charge’s  pain  ;  attentions  which,  if 
even  they  ever  entered  into  a  man-mid¬ 
wife’s  head,  could  not  be  accepted  but 
with  repugnance,  I  will  not  fay  only  by 
a  model!  woman,  but  by  any  woman  at 
all.  And  the  truth  is,  that  there  can  be 
few  men  in  the  world,  but  what,  the  more 
tender  lovers  they  are  of  the  women,  but 
mull  be  only  the  more  difgulled,  the  more 
impatient  of  the  midwife’s  preparatory 
part  of  her  office,  which  is  however  the 
moll  important  one,  both  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  pain,  and  to  the  fafety  of  the 
delivery. 

But  even  where  thofe  preparatory  offi¬ 
ces  have  been  omitted,  or  at  bell  perfunc¬ 
torily  performed  by  a  man-midwife,  and 
where  the  aftual  function  in  the  crifis  of 
labor  has  been  deficient,  or  at  bell  indiffe¬ 
rent,  the  labor  may  Hill  have  proceeded, 
and  the  patient  delivered  with  only  more 
pain,  than  Ihe  would  probably  have  fuffered 

under 
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under  a  good  midwife’s  hands.  What  fol¬ 
lows  then  ?  Why  this ;  that  the  patient 
in  the  tranfport  of  joy  at  her  delivery  from 
pains  which  are  hardly  ever  but  great, 
even  though  much  lefs  than  her  fear  had 
magnified  them  to  her ;  inftead  of  gratitude 
to  that  Nature,  which  can  conftitute  to  her 
only  a  vague  object  of  the  mind,  her  weak 
imagination  gives  to  the  afliftent  man- 
midwife,  a  more  palpable  being,  as  he  is  of 
fleih  and  blood,  the  merit  of  a  deliverance, 
in  which  he  had  moft  probably  no  other 
{hare,  than  its  being  his  fault  that  it  was 
not  yet  lefs  painful  than  fhe  has  found  it. 
But  this  is  not  at  all.  What  founds  to¬ 
wards  a  paradox,  and  yet  is  ftridtly  true, 
is,  that  the  more  pain  the  patient  has  en¬ 
dured,  through  the  man-midwife’s  fault, 
the  greater  will  her  gratitude  be  to  him. 
The  reafon  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  natural. 
Herfelf  not  knowing,  nor  having  perhaps 
any  idea  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
for  her  more  perfedf  relief,  fhe  will  have 
no  conception  that  the  man  has  omitted 
any  thing :  fhe  will  give  him  credit  for 
what  he  has  appeared  to  do  for  her  3  and 
meafure  her  lenfe  of  acknowledgement  by 

the 
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the  pain  from  which  file  will  fuppofe  he 
has  helped  to  rid  her ;  and  in  her  joy  at 
her  delivery  would  think  it  even  an  ingra¬ 
titude  to  liften  to  fuggeftions  from  others, 
or  even  from  herfelf,  that  ihould  tend  to 
diminish,  explain  away,  or  may  be  reduce 
to  lefs  than  nothing,  the  benefit  fhe  fo 
vainly  imagines  was  his  work. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  true,  nor  indeed 
more  likely  to  be  true,  than  that  befides  the 
natural  painsof  labor  not  having  been  obvi¬ 
ated  by  a  due  preventive  method  of  afiuage- 
ment  5  befides  their  having  beeen  unlkil- 
fully  attended  to  in  the  article  of  the  deli¬ 
very,  through  the  natural  unhandinefs  of 
the  men-midwives,  it  does  not  unrarely 
happen,  that  their  defective  practice,  not 
only  occafions  to  the  women  much  greater 
pains,  but  even  much  greater  danger  than 
would  probably  have  been  the  cafe,  I  will 
not  fay  if  a  midwife,  but  even  if  Nature 
had  barely  been  left  to  herfelf,  that  is 
to  fay,  if  nature  had  been  neither  injured 
by  a  clumfy  aukward  attempt  to  help  her, 
nor  injudicioufly  interrupted,  nor  prema¬ 
turely  forced  or  cruelly  hurried*  The  pa- 
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tient  is  however  delivered,  and  delivered 
fo  that,  if  fhe  was  better  informed,  or  lefs 
blinded  with  joy,  inftead  if  thanking  the 
operator,  to  whom  fhe  attributes  her  deli¬ 
verance,  fhe  would  have  to  impute  to  him 
all  the  increafe  of  pain  fhe  had  unneceffa- 
rily  fuffered,  all  the  increafe  of  danger  of 
which  this  man  fo  thanked  was  himfelf  the 
author.  Then  it  is,  that  even  in  a  fubjed 
fo  ferious,  a  judicious  by-dander  might 
give  himfelf  the  comedy  of  obferving  the 
airs  of  confequence,  which  an  operator  af- 
fumes  for  .a  woman  under  his  cafe  not  lo~ 
ling  the  life,  of  which  but  for  him  fhe 
would  moft  probably  not  have  been  in  the 
leaf:  danger.  Thus  a  man,  whofe  all  of 
merit  well  weighed,  is  no  more  than  not 
having  been  able  to  confummate  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  mother  and  child,  in  fpite  of 
the  kindnefs  of  nature,  fhall  for  that  nega¬ 
tive  merit  be  allowed  the  pofitive  one  of 
having  performed  wonders  of  art.  Then 
it  is  that  the  mother  naturally  in  a  rapture 
of  joy  at  her  deliverance,  in  which  fhe  ne¬ 
ver  remembers  but  with  a  gratitude,  of 
which  fhe  only  miftakes  the  objed,  by 
paying  to  the  operator,  what  in  fad  was 

due 
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due  to  nature ;  then  it  is,  I  fay,  that  the 
mother,  father  or  parties  concerned,  for 
want  of  making  due  allowances  in  a  point 
they  are  fo  excufable  for  not  underftand- 
jng,  cordially  join  the  felf-applaufe  of  the 
man- midwife.  Nor  does  it  unfrequently 
happen,  that  one  of  thefe  inftrumentarians, 
after  an  operation,  for  which  he  deferves 
the  fevereft  cenfure,  and  of  which,  what¬ 
ever  neceffity  he  had  to  plead  was  original¬ 
ly  owing  to  his  own  unlkilfulnefs  or  omif- 
fion,  lhall  ftrut  about  the  room,  and  flo- 
r  idling  his  butcher’s  pel,  fing  an  lo  Peean 
to  himfelf,  “  for  that  his  mSiorious  art  had 
<c  faved  nature  as  it  were  by  enchantment 
Then  it  is,  that  in  full  chorus  the  deluded 
parties,  in  the  innocence  of  their  heads 
and  hearts,  hold  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
and  pioully  exclaim,  “  what  a  narrow  efcape 
s(  ffa  patient  had,  thanks  to  the  learned  Dr, 
“  and  what  a  mercy  it  was  fie  had  not  been 
«  trufled  to  fuch  an  ignorant  creature  as  a 
«  midwife  muft  he’.’ 


*  Levret’s  words,  p.  279* 


This 
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This  folly  has  even  fometimes  gone  fo 
far,  that  when  a  woman  has,  through  a 
man-midwife’s  mif-pradlice,  fuffered  per¬ 
haps  a  wrong,  fo  deep  as  to  be  difqualifi- 
ed  for  ever  after  for  being  a  mother,  or 
had  a  fine  child,  literally  fpeaking,  mur¬ 
dered  ( fecundum  artem  indeed)  he  has,  what 
with  fcientific  jargon,  through  the  cloud 
of  which  it  was  impoflible  for  perfons  un- 
verfed  in  the  matter  to  difcern  the  truth, 
what  with  an  air  of  importance,  and  what 
with  efpecially  her  own  weak  prepofleflion 
in  favor  of  the  fuperiority  of  men  to  wo- 
men-pradtitioners,  known  how  to  impofe 
on  her  the  moil  atrocious  injury  for  fo  great 
a  fervice  as  that  of  faving  life  is  for  ever 
held.  The  deceived  patient  then  thinks 
fhe  cannot  thank  him  too  much,  nor  re¬ 
ward  him  fufficiently  for  what  he  could  be 
fcarce  puniflied  enough,  if  proportionably 
to  the  mifchief  he  had  done ;  and  to  which 
his  mif-reprefentations  have  perhaps  even 
made  herfelf  innocently  an  accomplice  5 

This  indeed  is  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for.  A  pregnant  woman  muft  efpecially, 
in  the  moment  of  her  labor-pains,  think 

herfelf 
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herfelf  too  much  in  the  power  of  the 
operator,  to  whom  the  has  trufted  her¬ 
felf,  to  difpute  his  judgment.  She  may 
even,  and  that  is  probably  ofteneft  the 
cafe,  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  it,  to 
difpute  it.  Her  labor  is  fevere,  and,  as 
before  obferved,  fevere,  or  at  leaft  the 
more  fo,  very  likely  from  fome  fault  of  his. 
Her  deliverance  lingers;  Nature, from,  fome 
vice  of  conformation,  or  defe£t  of  art  in 
her  affiftent,  appears  faint,  remifs,  infuf- 
ficient,  in  fhort,  in  her  expulfive  efforts; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  pains  of  the  patient 
grow  more  and  more  intenfe  and  intolera¬ 
ble  :  the  man-midwife,  either  perplexed 
or  impatient,  or  not  knowing  what  better 
to  do,  has  recourfe  to  thofe  fatal  inftru- 
ments,  with  which  the  odds  are  fo  great, 
that  he  will  gall,  bruife,  or  irreparably 
wound  the  child,  or  the  mother  *.  In 


*  It  is  among  the  fmaller  ?nifchiefs  done  to  the  mother ,  that 
I  here  mention  my  having  not  unfrequently  feen  ruptures 
brought  on  hy  the  practice  of  men-midwives ,  upon  patients 
in  other  lyings-in ,  precedently  to  the  one  in  which  I  attended 
them .  Ihefe  ruptures  I  have  fometimes  been  able  to  remedy 
by  good  manage?nent  in  my  laying  them . 


fonte 
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4 

In  fome  cafes  indeed,  he  may  take  the 
dreadful  advantage  of  the  mother’s  ago¬ 
nies  of  pain,  to  ufe  thofe  inftruments,  and 
do  her  a  mifchief  fhe  may  not  juft  then 
feel,  from  the  pain  of  the  operation  being 
abforbed  in  the  greater  one;  to  ufe  them, 
I  fay,  unobferved  by  her  *. 

But  where  the  exigency  appears  yet 
greater,  where,  in  ihort,  the  operator  ima¬ 
gines,  as  he  too  often  imagines  fuch  an 
extremity  where  it  does  not  exift,  as  that 
either  the  mother  or  the  child  muft  perilh, 
it  is  his  maxim,  and  certainly  a  very  juft 
one,  to  confider  the  mother’s  fafety,  as  the 
preferable  objedt.  Of  this  preference  then 
he  makes  a  merit,  fo  much  the  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  mother  for  her  own  felf- 
prefervation  being  fo  palpably  concerned, 
and  fo  much  the  lefs  difputable  for  her 
not  knowing  but  he  may  be  in  the  right, 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  fatal  dilemma.  In 
fuch  a  doubt,  if  nature  takes  the  part  of 


*  tc  Let  the  forceps  be  unlocked,  and  the  blade  cau- 
“  tioufly  difpofed  under  the  cloaths,  fo  as  not  to  be  dif- 
“  covered” .  Smellie,  p.  272. 
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the  child’s  life,  which  is  at  (take  in  the 
decllion,  (lie  alfo  much  more  ftrongly  and 
reafonably  takes  the  part  of  the  mother  s 
own  exiftence  in  the  mother’s  own  breafh 
She  cannot  then  deny  the  premiffes,  of 
which  (he  is  no  judge,  when  the  inference 
is  not  only  in  favor  of  her  life,  but  even  a 
very  juft  one  upon  the  admiftion  of  thofe 
premiffes e  The  temptation  alfo  of  a  quick 
riddance  from  a  violent  date  of  pain,  is 
too  great  a  temptation  for  a  weak  woman, 
overpowered  with  her  adlual  feelings  in 
that  rack  of  nature,  to  refill: :  (he  acqui- 
efces  then,  or  perhaps  her  hufband,  her 
friends,  equally  ignorant  with  herfelf  of 
the  truth  of  things,  and  duly  (impathizing 
with  her  in  her  impatience  of  her  longer 
differing,  even  virtuoufly,  even  pioufly 
acquiefce  in  the  recourfe  to  thefe  inftru- 
ments,  which  are  (b  fure  of  deftroying 
the  child,  and  hardly  ever  fail  of  doing 
the  mother  great  and  fometimes  irrepara- 

Me  mifchief. 

When  then  the  child  has  been  deftroy- 
ed,  the  mother  damaged  ;  in  fatisfaftion 

for  all  this  tragic-work,  what  have  you 

but 
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but  perhaps  the  learned  Doctor's  affertion, 
“  *  that  if  this  force  had  not  been  ufed ,  the 
“  mother  mujl  have  been  loft  as  well  as  the 

“  chiidr 

Now  granting  what  is  the  utmoft  that 
candor  can  be  expedted  to  grant,  that  in 
but  the  doubt  of  the  mother’s  life,  it  is 
right  to  facrifice  the  life  of  the  child  to 
that  doubt,  and  much  more  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  mother’s  life  not  to  be  other- 
wiie  faved,  than  by  thefe  fatal  inftruments, 
I  beg  and  entreat  all  fathers  and  mothers, 
or  who  are  likely  to  be  fo,  to  conftder 
with  themfelves  whether. 

In  the  firft  place,  an  experienced  mid¬ 
wife  is  not  more  likely  to  prevent  fuch  an 
extiemity  by  previous  management,  pro¬ 
per  anticipations,  and  aftual  handinefs 
dunng  the  labor-pains,  than  the  aukward 
man-pradlitioner  (as  moft  of  them  evi¬ 
dently  are)  who  muft,  naturally  Ipeaking, 
be  fo  much  her  inferior  in  thofe  points  of 
her  art,  which  conduce  effentially  to  the 


*  See  Smellie,  p  307, 
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fmoothing  the  way  for,  and  effedtuating  a 
delivery ;  and  from  the  defeat  of  which 
points  that  neceffity  which,  is  pleaded  of  a 
recourfe  to  inftruments,  originally  takes 
its  rife.  So  that  in  fad  they  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  danger,  pretend  to  remove 
it,  and  how  ?  by  an  evil  only  inferior  to 
death  itfelf,  from  which  however  thofe  are 
not  always  fafe,  to  whofe  fafetv  fo  much 
is  facrificed  in  vain. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  well  be 
recommended  to  confideration,  whether, 

as  the  common  methods  *  confeffedly  al¬ 
lowed 


*  Smellie,  p,  291.  “  When  the  head  prefents, 

cc  and  cannot  be  delivered  by  the  labor-pains ;  when  all 
cc  the  common  methods  have  been  ufed  without  fuccefs, 
cc  the  woman  being  exhaufted,  and  all  her  efforts  vain  ; 
“  and  when  the  child  cannot  be  delivered  without  fuch 
cc  -force  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother ,  becaufe 
«  head  is  too  large,  or  the  pelvis  too  narrow :  it 
cc  then  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  head, 
cc  and  extract  with  the  hand,  foiceps,  or  ciotchet. 
CC  Indeed  this  laff  method  formerly  was  the  common 
cc  practice  when  the  child  could  not  be  eafily  turned, 
cc  and  is  hill  in  ufe  with  thofe  who  do  not  know  how 
cc  to  fave  the  child  by  delivery  with  the  forceps :  for 

cc  this  reafon  their  chief  care  and  ftudy  was  to  diftin- 

“  guiflx. 
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lowed  by  the  men-midwives  to  be  the 
preferable  ones,  fince  the  recourfe  to  in- 
ftruments  is  not  even  by  them  allowed, 
until  the  common  methods  are  exhaufted, 
there  is  not  great  reafon,  without  breach  of 
charity,  to  imagine  that  the  natural  unfit- 
nels  of  the  men  for  the  common  methods  does 
not  determine  efpecially  the  common  men- 
midwives  to  an  over-hafty  recourfe  to  the 
extraordinary  ones,  and  make  them  fee 
very  dangerous  fymptoms,  where  they  are  no 
better  than  phantoms  of  their  own  crea¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  by  their  eagernels  to  em¬ 
brace  them  for  an  excufe,  they  lofe  to  the 
patient  that  benefit  of  patience  in  general, 
which  Dr.  Smellie  himfelf  allows  in  a 

»  f  -  / 


tc  guifli,  whether  the  Fatus  was  dead  or  alive  ;  and  as 
“  th e/igns  were  uncertain ,  the  operation  was  often  de- 
“  laved  until  the  woman  was  in  the  moft  imminent 
“  danger;  or  when  it  was  performed  fooner,  theopera- 
“  tor  was  frequently  accufed  with  rajbnefs ,  oathe  fup- 
“  polltion  that  the  child  might  in  time  have  been  deli- 
“  vered  alive  by  the  labor-pains  :  perhaps  he  was  fome- 
“  times  confcious  to  himfelf,  of  the  juftice  of  this  im - 
“  putation ,  although  what  he  had  done  was  with  an  up- 
“  right  intention.” — This  laft  indeed  would  be  too 
uncharitable  not  to  grant. 

M  3  parti- 
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particular  cafe  To  which  patience  the 
midwives  are  fo  much  more  inclined  than 
the  men,  as  indeed  they  may  well  be, 
fince,  fhould  that  even  be  exhaufted,  they 
have  no  inftruments  to  fly  to  for  the  a- 
bridgment  of  a  labor *  *  and  where  they 
underftand  their  bufinefs,  not  only  every 
thing  is  be  A:  done  without  them,  but  the 
want  of  them  is  prevented. 

But  befides  the  common  motive  of  im¬ 
patience  in  the  men-pradtitioners  for  re- 


*  Smellie,  p.  255.  In  this  cafe,  we  find,  by  expe- 
«  rience,  that,  unlefs  the  woman  has  fome  very  dan- 
GEROUS  SYMPTOM,  the  head  will  in  time  hide gra- 
«  dually  down  into  the  pelvis ,  even  when  it  is  too  large 
«  to  be  extra  fled  with  the  fillet  or  forceps ,  and  the 
«  child  be  safely  delivered  by  the  labor-pains ,  al- 

*c  though  flow  and  lingering^  and  the  mother  feems  weak 
«  and  exhaufted ,  provided  fhe  be  fupported  with  nou- 
«  rifhino;  and  ffrengthening  cordials.”  Now  in  this 
Dr.  Smellie  is  very  right  ;  his  wrong  confiils  in  not 
making  this  conclufion  more  extenfive,  as  that  of  his 
fellow-pradHtioners  too  often  does,  in  fancying  or  ex¬ 
agerating  dangerous  fiymptoms :  whereas  for  once  that 
nature  really  occafions  them,  they  are  incomparably 
oftener  the  effects  of  the  operator’s  own  mif-practice  : 
this  obfervation  I  cannot,  for  the  truth  and  importance 
of  it,  too  often  repeat. 

for  ting 
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forting  to  that  dangerous  expedient  of  ma¬ 
king  ftiort  work,  of  which  the  women  are 
unhappily  incapable  or  at  leaft  which 
the  good  artifts  among  them  hold  in  the 
contempt  and  deteftation  it  deferves ;  are 
there  no  other  motives  from  which  re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  the  inftruments  ?  I 
have  hinted  at  fome  :  but  as  the  matter  is 
of  infinite  importance,  from  the  ufe  made 
of  thefe  inftruments,  in  introducing  men 
into  the  pra&ice  of  an  art  fo  appropriated 
to  the  women,  it  cannot  but  be  of  fervice 
even  to  the  public,  to  difcufs  thejufticeat 

leaft  of  fome  of  thofe  hints,  and  examine 
whether  there  is  any  farther  foundation 
for  my  fears;  that  the  precipitancy  of  the 
men  in  their  reforting  to  inftruments,  or 
to  the  prematurely  forcing  a  delivery,  to 


*  In  honor  to  truth,  be  it  here  noted,  that  a  few,  and 
very  few  indeed  of  the  midwives, dazzled  with  that  vogue 
into  which  the  inftruments  brought  the  men,  to  the  fup- 
planting  themfelves,  attempted  to  employ  them,  and 
though  certainly  they  could  handle  them  at  leaft  as  dex- 
troufsly  as  the  men,  they  foon  difcoverd  that  they  were 
at  once  inftgniftcant  and  dangerous  fubftitutes  to  their 
own  hands,  with  which  they  were  fure  of  conducting 
their  operations  both  more  fafely,  more  eftedually, 
and  with  lcfs  pain  to  the  patient. 

\  M  4 
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the  utmoft  danger  if  both  mother  and 
child,  whether,  in  fhort,  the  pretence  of 
extremities  may  not,  in  lome  cafes,  have 
even  other  caufes,  than  a  natural  inca¬ 
pacity  for  the  common  method,  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  better  practice,  or  their  impa- 
tience. 

I  have  before  remarked  what  I  here 
repeat,  and  repeat  it  without  the  lead:  ap- 
prehenfion  of  being  juftly  taxed  with 
breach  of  charity,  that  a  mere  fordid  view 
of  lucre,  of  fiipplementing,  in  fhort,  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  fuccefs  in  other  profeffions, 
was  originally  the  foundation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  that  novel  fed  of  men-midwives, 
which  we  have  in  our  days  feen  fo  much 
multiplied.  If  any  can  imagine  that  the 
inftrumentarians,  with  their  crotchets, 
their  forceps,  and  the  reft  of  their  iron  or 
fteel  apparatus,  had  more  in  view  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  diftrefted  females,  from  the 
dangers  to  them  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
midwives,  than  they  had  their  own  in- 
tereft,  in  the  ftepping  into  the  place  of 
thofe  they  fo  injurioufly  decried  ;  if  any, 
I  fay,  can  believe  that  fheer  humanity,  and 
not  fordid  gain,  was  their  view,  I  can  only 

pity 
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pity  a  credulity,  that  muft  proceed  more 
from  a  goodnefs  of  the  heart,  than  of 
the  head.  But  to  whoever  will  deign 
to  confult  his  own  reafon,  exercifed  upon 
fadls  *nd  the  nature  of  things,  may  eafily 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  intereft,  and  intereft 
only,  infpired  and  actuated  thefe  intruders 
into  a  province  fo  little  made  for  them,  of 
which  there  can  hardly  he  a  ffxonger  pre— 
fumption  than  the  very  recommendation  of 
inftruments,  of  which  not  one  of  them 
but  muft  know  the  pernicioufnefs,  though 
they  make  it  the  capital  handle  of  the 
introduction  of  themfelves.  Not  one  of 
them  but  rails  at  them,  and  ufes  them. 
Now,  as  I  may  fafely  take  it  for  granted, 
that  intereft  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  inno¬ 
vation,  where  that  fame  intereft  is  the 
principle,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  me, 
that  it  is  generally  tpeakipg  the  leading  or 
the  governing  one.  It  is  rarely  contented  - 
with  aCting  a  fecond  part.  It  often  exaCts 
Sacrifices,  but  is  rarely  itfelf  one.  All  the 
aCtions  and  procedure  of  its  votaries  take 
the  tinCture  of  it.  Humanity  and  all 
the  virtuous  or  tender  paffions  are  either' 
totally  excluded,  or  exift  with  little  or  no 
efficacy  in  a  heart  enflaved  by  intereft. 

In 
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In  virtue  of  this  reafoning,  and  I  fhould 
be  much  more  glad  of  finding  myfelf  mif- 
taken  (knowingly  I  am  fure  I  am  not  fo) 
than  that  it  fhould  be  but  too  much  veri¬ 
fied  by  matter  of  fail,  I  fhall  here  fubmit 
a  cafe  to  the  reader  for  his  own  decifion 
on  the  probability*  and  I  dare  iwear,  that 
among  the  female  readers  efpecially,  I 
may  chance  to  have,  there  will  be  more 
than  one,  who,  on  her  own  perfonal  ex¬ 
perience,  could  atteft  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  cafe,  or  at  leaft  has  the  ftrongeft  grounds 
of  prefumption  of  it. 

A  Woman  then,  lingering  in  a  fevere 
labor,  and  urged  by  her  pains  naturally  to 
wifh  the  fpeedieft  end  of  them,  is  yet  by 
another  fuperior  prompterfhip  of  nature 
defirous  of  meriting  the  fweet  name  of  mo¬ 
ther,  and  is  inclined  of  herfelf  not  to  think 
it  over-purchafed  by  a  little  more  patience. 
In  this  crifis,  much  mull:  depend  on  the 
judgment,  and  confequently  on  the  advice 
of  the  afliftent  practitioner,  male  or  fe¬ 
male.  If  a  midwife,  befides  the  tender- 
nefs  conftitutional  to  her  fex,  her  natural 
■  ,  :  fears 
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fears  for  the  mother  efpecially,  not  with¬ 
out  a  due  fhare  of  concern  for  the  child, 
where  there  is  a  poffibility  of  faving  it  with¬ 
out  too  great  a  rifk  to  the  parent,  befides 
the  fuperior  execution  of  her  art  in  points 
of  the  manual  function,  fhe  is  moreover 
bound  in  all  duty  to  fee  one  labor  come  to 
its  iffue  before  fhe  undertakes  another;  for 
the  fake  of  which,  fhe  cannot  well,  if  fhe 
would,  without  inftruments,  prematurely 
force  a  delivery  by  fuch  violent,  dangerous 
and  fo  often  deftrucftive  means,  She  will 
then  in  courfe  encourage  and  infpirit  her 
charge  with  patience,  and  ufe  all  the  blan- 
difhments,  toothing  methods  imagina¬ 
ble  to  comfort,  relieve,  and  flrengthen  the 
refolution  and  fpirit  of  the  lying-in-wo¬ 
man.  Now,  a  man-midwife,  well  paid \ 
will  perhaps  in  that  cold  unaffedionate 
manner,  with  which  a  duty  that  has  no 
foundation  but  in  interefl  is  ever  perform¬ 
ed,  exhort  to  endurance  that  patient  whom 
his  dexterity  is  infufficient  to  relieve,  that 
patient  whofe  pains  are  perhaps  for  the 
greateft  part  his  own  fault.  But  fhould 
he,  during  fome  lingering  labor,  be  call¬ 
ed  elfewhere,  i  to  a  more  rich  employer. 
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orfhould  one  from  whom  he  has  greater  ex¬ 
peditions,  require  an  attendance  from  him 
incompatible  with  his  duty  to  his  prior 
employer,  is  not  here  a  temptation  to  make 
a  quick  difpatch  with  his  inftruments  ?  A 
temptation  to  which  it  is  at  lead:  doubtful 
whether  a  man,  aduated  by  intereft,  may 
not  be  over-inclined  to  yield.  It  may  even 
byafs  him,  without  his  perceiving  it  him- 
felf.  A  man's  determining  motive,  when 
it  is  not  of  a  very  j  uftifiable  nature,  is  of¬ 
ten  Ikreened  even  from  himfelf  by  a  more 
fpecious  one.  Such,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
is  the  faving  the  mother,  ofteneft  by  de- 
ftroying,  and  fometimes  by  only  galling, 
bruizing,  or  maiming  the  child,  when  the 
mother  rarely  efcapes  her  fhare  of  the  dif¬ 
fering.  How  many  mothers  have  pathe¬ 
tically  interceded,  and  interceded  in  vain, 
for  a  refpite  of  execution,  when  the  ope¬ 
rator  has  in  a  peremptory  tone  cut  fhort 
their  inftances,  by  telling  them  in  a  ma- 
gifterial  way,  that  he  knew  bed:  what  to 
do,  and  could  not  anfwer  for  the  patient’s 
life,  if  the  operation  was  longer  delayed  ! 
What  reply  has  a  poor  woman,  weak  by 
nature,  oppreded  by  pain,  and  fubdued 
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by  her  prepofleflion  to  oppofe  to  fuch  an 
argument  of  neceffity,  of  which  her  own 
life  appears  to  be  the  favored  objedt  ? 
What  hufband,  what  friends,  but  muft 
unhefitatingly  fubfcribe  to  fo  juft  a  prefe¬ 
rence  as  that  of  the  mother  and  the  child  ? 
Not  that  I  would  inlinuate  here,  that  fuch 
a  dilemma  does  not  fometimes  though  cer¬ 
tainly  very  rarely  exift  :  but  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  it  is  too  often  rather  lightly 
taken  for  granted  that  it  does  exift  ?  May 
it  not  be  prefumed,  that  the  inftruments 
are  brought  oftener  into  ufe  than  is  necef- 
fary,  for  the  fake  of  a  difpatch,  of  which 
the  child  is  almoft  ever  the  vidtim,  and 
not  unfeldom  the  mother  herfelf,  who  is 
always  hurt,  and  fometimes  infeparably 
damaged  ?  May  it  not  be  juftly  fufpedted, 
that  the  abufes  of  Art  have  occafioned  to 
many  women  an  appearance  of  barrennefs, 
from  the  reality  of  which  kinder  Nature 
had  in  fadt  exempted  them  ? 

But  as  if  ignorance,  inability,  impati¬ 
ence,  intereftednefs,  were  not  all  of  them 
fufficient  motives  for  the  forcing  ufe  of 
thefe  inftruments,  Dr.  Smellie  has  unmean- 

ingly 
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ingly  added  another,  which  alone  muft, 
to  the  greateft  number  of  the  men-pradti- 
tioners,  prove  a  greater  excitement  than 
all  the  others  put  together,  if  it  be  true, 
that  Vanity  has  fo  great  a  predominancy 
over  the  human  heart  as  it  is  generally 
imagined  to  have.  But  let  us  firft  quote 
him  :  the  inference  will  follow. 

“  (P.  265.)  at  any  rate ,  as  women  are 
“  commonly  frightened  at  the  very  name  of 
“  an  inftrument,  it  is  advifeable  to  conceal 
“  them  as  much  as pofjible ,  untill  (mind  pray 
“  that  un till)  the  character  of  the  ope- 
“  rator  is  eftablifhed.” 

(P.  273.)  “  Though  the  forceps  are  co- 
cc  vere'd  with  leather ,  and  appear  Jo  Ample 
and  innocent,  I  have  given  directions  for 
“  concealing  them,  that  young  practitioners 
before  their  characters  are  fully  efta- 
“  blifhed,  may  avoid  the  calumnies  and  mij- 
“  reprefentations  of  thofe  people  who  are  apt 
€t  to  prejudice  the  ignorant  and  weak-minded 
againfl  the  ufe  oj  any  inftrument ,  though 
“  never  fo  neceffary ,  in  this  prof  'efion  ;  and 
who  taking  the  advantage  of  unforefeen  ac - 

“  ci dents 
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“  ci dents  which  may  afterwards  happen  to  the 
“  patient ,  charge  the  whole  misfortune  to  the 
“  INNOCENT  OPERATOR.” 

Here  I  appeal  to  every  reader  of  com- 
mon-fenfe,  to  every  reader  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  human  heart,  whether  it 
can  be  imagined  that  any  man-midwife, 
who  is  called  in  to  the  aid  of  a  lying-in 
woman,  will  choofe  to  appear  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  young  practitioner ,  or  of  fuch  an 
one,  as  that  his  character  is  not  enough 
efiablifhed  to  dare  to  ufe  inftruments,  for 
fear  of  after-reflexions.  Is  not  there,  if 
but  in  this  leflon  of  the  Doctor's,  couched 
a  ftrong  temptation  for  a  man-praCtitioner 
not  indeed  to  produce  openly  and  bare¬ 
facedly  his  apparatus  of  inftruments,  but 
to  be  very  uncautions  of  concealing  them  ? 
Since  the  reafon  for  concealing  them,  that 
of  the  women  being  apt  to  be  frightened  at 
them,  ftands  coupled  with  another  reafon, 
the  fitteft  in  the  world  to  work  a  contrary 
effeCt  to  both  ;  by  piquing  the  vanity  of 
the  operator  to  fuffer  them  to  be  feen,  and 
what  is  worfe  yet,  to  the  ufing  them  on* 
ly  that  they  might  be  feen>  efpecially  if  to 
this  motive  of  oftentation  you  add,  that  if 

thefe 
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thefe  inftruments  being  the  very  grand  and 
capital  point  of  their  imaginary  fnperiority 
to  the  women-praditioners ;  over  whom 
every  occafion  of  ufing  them  feems  to  the 
men  a  kind  of  triumph. 

But  while  it  is  to  the  novices  in  the 
art,  that  Dr.  Smellie  recommends  more 
efpecially  the  concealment  of  thefe  fame 
terrifying  inftruments,  the  good  Dr.  does 
not  feem  aware,  that  an  advice  much  more 
honeft  and  humane  might  be  given  to  the 
women,  for  whofe  benefit  the  inftruments 
are  fuppofed  to  be  invented,  which  is,  not  to 
employ  young  practitioners  or  novices,  not  in 
ihort  to  employ  thofe  whofe  character  was 
not  fully  eftablifhed,  lince  they  might,  in  or¬ 
der  to  pafs  for  adepts,  or  at  leaft  for  no  no¬ 
vices,  be  too  apt  to  embrace  occafions  of 
florilhing  thofe  fame  inftruments  with  lefs 
neceflity,  if  pofiible,  than  the  great  mm 
themfelves  of  the  profeffion.- 

r-  .  -  y  * 

In  the  mean  time,  this  curious  injunction 
to  th t  young  praditioners,  while  the  old  ones 
are  by  that  diftindion  implicitly  allowed 
more  opennefs  in  ufing  the  inftruments, 
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reminds  me  of  the  caution  of  the  Regent- 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  taking  monfieur 
de  St.  Albin  *,  a  natural  fon  of  his,  that 
was  in  prieft's  orders,  to  'talk,  for  fome 
irregularities,  of  which  certain  bifhops  had 
complained,  laid  to  him  in  their  prefence. 

Sirrah^  could  not  you  Jlay  till  you  were  a 

bijhop  f  ” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of 
recourfe  to  inllruments,  and  there  are  o- 
ther  poffible  ones  which  I  have  omitted, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  this  nation  they  are 
more  frequently  employed  than  even  in 
France,  where  that  pernicious  falhion  firft 
took  birth.  And  yet  in  this  very  nation 
it  is,  that  the  men-pradtitioners  themfelves 
own,  that  the  lefs  they  are  ufed  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Now  will  they,  to  folve  this  contra¬ 
diction  of  their  pradtice  to  their  dodtrine, 
plead  that  the  labor?  of  the  women  here 
are,  in  general,  more  difficult  than  they 
are  in  France  ?  Common  fenfe  and  truth 
will  however  furnilh  ajufterfolution:  men- 
midwives  are  more  employed  here  than  in 


*  At  this  day  archbifhop  gf  Cambrav. 
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France ,  where  the  women-pracftitioners  are 
ftill  refpedted,  and  lefs  driven  out  of  prac¬ 
tice,  confequently  inftruments  are  lefs  fre¬ 
quently  ufed.  ‘  For  I  will  not  pay  the 
men-operators  of  this  country  fo  ill  a  com¬ 
pliment,  as  to  excufe  them,  by  faying  they 
are  lefs  dexterous  at  the  manual  function 
than  thofe  of  France,  and  therefore  the 
-  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  in¬ 
ftruments,  df  which  they  themfelves  have 
fo  ill  an  opinion,  though  indeed  not  a  fo 
thoroughly  bad  one  as  they  deferve. 

In  the  mean  while  they  may  well  pro¬ 
ceed  triumphing  in  their  career,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  fatal  trips  they  make  in 
it,  while,  if  they  did  not  even  run  it  in 
the  dark,  they  have  fo  much  learned  duft 
ready  to  throw  into  the  peoples  eyes  whom 
it  is  fo  much  their  intereft  to  blind.  No 
wonder  then,  that  fince^,  in  the  more  fe- 
vere  cafes,  in  the  preternatural  labors,  they 
fo  often  receive  from  well-meaning  em¬ 
ployers  both  pay  and  thanks  for  the  great- 
eft  mifchiefs,  owing  to  their  errors  both  of 
omiffion  and  commiffion,  they  fhould,  in 
the  lefs  difficult,  and  which  are  by  much 
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the  mod  frequent  ones,  where  no  tragic 
accidents  have  happened,  have  credit  given 
them  for  a  merit,  to  which  their  pretenti¬ 
ons  are  fo  little  examined.  For  this  they 
are  indebted  to  the  overflow  of  a  gratitude 
at  a  lofs  for  a  living  objedt  and  from  an  im¬ 
patience  of  doubt  miftaking  that  objedt  fo 
giofly,  as  well  as  to  that  fame  prepoffeffion’s 
continuing,  from  which  they  were  prefe- 
ably  employed.  Hence  it  is,  that  one 
might  often  hear  women,  who  had  not 
even  fuffered  a  little  by  their  practice, 
from  the  want  of  knowing,  that  by  their 
practice  it  was  they  did  not  fuffer  lefs,  very 
fincerely  fay,  “  Dr.  Juch  an  one  attended 
?ne  in  ??jy  lying-in  — —  He  delivered  me  very 

"  ^ell-y  - Or,  "  I  have  been  lain  for 

“  four  or  more  children  by  a  man-midwife, 
“  and  never  had  room  to  complain."  All 
which  proves  no  more  than  what  may  very 
well  have  happened,  that  Nature  has  been 
too  favorable  to  them,  for  even  the  un¬ 
toward  affiftence  of  a  man,  in  the  office 
of  a  midwife,  entirely  to  frustrate  her  be¬ 
neficence.  I  do  not  here  add  the  weight 
tha tfajhion  throws  into  the  feale  of  preju¬ 
dice,  referving  to  treat  of  that  feparately. 

» . 
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But  to  that  conclusion  in  favor  of  the 
men-midwives,  from  the  fuppofed  fuperi- 
ority  of  their  fuccefs  to  that  of  the  wo- 
men-pra&itioners,  contained  in  the  objec¬ 
tion  I  am  now  anfwering,  I  have  further 
to  oppofe  an  argument  drawn  from  matter 
vf  j  at!,  to  which  I  Should  imagine  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  fatisfadlory  reply.  This 
argument  then  confifts  in  a  fair  appeal  to 
Experience  herfelf. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  in  the 
Hotel- Dieu  at  Paris,  there  are  no  men- 
pra&itioners  fuffered,  for  I  do  not  include 
the  furgeon-major,  who  is  abfolutely  no 
more  than  an  officer  for  the  form-fake. 
Confequently  there  are  no  inftruments  ever 
employed  in  the  delivery,  of  the  women 
admitted  to  that  hofpital.  It  is  true  they 
are  extremely  well  taken  care  of ;  all  ne- 
ceflaries  are  found  them  by  that  noble  cha¬ 
rity;  but  yet  It  cannot  bethought,  that 
the  fame  abundance  of  eafe  and  conveni¬ 
ences  can  be  afforded,  as  by  thole  perfons, 
generally  fpeaking,  who  employ  men-mid¬ 
wives.  This  diftin&ion  I  mention  for  the 
'  4  .  ■  fake 
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fake  of  the  allowance  juftly  to  be  made 
in  the  calculate  I  am  about  to  propofe. 
Notwithstanding  however  the  fuperiority 
in  this  point  on  the  lide  of  men-midwives 
practice,  notwithstanding  the  grief  of  mind 
from  various  caufes,  as  well  as  the  bad 
constitution  of  the  bodies  of  many  of  thofe 
indigent  wretches,  prior  to  the  reception 
into  that  hoipital,  notwithstanding  other 
eafily  conceivable  difadvantages ;  notwith¬ 
standing  all  thefe,  I  fay,  take  any  given 
number  of  patients,  delivered  purely  by 
the  midwives  of  that  hofpital,  without 
the  intervention  of  one  man-pra&itioner, 
and  efpecially  without  instruments,  and 
to  that  given  number,  oppofe  an  equal 
one  of  women  attended  from  the  firSt  of 

I  / 

their  labor  to  their  delivery  by  the  men- 
midwives,  and  fee  on  the  Side  of  which 
fex,  in  the  operators,  there  will  be  found 
the  greater  number  of  thofe  who  Shall 
have  done  well,  or  Suffered  lead:. 

I  ►  .  •  *  ,  I  ^  .• 

I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  propofe 
fuch  an  experiment  from  my  own  certain 
knowledge.  I  have  feen.  more  than  two 
thoufand  women  delivered  under  my  eyes, 
at  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  fome  of  whofe 
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cafes  muft  be  readily  imagined  to  have  been 
fevere  or  preternatural  ones.  Yet  all  of 
them  were  delivered  by  our  midwives  and 
apprentices  without  the  aid  of  a  man-prac¬ 
titioner;  nor  an  inftrument  fo  much  as 
thought  of.  And  in  all  this  number  I  can 
fafely  aver,  there  were  but  four  who  died 
upon  their  lying-in ;  and  that  not  from 
any  fault  of  the  midwife’s  art ;  but  one 
from  the  complication  of  a  droply,  the 
other  three,  who  were  daughters  to  honed 
tradefmen,  funk  under  the  Ihock  of  grief 
and  fhame  at  the  being  deferted  by  the 
men  who  had  brought  them  into  that  con¬ 
dition.  They  died,  in  thorp  of  their  de¬ 
lire  to  die.  Yet  the  children  all  did  well. 

This  is  a  fadt  that  does  not  require  the 
being  believed  upon  my  word.  The 
known  practice  at  that  hofpital,  and  the 
regifters  regularly  kept,  will  atteft  the 
truth  of  this  computation.  And  here,  I 
appeal  to  every  intelligent  reader’s  own 
fenfe,  to  his  own  knowledge  of  things, 
whether  it  is  unfairly  prefumed,  that  in' 
the  lame  number  of  two  thoufand  women, 
delivered  by  the  men-pradtitioners,  they 

could 
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could  fhow  a  roll  fo  innocent,  fo  free  from 
fatal  mifchief  or  damage  to  their  patients, 
to  mother  and  to  child.  Let  any  parents, 
or  who  may  hope  to  be  parents,  01  aic 
concerned  but  for  the  intereft  of  mankind 
in  population,  weigh  but  the  force  of  this^ 
argument,  purely  drawn  from  a  matter  or 
fadt,  of  which  there  can  be  fo  few  who  are 
not,  in  fome  meafures,  judges  enough  to 
decide  upon  their  own  knowledge,  or  at 
lead:  on  ftrong  grounds  of  belief  or  con¬ 
jecture.  In  fuch  a  number  as  two  thou- 
fand  wom^n  delivered  by  the  men-opera- 
tors,  how  many,  by  what  I  know,  and  by 
what  many  others  mu  ft  know  as  well  as 
I,  mult  have  periftied,  or  been  torn,  rup¬ 
tured,  grievoufly  hurt,  or  irreparably  da- 
maged  !  How  many  innocent  infants  muft 
have  loft  their  little  lives,  in  proof  of  that 
fuperiority  of  pradtice  in  the  men  to  the 
women  !  Or  rather,  in  proof  of  that  infa¬ 
tuate  credulity,  which  has  prevailed  in 
favour  of  an  innovation  fo  unauthorized  by 
nature,  by  common  fenfe,  or  by  experi- 
ence ! 


Ob- 
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Objection  the  Thirteenth*. 

Say  what  you  will,  the  fafhion  will 
predominate.  It  is  now  the  fafhion  to 
prefer  men-pradtitioners  of  midwifery  to 
midwives.  You  will  oppofe  the  torrent 
in  vain. 

ANSWER. 

The  conclulion  again#  me  that  I  fhall 
oppofe  the  torrent  in  vain,  is  a  very  juft 
one.  As  to  myfelf,  I  ought  to  expedt  that 
I  fhould  oppofe  it  in  vain,  if  the  decifion 
of  the  public  was  to  turn  upon  any  thing 
of  fo  little  authority  as  my  private  opinion, 
efpecially  in  a  point  where  it  is  fo  juftly 
liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  its  being  byaffed, 
both  by  private  intereft,  and  partiality  to 
my  own  fex.  I  readily  then  grant  that 
my  own  opinion  fhould  go  for  nothing. 
But  what  ought  to  go  for  a  great  deal  is 
my  readers  own  judgment,  formed  upon 
his  own  reafon  and  knowledge.  But  that 
is  not  all.  I  have  fome  dependence  on 
Nature  and  common  fenfe  recovering  their 
rights,  from  this  preference  of  the  men- 

midwives 
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midwives  which  fhocks  both,  being,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  a  fafhion,  not 
even  of  the  growth  of  this  country,  but 
tranfplanted  from  a  neighbouring  one, 
whofe  follies  are  unhappily  fo  contagious, 
though  for  the  mod  part  fo  defpicable. 
How  a  few  interefted  men,  for  want  of 
bufinefs  in  their  own  profeffions,  tranf¬ 
planted  this  baneful  exotic  here,  where  it 
has  met  with  fuch  undue  cherifhment  has 
already  been  touched  upon. 

But  then  as  this  unnatural  preference 
has  all  the  folly  and  whim  of  fafhion  in 
it,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  it  will  alfo  have 
all  the  inftability  and  tranfitorinefs  of  one. 
Time  that  confirms  the  didiates  of  Nature 
deftroys  the  fidtions  of  opinion.  But  in 
points  where  Nature  is  herfelf  attacked  or 

injured,  inconveniencies  and  damages  ne¬ 
ver  fail  of  following  thereon,  enough  to  op- 
pofe  the  duration  of  them.  The  numbers 
of  lying-in  women  (thanks  to  beneficent  Na¬ 
ture)  rather  not  deftroyed  than  duly  affifted 
by  the  men-operators,  can  neither  atone  for 
thofe  who  perifh,  fometimes  the  mother, 
fometimes  the  child,  fometimes  both, 

while 
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while  none  of  them  are  but  fiifferers  in 
fome  degree  ;  nor  long  blind  a  public*  that 
has  fo  much  intereft  not  to  be  impofed 
upon  in  a  matter  fo  efiential  to  it,  by  falfo 
pretences,  or  by  an  injurious  and  interefled 
degradation  of  the  midwives,  who  at  the 
word;  can  hardly  be  fo  bad  as  the  very  beft 
of  the  men,  in  the  capital  point  of  their 
bufinefs,  the  manual  function.  The  of- 
teneft  greater  danger,  and  always  the  great¬ 
er  pain,  under  men-operators  than  under 
the  midwives  hands  will,  fooner  or  later, 
determine  the  parties  concerned  to  open 
their  eyes  on  their  greateft  intereft,  in  a 
point  of  fuch  infinite  importance  to  them. 

Granting  then  to  Falhion  all  the 
power  it  really  has,  and  a  greater  one  it 
is,  than  for  the  honor  of  human  kind,  can 
well  be  imagined,  iliil,  it  not  only  has  its 
limits  of  extenfion,  but  duration.  It 
is  only  for  the  truth  of  Nature  to  be  uni- 

| 

verfal  and  eternal. 

Fashion,  it  is  true,  may  not  only  go¬ 
vern  people  in  indifferent  matters,  fuch  as 
drefs,  furniture,  equipage,  or  fo  forth,  but 


even 
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even  in  effential,  even  in  capital  ones, 
fuch,  for  example,  as  is  this  point  of  op¬ 
tion  between  the  men-operators  and  the 
midwives  :  it  may,  in  fhort,  exert  its  ty~ 
ranny  in  many  things,  one  would  rather 
think  left  better  to  the  determination  of 
Reason.  But  then  this  tyranny  cannot 
well  be  long-lived.  The  evils  which  fuch 
a  fafhion  begets  deftroy  at  length  their 
own  parent.  No  opinion  then,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  can  be  permanent  that 
is  not  founded  on  the  truth  of  Nature  : 
but  where  the  confequences  of  fuch  an 
opinion  are  detrimental  to  the  good  of 
fociety,  which  is  the  darling  object  of 
Nature ;  that  fpirit  of  felf-prefervation 
which  fhe  has  fo  manifeftly  diffufed  thro* 
human  kind,  will  hardly  fuffer  errors 
pernicious  to  it  long  to  fubfifh  There  is 
no  fafhion  can,  under  fuch  objections,  long 
hold  out  againft  victorious  Nature,  who  is 

hire  to  revenge  the  violences  offered  her. 

* 

And  here  I  even  officioufly  feize  on  an 
occafion  that  rifes  to  me  out  of  the  very 
bowels,  I  may  fay,  of  my  fubjed,  of  fe- 
Jeding  for  one  proof  of  the  .  danger  of  a- 
dopting  innovations  offenfive  to  Nature,  a 

point 
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point  of  fuch  near  analogy  to  midwifery, 
as  that  of  nurfing  children,  the  care  of 
whom,  next  to  that  of  the  mothers,  is  the 
true  midwife’s  tender  province. 

I  wi£h  then  that  thofe,  who  too  readily 
admit  that  this  fo  recent  a  fafhion  of  em¬ 
ploying  men-midwives  preferable  to  fe¬ 
male  ones,  is  an  improvement  receivable 
on  the  foot  of  its  fuppofed  advantage  to 
human  kind,  would  confider  a  little  the 
aftual  confequences  of  having  flown  in  the 
face  of  Nature  with  refpefb  to  the  brings 
ing  up  young  children,  in  a  way  fear ce 
more  foreign  from  her  di&ates,  than  that 
of  men  delivering  women.  That  women 
are  by  Nature  herfelf  formed  for  the  office 
of  aiding  women  in  their  lying-in ;  that 
they  are  alfo  formed  to  bring  up  children 
by  the  bread:,  are  two  parts  of  their  dedi- 
natlon  by  Nature,  which  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries  feem  to  have  born  little  or 
no  controverfy.  Intered  has  lately  inva¬ 
ded  both  thefe  provinces.  With  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  as  to  the  fird,  that  of  women 
fupplanted  in  thcxi*  bulinefs  of  delivering 
women,  an  adtive  intered  has  prevailed  ; 

as 
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as  in  that  of  denying  the  female  bread:  to 
children,  it  is  a  purely  paffive  one  * ;  and 
we  (hall  foon  fee  what  a  dreadful  effedfc 
this  facrifice  of  Nature  to  intereft  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

As  to  the  mifchief  produced  by  the  o- 
ther,  of  the  implicitly  excluding  the  women 
from  midwifery,  by  the  power  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  fafhion,  it  is  not,  as  yet,  of  a 
Nature  for  obvious  reafons  quite  fo  fuf- 
ceptible  of  proof,  though  moft  certainly 
not  the  lefs  therefore  exiftent.  And  that 
mifchief  is  palpably  owing  to  the  gain 
which  the  men-midwives  find  or  prefume 
in  the  exercife  of  that  profeffion.  This  is. 
the  adtive  intereft  :  that  end  to  which  the 


*  By  this  intereft,  with  refpedl  to  the  mif-government 
of  the  infants  that  fall  upon  the  parifh,  I  do  not  mean 
fuch  a  perfonal  intereft,  as  that  the  fuper-intendants  of 
the  charity  put  a  fingle  farthing  into  their  own  private 
pockets,  out  of  the  favings,  by  the  with-holding  or 
grudging  a  proper  provifion  for  the  children,  but  merely 
the  intereft  of  a  parifh,  or  the  public,  in  fo  falfe  and 
inhuman  an  article  of  parcimony.  A  confideration 
which,  if  that  were  poffible,  renders  it  the  more  inex¬ 
orable  from  the  temptation  being  fo  much  the  lefs. 


\ 
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means  give  fo  juftly  the  conftru&ion  of 
bafe  and  fordid.  The  rich  are  the  objeit 
of  this  wretched  imposition,  which  will 
probably  lad:  fo  much  the  longer,  for  the 
intereft  to  be  found  in  impofinp'  upon 
them. 

But  for  the  denying  the  female  bread 
to  children;  it  has  not  indeed  paffed 
hitherto  into  a  tenet,  that  children  may  as 
well  be  reared  by  the  fpoon  as  by  the  bread:, 
becaufe  there  is  not  that  profpeit  of  the 
place  of  a  dry-nurfe  being  as  lucrative  as 
that  of  a  man-midwife.  If  it  was  fo,  I 
Ihould  not  difpair  of  feeing  a  great  he-fel- 
low  florifhing  a  pap-fpoon  as  well  as  a  for¬ 
ceps,  or  of  the  public  being  enlightened 
by  learned  trails  and  difputations,,  Huffed 
full  of  Greek  and  Latin  technical  terms,  to 
prove,  that  water-gruel  or  fcotch-porridge 
was  a  much  more  healthy  aliment  for  new¬ 
born  infants  than  the  milk  of  the  female 
bread:,  and  that  is  wasfaferfor  a  man  to  dan¬ 
dle  a  baby  than  for  an  infignificant  woman. 

As  this  unnatural  treatment  then  of 
children  is  almofl  entirely  as  yet  confined 

to 
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to  the  very  poor,  that  is  to  fay,  to  new¬ 
born  babes  thrown  upon  the  public  cha¬ 
rity  for  their  sustenance,  the  rear¬ 
ing  by  the  fpoon  is  not  yet  regularly  efta- 
blifhed  as  a  general  doBrine ,  it  is  only  ad¬ 
mitted  in  Practice!  As  proper  wet- 
nurfes,  from  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
them,  might  be  dearer  than  dry  ones  ;  the 
cheapejl  method  is  preferred,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  paffive  intereft  or  faving  oeconomy. 

But  what  are  the  confequences  of  this 
violation  of  Nature,  in  the  grudging  her 
peculiarly  appointed  aliment  to  thefe  poor 
little  candidates  for  life  ?  What  follows 
the  fubftituting,  for  cheapnefs-fake,  fucli 
food  as  is  meant  to  be  afforded  them,  and 
is  perhaps  fometimes  even  not  given  them? 
Death.  Death  with  all  that  cruelty  of 
torture  that  attends  atrophy  or  inanition. 
Thus  perifh  thefe  miferable  viilims  to  the 
falfe  opinion,  that  the  courfe  of  Nature 
can  be  changed  with  impunity.  I  have 
faid  here  falfe  opinion  offiy,  becaufe,  with 
all  the  obduracy  of  heart  that  the  fpirit 
of  intereft  fo  notorioully  creates,  with  all 
the  crimes  it  fo  often  produces,  I  cannot 
think,  that  fuch  an  horror,  as  the  murder 

of 
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of  fo  many  innocents,  can  be  entirely  im¬ 
puted  to  intereft  without  ignorance  coming 
in  for  its  fhare,  though  in  ter  eft  has  doubt- 
lefs  contributed  to  the  fo  long  continuance 
of  it. 

If  that  maxim  is  not  a  falfe  one,  that 
he  who  knowingly  fuffers  an  innocent 
perfon  to  perifh,  and  can  help  it,  is  adtu- 
ally  guilty  of  murder :  and  I  prefer  here 
the  term  of  guilty  to  that  of  acceftary ; 
becaufe  I  am  told,  that  where  there  is 
guilt  of  murder,  all  are  in  the  eye  of  equity 
and  law,  principals.  Ignorance  then,  of 
the  fure  murder  of  thefe  innocents  by 
their  method  of  treatment,  can  be  the 
only  plea  for  thofe  to  whom  the  national 
,  charity  had  committed  the  care  of  them. 
I  fhould  think  too,  that  even  I  myfelf  tin¬ 
ned  againft  charity,  if  I  did  not  believe, 
that  there  is  none  of  thofe  truftees  of  the 
poor  children,  that  would  not  fhudder  at 
the  thought,  of  himfelf  taking  an  infant 
up  by  the  leg  and  dafhing  its  brains  out: 
againft  the  wall.  And  yet  that  would  be 
balmy  mercy,  the  difpatch  confidered, 
compared  to  the  lingering  tortures,  in 

which 
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which  thofe  poor  little  creatures  mu  ft  ex¬ 
pire,  in  the  common  way  of  parhh-nurf- 
ing.  What  is  certain  however  is,  that 
Death  would  fckrce  more  affuredly  be  the 
confequence  of  the  child’s  brains  being  at 
once  beat  out,  than  of  that  impropriety  of 
aliment,  which  in  the  mildeft  conftruclion 
is  owing  to  an  error  in  opinion  or  belief, 
that  any  aliment  could  be  falutari'ly  fubfti- 
tuted  to  the  one  dictated  by  Nature. 

I  have  here  mentioned  barely  impro¬ 
priety,  or  fometimes  negation  of  aliment, 
v/ithout  allowance  for  other  caufes  of  de- 
ftrudtion  to  thofe  infants,  filch  as  cold, 
bad  air,  uncleanlinefs,  neglebt  of  due  at- 
tendence,  or  deficiency,  in  ftiort,  of  requi¬ 
sites,  which  are  not  to  be  expended  from  the 
very  poorer  fort  of  the  people,  to- whom  the 
rearing  of  thofe  infants  is  generally  com¬ 
mitted.  But  that  omiffion  of  mine  is  neN 
ther  undeligned  nor  unfair.  I  preftime  I 
fh all  have  the  greateft  phyficians  on  my  fide, 
in  averring,  that  even  new-born-  babes 
are  endowed  with  a  furprizing  hardinefs. 
Their  little  feemingly  fo  delicate  bodies 
bear  cold  to  a  degree  fcarcely  credible,  but 

O  from 
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from  the  commonnefs  of  both  obfervation 
and  practice,  that  they  only  thrive  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  immerfions  in  cold  water.  Clean- 
linefs,  a  good  air,  and  attendence,  have 
doubtlefs  indeed  fome  fhare  in  the  well¬ 
doing  of  children  of  that  age  :  but  all  to¬ 
gether  are  in  no  degree  of  cornparifon  to 
N  the  importance  of  bellowing  on  children 
their  appropriate  aliment.  The  phyfical 
difquifitions  into  the  reafon  of  this  do  not 
belong  to  me  here  :  nor  are  a  few  inftances 
of  infants  reared  by  the  fpoon  any  valid 
j  unification  for  breaking  the  general  rule 
of  Nature,  afligning  to  the  female  bread: 
the  nutrition  of  children :  of  which  too 
there  is  this  falutary  confequence,  that  in 
the  very  adt  of  ladlation  there  is,  by  Nature, 
generated  fuch  an  indearment  of  the  fuck- 
led  child  to  the  nurfe  as  that  £he  who 
began  it  perhaps  only  for  hire,  finds  her- 


*  I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  brutes  have  not  been 
infenfible  of  this  effe&,  on  fuckling  animals,  though  e- 
ven  of  fo  different  a  kind  from  their  own,  that  the  moll 
mortal  enmity  naturally  exifted  between  them  :  fueh 
was  the  inftance,  transmitted  from  Penfyivania,  of  a 
cat  fo  foftened  towards  a  rat,  by  having  accidentally 
given  fuck  to  it  amongft  its  own  kittens,  that  it  forbore  : 
sKerting  towards  it  its  ufual  hoffility  to  that  fpecies. 

felf  i 
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felf  engaged  by  a  growing  affection  to 
fupply  in  fome  meafure  the  place  of  the 
mother  to  the  orphan  or  deferted  babe. 
The  rearing  by  the  fpoon  is  lo  far  from 
infpiring  any  fuch  dearnefs,  that  the  inno¬ 
cent  infant  is  conlidered  only  as  an  imbar- 
rafTment,  of  which  the  quicker  the  rid¬ 
dance,  in  the  death  of  the  brat ,  lb  much 
the  better. 

The  opinion,  however,  that  this  one 
of  the  greatefl  inflitutes  of  Nature  for  the 
pieiei  vation  of  the  fpecies,  for  which  fhe 
has  fo  admirably  organized  the  female 
bread:,  could  be  difpenfed  with  in  favor 
ox  a  moil:  fordid  favingnefs,  has  alone  caufed 
more  human  facrifices,  to  that  black  De¬ 
mon  of  Interest,  than  probably  were 
ever  made  to  the  «  grim  idol  of”  Moloch 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  while  the  cries 
of  the  poor  children  could  not  be  heard 
by  ears  clofely  flopped  up  in  honor  of  that 
infernal  fpirit. 

But  if  any  reader  fhould  imagine  that 
I  here  invent  any  thing,  or  that,  in  favor 
Qf  my  inference  of  danger  from  the  cafe 

O  2  of 
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of  revolting  againft  the  unalterable  mfu- 
tutes  of  Nature,  1  have  exagerated  matteis, 
nothing  will  be  more  eafy,  nor  probably  at 
the  fame  more  {hocking,  than  the  procu. 
ing  himfelf  a  proof  of  the  fcarce  not  adual 
murders  I  have  mentioned. 


The  parifh-regifters  of  this  great  me¬ 
tropolis  are,  I  prefume,  open  for  infec¬ 
tion  There  needs  but  to  examine  them, 
to  difcover  the  red-letter  catalogue  of  the 
armies  of  innocents  that  have  been  put  to 
death  under  the  management  of  the  cha¬ 
rity  deftined  to  preferve  their  life.  There 
will  be  found  not  one  but  many,  even  ot 
the  mod  populous  parifhes,  where  or 
fourteen,  twenty,  or  more  years,  nop  one 
poor  babe  of  the  thoufands  taken  in  have 
efcaped  the  general  del 

to  that  inhuman  fiend  of  Hell,  lnterejt. 
Here  with  what  propriety  fight  Nature 
borrow  from  one  of  her  moft  dutnul  chil¬ 
dren  and  darling,  the  following  exclama- 


lion. 


all  my  pretty  ones  ? 


Did  you  Jay  all  !  what  all  ? 


can* 
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I  cannot  but  remember  fetch  things  were , 

\ That  were  mofl  precious  tome :  did  Heav  n 

kS 

look  on. 

And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Accursed 
Interest, 

They  were  all  struck  for  thee  ! 

This  is  fo  rigidly  true  of  fome  parifhes, 
that  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  the  verifica¬ 
tion  was  not  long  ago  made,  as  to  one  of 
them  before  a  court  of  juftice,  of  not  a 
fingle  infant  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
term  of  fourteen  years.  And  I  could  name 
another,  in  which,  during  the  courfe  of 
above  twenty  years,  all,  all  the  new -born 
children  that  fell  under  the  adminiftratio n 
of  the  Parifh-CHARiTY,  perifhed,  except 
one  boy,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  as  a  pro¬ 
digy,  that  he  lived  till  he  was  five  yeais  of 
age,  when  he  filled  up  the  number,  and 
died  like  the  reft.  Will  any  one  here  fay,  / 
that  this  total  mortality  was  purely 
accidental  ? 

••y  *  1 

But  this  can  be  no  wonder  to  ihofe 
who  know  there  is  fuch  an  expreffion* 

O  3  even 
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even  proverbially  in  ufe,  as  that  of  chil¬ 
dren  being  rburthen  to  the  parifli.  An 
expreffion  of  which  it  is  hard  to  pronounce 
whether  it  is  more  execrable  or  more  filly. 
But  what  is  fo  inconfequential  as  the  fpirit, 
or  rather  the  no-fpirit  of  intereft  ?  Chil¬ 
dren  may  indeed  be  a  burthen  to  private 
families  j  and  yet  for  the  fweetnefs  of  it, 
how  chearfully  is  it  ofteneft  born,  or  with 
very  few  extraordinary  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  ?  But  to  a  nation,  or  what  is 
the  fame  thing,  to  the  lawful  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  nation,  a  parifh,  what  can  be 
on  earth  a  falfer  light  to  view  children  in, 
than  that  of  a  burthen  ?  What  could  be 
fo  intolerable  in  the  fum  to  be  added  to 
that  adtually  paid  for  their  being  worfe 
than  murdered  out  of  hand,  to  fave  their 
little  lives,  and  bring  them  up  to  that  age, 
in  which  the  national  wifdom  fhould  have 
eftablifhed  for  them,  at  once,  the  means  of 
earning  their  likelihood,  and  of  earning 
it  with  fuch  beneficial  retribution  to  their 
truly  mother-country,  as  fhould  amply 
reward  her  for  her  not  having  neglected 
the  duties  of  humanity  towards  them  ?  All 
the  good,  all  the  fenfible  part  of  mankind 

allow,  that  the  true  riches  of  a  ftate,  are 

in 
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fn  the  numeroufnefs  of  it  fubjedts.  Trade, 
arts,  the  navy,  the  militia,  our  colonies 
all  open  inexhauftible  channels  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  maintenance.  And  yet  theie 
are  who  can  call  children,  thofe  children 
too  of  the  public,  not  in  a  ludicrous,  but  in 
the  deareft  tendered:  fenfe,  fince  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  they  ought  to  find  that  office  of  a  pa¬ 
rent,  of  which  the  guilt,  the  inability, 
the  want  of  nature  in  their  natural  rela¬ 
tions,  or  their  death  may  have  defiauded 
them ;  there  are,  I  fay,  who  can  call  fucli 
children  a  burthen  !  We  complain  of  the 
defeft  of  population,  and  yet  have  feen 
intereft  creative  of  obduracy,  and  perpe¬ 
tuating  ignorance  and  error,  manifeftiy 
thinning  the  fpecies,  by  nipping  thofe 
tender  blofloms  of  human  kind. 

Here,  if  this  notice  of  the  treatment 
of  children  fhould  even  appear  a  digrefiion, 
I  fhould,  in  favor  of  the  intention,  hope 
forgivenefs  from  a  humane  reader.  He 
would  fcarce  impute  it  to  me  as  mattei  for 
criticifm,  the  having  facrificed  propriety 
to  the  introduction  of  a  point  fo  impor¬ 
tant  to  humanity.  But  the  truth  is,  that 

neither  as  a  digrefiion,  nor  as  a  falfe  or 

O  4  over- 
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overftrained  argument,  nor  as  a  mifappli- 
cation,  can  the  fame  well  he  confldered, 
by  any  who  will  withal  coniider  its  ft  rift 
affinity  in  fo  many' points  to  the  fubjeft 
of  which  1  am  treating. 

It  will  readily  appear,  that  both  thefe 
violences  offered  to  Nature  in  the  fab  ft  i- 
tuting  the  men-midwives  to  the  females, 
and  dry-nurfes  to  wet-ones,  acknowledge 
exaftly  the  fame  common  parent,  interest, 
and  have  exaftly  the  fame  common  effeft, 
the  deftruftion  of  infants.  Is  it  then  poi- 
fible  to  be  too  much  on  one’s  guard  againft 
thofe  fo  flagrant  impofttions,  which  are 
the  offspring  of  that  proof-hardened  paf- 
lion  ?  Is  any ,  thing  facred  from  it,  fince 
the  lives  of  innocents  palpably  have  not 
been  fo,  in  one  branch  of  praftiee,  nor 
very  prefumably  are  one  jot  more'  refpeft- 
ed  in  the  other  ?  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
the  praftiee  of  employing  dry-nurfes  has 
not  yet  afeended  much  among  the  great 
and  rich  ..firft,  <  hecaufe  fafhions  rarely  do 
afeend  from  the  lower  claffes  of  life,  and 
next,  hecaufe  there,  is  no  fuch  temptation 
of  aft-ual  lucre  to  defend  or  fpread  it :  but 
as  to  that  of  preferring  men-midwives, 

nothing 
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nothing  is  fo  likely  as  its  defcending,  as  it 
is  fo  much  the  nature  of  faihion  to  defcend, 
and  none  are  more  readily  adopted  by  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  from  the  higher 
ones,  than  thofe  fafhions  which  are  the 
molt  foolifh  and  the  moft  pernicious.  And 
certainly  this  is  not  the  one  that  the  leaft 
deferves  thofe  epithets. 

Was  it  not  for  this  influence  of  the 
faihion,  in  making  the  moft  unreafonable 
as  well  as  the  moft  dangerous  things  pafs 
into  practice  from  the  higheft  down  to  the 
loweft  life,  many  an  honeft  man  might 
efcape  the  bad  confequences  of  his  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  thofe,  than  whom 
none  are  fo  liable  to  be  impofed  on  in 
fuch  matters,  the  great  and  the  opulent. 

Thefe  make  it  worth  the  while  of  inte- 

*  • 

refced  perfons  to  deceive  them,  and  thus 
often  for  being  cheated,  pay  with  their 
money,  their  health,  and  even  with  their 
lives.  In  the  mean  time,  many  who  are 
feduced  by  the  vogue  in  which  they  fee  the 
men- mid  wives,  employ  them  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  cannot  be  enough  commended, 

their  natural  affedtion  ta  their  wives  and 

children. 
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children.  The  reafoning  which  occurs  to 
a  hufband  in  middling  or  low  life  on  this 
occafion  is  probably  as  follows.  “  My 
**  wife  and  child  are  full  as  dear  to  me  as 
thofe  of  the  greateft  man  in  the  king- 
€s  dom  are  to  him,  and  fhall  I  grudge  a 
€€  little  more  expence  in  the  provilion  for 
their  greater  fafety  ?  ”  So  far  he  rea- 
fons  right :  all  his  miftake  lies  in  taking 
too  readily  for  granted,  that  fame  greater 
fafety,  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  men-prac- 
titioners  in  preference  to  the  midwives, 
becaufe  the  former  are  employed  by  the 
great,  who,  by  the  by,  confult  Nature 
the  leaf:  of  any  clafs  of  life,  even  in  points 
of  their  own  health.  And  certainly  in 
many  refpefts  to  that fne-quo-non  of  human 
happinefs,  the  great  had  better  follow  the 
example  even  of  the  poor,  than  the  poor 
theirs.  Make  the  moft  then  of  your  rea¬ 
foning  from  the  prevalence  of  fafhion,  the 
gout  and  the  men-midwives,  well  con- 
lidered,  are  no  very  enviable  appendixes 
of  high -life. 

If  in  fome  that  laudable  tendernefs  for 
mother  and  child,  is  the  determining  confi- 

deration 
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deration  for  employing  a  man-midwife  by 
whom  Nature,  if  confulted,  would  affure  all 
concerned,  that  the  fafety  of  both  was  more 
likely  to  be  endangered  than  not,  there  are 
others  again,  in  whom  calling  in  the  aid 
of  a  man-midwife  is  rather  matter  of  lux¬ 
ury,  of  parade  or  oftentation,  than  of  o- 
pinion  of  fuperior  fafety.  Thefe  are  of 
that  imitative  kind  of  beings,  with  whom 
the  preference  of  a  man-pra£titioner  for 
the  conducing  of  his  wife’s  lying-in,  turns 
upon  no  other  motive,  than  what ?  would 
equally  make  them  bellow  a  filk  gown  of 
a  new  fafhion,  or  a  laced-head  upon  her  ; 
from  a  fpirit  of  emulation  of  fome  neigh¬ 
bour  or  fuperior. 

But  what  is  more  farprifing  yet,  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  kind  of  loathing  and 
repugnance  with  which  Nature  infpires 
the  women  to  receive  fuch  an  office  from 
a  man,  as  that  of  delivering  them,  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  which  they  had  fo  much  bet¬ 
ter  liften,  fince  it  has  all  the  characters  of 
a  falutary  inflinCt  ;  there  are  women  fo 
weak,  as  not  only  not  to  reprefent  to  their 
hulbands  the  expedience  of  examining,  at 
’  lead,  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  fafhion,  be- 
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fore  they  blindly  adopt  it  on  the  faith  ei¬ 
ther  of  others  liable  to  be  deceived,  or  of 
thofe  interefted  in  the  deceiving  them ;  but 
who  even,  in  a  ridiculous  complaifance  to 
that  fafhion,  of  which  themfelves  and 
'children  are  not  unlikely  to  be  the  victims, 
will  make  a  point  of  being  attended  by  a 
man-midwife,  by  way  of  a  piece  of  Rate: 

I  have  mylelf  known  women  fo  in¬ 
fected  by  this  filly  vanity,  that  on  receiv¬ 
ing  vifits  from  their  friends  after  lying-in, 
and  being  delivered  by  a  woman,  with  the 
nt moll  fafety  and  fatisfadtion  to  them,  have 
been  afhamed  of  having  had  the  better 
fenfe  and  regard  for  themfelves,  to  employ 
a  midwife  in  defiance  of  the  fafhion,  and 
have  told  their  friends,  that  it  is  true 
Mrs.  — — —  had  lain  them,  but  that  there 
was  a  Doctor  at  hand  in  the  next  room. 
This  by  the  by  was  falfe,  for  fuch  a  Led- 
Doctor  is  neither  needed  nor  employed* 
where  a  midwife  that  knows  her  bufinefs 
is  called.  If  any  occafion  for  medical  or 
even  chirurgical  fkill  arifes  from  the  com¬ 
plication  of  a  cafe,  there  is  always  time 
to  have  the  advice  of  a  regular  phyfician* 


or 
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or  a  regular  furgeon,  becaufe  that  compli¬ 
cation  can  never  efcape  timely  notice.  It 
can  only  then  be,  for  the  fake  of  his  iron 
and  fteel  inftruments,  that  a  man-midwife 
has  fo  much  as  the  pretext  of  being  ne- 
ceflary,  and  I  hope  to  prove,  that  all  the 

needful  can  be  much  better  done  without 
them.  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  better  done  with¬ 
out  them. 

For  here  and  throughout  the  reader 
will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  it  is  on  the  iu- 
periority  of  fafety  in  employing  midwives 
that  I  impugn  the  growing  fafliion  of  a 
recourfe  to  men-pradtitioners.  It  is  the 
fide  of  Nature  I  take  againft  a  fet  of  mean 
mercenaries,  who  commit  the  ciuelleft 
outrages  upon  her,  under  the  falfeft  of  all 
pretences  in  them,  that  of  affifting  hex. 
I  would  not  be  fo  criminal  as  to  wifh  the 
benefit  of  a  falfe  argument,  in  a  point  of 
life  and  death  to  thofe  mothers  and  chil¬ 
dren,  my  tender  care,  even  could  I  be  filly 
enough  to  imagine,  that  I  could  pafs  fuch 
an  one  upon  my  reader.  I  wave  there¬ 
fore  all  plea  of  the  novelty  of  this  up  if  art 

profeffion  of  mcn-midwiVes.  ,  Such  a  plea 

v  I  readily 
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I  readily  confefs  is  not  receivable.  Were  • 
it  fo,  how  many  valuable  difcoveries  or 
improvements  mult  have  been  ftified  in 
their  birth,  if  the  objection  to  their  being- 
novelties  was  a  valid  one  ?  All  that  I  would 
contend  for  is,  that  an  innovation  fhould 
not  be  admitted  only  becaufe  it  is  an  in¬ 
novation  and  that  the  decifion  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fuch  capital  importance,  is  better 
left  to  Reafon,  always  herfelf  fubmiffive  to 
Nature,  than  abandoned  to  Fafhion,  which 
fo  often  acknowledges  no  other  jurifdidion 
than  that  of  whim  or  humor. 

There  is  no  prefeription  for  error,  no 
fandion  in  cuftom  againft  improvements. 
But  certainly  in  fuch  a  capital  point  as  the 
life  of  fo  many  human  creatures,  in  ftiort, 
in  one  of  the  moft  facred  objects  of  go¬ 
vernment,  that  of  population,  fuch  a  no¬ 
velty  as  that  of  bringing  men  -  mid  wives 
into  general  pradice,  requires  rather  a 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Fafhion, 
while  there  is  fuch  a  ftandard  of  effay  as 
Reafouf 


Inc- 
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•Inocu  lation  was  not  long  fince  a 
novelty  in  this  nation.  The  lady  who  in¬ 
troduced  it,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  ftiU  lives  to  enjoy  the  honor  of 
having  procured  fo  great  a  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind.  But  then  this  benefit  would  bear 
the  faireft  of  all  trials,  that  of  calculation  : 
for  what  is  reafon  itfelf  but  another  word 
for  calculation  ?  The  procuring  then  the 
fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  in  a  body  duly 
prepared,  and  efpecially  at  an  eligible  age* 
affords,  according  tothedodlrineof  chances, 
fo  much  a  fairer  profpedt  of  fafety,  than 
in  the  cafe  of  a  fpontaneous  or  accidental 
infection,  that  nothing  fcarcely  could  be 
imagined  more  friendly  to  Nature  than 
fuch  a  rational  prevention  of  her  danger, 
from  a  diftemper  too  rarely  efcaped,  for 
the  poffibility  of  that  efcape  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  argument  againft  fuch  a 
method  of  prevention.  Here  then  the 
feeming  violence  offered  to  Nature,  ap¬ 
peals  for  its  j  uftification  to  Nature,  Reafon 
and  Experience.  ■ 

Consult  Nature  as  to  this  innovation 
i p  the  employing  men-pradtitioners  prefer- 

ably 
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x  (  I 

ably  to  the  midwives,  who  have  been  for 
ages,  and  fo  univeffally  cOnfidered  as  the 
propered  for  that  function.  Nature  will 
tell  you,  that  it  is  injuring  her  to  fufpeCt 
her  of  being  fo  cruel  a  mother-in-law,  as 
to  deny  her  tendered;  production  the  fe¬ 
male  fex  diffident  fuccors  within  herfelf, 
or  leave  women  under  a  neceffity  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  men  for  aid  in  their  greeted  need 
of  it,  during  thofe  fufferings,  to  which  it 
has  pleafed  the  great  mafter  of  Nature  to 
lubjedt  peculiarly  the  women.  If  Nature 
then  is  but  another  name  for  his  Fiat 
through  all  his  works,  never  was  his  will 
more  plainly  fignified  than  by  her  voice  in 
this  point :  a  repugnance  in  both  fexes  to 
that  office  being  adminidered  by  a  man. 
A  repugnance  which  is  not  even  one  of 
Nature’s  lead  remarkable  figns  of  abhor¬ 
rence  from  this  innovation,  and  is  only  to 
be  furmounted  in  the  men  by  intered,  and 
in  the  women  by  their  falfe  fear,  or  what 
is  weaker  yet,  by  their  rage  in  following 
that  bell-weatherFafhion,  though  it  fhould 
'  lead  them  like  fheep  to  the  daughter.'  The 
uncouthnefs  and  inaptitude  of  the  men,  fo 
Ill  compenfated  by  their  miferable  inven¬ 
tions  of  Iron  and  deel  indruments,  form 

another 
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another  loud  proteft  of  Nature  again#  this 
important  function  being  committed  to 
mem  operators. 

Consult  reafon,  and  reafon  founded 
upon  thofe  dictates  of  Nature,  to  which 
time  only  gives  the  more  ftrength,  will  tell 
you,  in  contempt  of  fafhion,  that  the 
men-midwives  will  never  do  any  thing  in 
a  matter  rather  too  univerfal  for  any  excel¬ 
lence  in  it  to  depend  upon  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Arabic  j  that  they  are,  in  fhort,  only 
hatching  of  wind-eggs,  in  the  ftudy  of  an 
art,  which  no  incubation  on  it  will  ever 
fufficiently  naturalize  to  them. 

If  to  experience  you  appeal,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  furniihed  unrefutable  arguments  of 
that's  being  again#  the  men-midwives. 
But  let  them  remember  my  confeffion, 
that  the  number  which  I  have  quoted  of 
women  happily  delivered  is  taken  from  the 
courfe  of  practice  of  good  midwives.  I 
am  not  here  an  advocate  for  bad  ones,  nor 
would  I  wifli  to  authorize  them  if  I  could. 
All  that  I  #iall  fay,  and  dare  aver  is,  that 
the  very  worft  of  them,  ualefs  their  hands 
are  cut  off,  or  at  lea#  deferve  to  be  cut 

P  off. 
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off,  can  hardly  be  worfe  than  the  heft  of 

the  men-operators. 

But  while  it  is  to  the  tribunalof  Nature, 
of  Reafon,  and  of  Experience,  that  I  pre- 
fume  to  wiih  that  this  fame  Fafhion  might: 
be  brought ;  I  readily  acknowledge  its  force 
though  not  its  juftice.  I  feel  the  power 
of  it,  with  pain,  for  the  fake  of  huma¬ 
nity  *  !  My  oppofition  then  to  this  fafhion 
is  rather  founded  in  duty  than  in  hope. 
The  weaknefs  of  it  will  probably  furnifh 


*  The  candid  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  in 
giving  up  fo  much  as  I  do  of  the  argument  from  the 
prevalence  of  fafhion,  I  do  not  give  up  a  little  :  fmce 
I  might  juflly  oppofe  to  it  the  inftances  of  our  Royal 
Family,  in  which  we  fee  fo  many  happily  living  and 
florifhing  monuments  of  the  midwive’s  capacity.  Ac¬ 
coucheurs  had,  I  prefume,  no  hand  in  delivering  the 
greateft  Lady  in  this  kingdom.  The  men-midwives 
will  perhaps  treat  this  as  trifling.  But  what  will  they 
fay  to  fo  victorious  at  proof  in  favor  of  the  female- 
praCti  doners,  as  that  taken  from  themfelves,  who,  for 
the  moft  part,  were  obliged  to  the  midwives  for  their 
uChering  them  into  that  world,  of  which  they  are  fo 
much  the  light  and  ornament ;  and  out  of  which  world 
they  are  rather  not  fo  gratefully  employed  in  driving 
(thole,  by  whofe  function  they  were  helped  into  it  ? 

faflxioB 
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Fa/hion  only  a  new  matter  of  triumph,  not 
indeed  over  me  who  am  too  low  for  it 
but  over  the  welfare  of  mankind,  which 
it  has  otten,  in  more  points  than  this,  the 
pleafure  to  fee  facrificed  to  it,  though  in 

not  one  perhaps  more  palpably  than  in  this 
one. 


In  the  mean  time  it  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  even  thole  who  not  being 
themlelves  men-midwives,  nor  having  any 
perfonal  intereft  in  patronizing  them,  owe 
their  favorable  notion  ot  them  to  their  own 

fair  judgment ;  it  would*  I  fay,  even  be 

worth  their  while  toconiider  that  there  may 
poffibly  be  a  time,  when  they  may  them- 
felves  fee  reafon  to  change  that  judgment  of 
theirs.  T  hey  may  poffibly  difcover  the 
illufions  of  intereft*  under  the  old  ftale 
mafk  of  lervice  to  the  public.  They  may 
find  out  the  folly  of  fafhion.  But  will 
not  it  be  too  late,  when  that  fury  of  falhion 
fhall,  like  a  peftilence,  have  either  fwept 
away  the  good  midwives,  or  at  leaft  have' 
fo  thinned  their  numbers,  as  not  to  leave 
enough  for  the  demand  of  the  fervice  ? 
They  muft  in  time  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  like  an  old  obfolete  law,  as 

P  2  effebtu-  . 
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effedually  abolifhed  by  difufe,  as  if  abro¬ 
gated  by  a  formal  repeal.  “  The  matter 
“  would  not  be  much  if  they  were,”  an 
inftrumentarian  will  probably  fay,  but 
I  doubt  much,  whatever  he  might  gain 
by  it,  whether  mankind  or  population 
would  profit  much  by  that  extermination, 
even  though  the  men-midwives  with  their 
tire-tetes,  crotchets,  and  forceps,  were  to 
fucceed  to  their  bufinefs. 

And  that  fuch  an  extermination  is  far 
from  improbable,  will  appear  no  drained 
inference  to  thofe  who  confider  the  power 
of  Fafhion,  which  eftablifhes  its  tyranny, 
much  as  the  firfl  Roman  emperors  did 
theirs  over  that  commonwealth,  by  leav¬ 
ing  a  femblance  of  liberty  without  the 
fubftance  ;  whence  the  baneful  effeds  do 
not  the  lefs  follow,  or  rather  the  more 
Purely  follow.  Thus  there  is  indeed  as  yet 
no  ad  of  parliament  for  the  preference  of 
men-praditioners  or  the  extindion  of  the 
midwives,  but  the  ftatutes  of  fafhion  are 
not  only  more  forcible  than  any  ad  of  a 
human  legiflature,  but,  in  this  matter  even 
than  the  laws  of  Nature  herfelf  tho’  inculca¬ 
ting  their  obfervance,  under  pain  of  death, 

or 
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or  at  the  leaft  of  fevere  corporal  punifh- 
meat ;  fuch  as  being  torn  with  cold  pinch¬ 
ers,  or  cut  or  punctured  with  inftruments, 
or  put  to  more  pain  than  neceflfary. 

Al  ready  has  fafhion  driven  numbers 
of  women  out  of  their  livelihood  to  make 
way  for  the  encroachments  of  the  men  on 
the  female  provinces  of  induftry,  though 
there  never  was  a  time,  in  which  it  was 
not  a  juft  complaint  that  there  were  rather 
much  too  few  means  of  employment  for 
women .  F a£hion  has  determined  it  other- 
wife,  and  many  callings  formerly  appro¬ 
priated  to  females  are  now  exercifed  by 
men. 

But  as  to  this  profeflion  of  midwifery, 
even  the  total  extinction  of  the  real  mid¬ 
wives,  would  not  be  perhaps  fo  bad  as  giv¬ 
ing  that  name  to  thofe  poor  creatures  in 
training  under  the  men-practitioners,  who 
independently  of  their  own  incapacity  of 
practice,  confequently  of  forming  good 
practitioners,  have  a  palpable  intereft  not 
to  fuffer  their  women-pupils  to  gain  any 
eminence  in  the  profeflion  that  might  give 

P  3  umbrage 
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umbrage  to  themfelves  The  midwives 
whom  thefe  men  -  practitioners  would 
perhaps  gratioufly  allow  to  fubfift,  might 
to  their  own  infufficiency  add  the  dange¬ 
rous  circumftance  of  creating,  or  at  leaft  of 


*  Pray  remark  the  following  diredtions  for  the  choice 
of  a  midwife,  from  Dr.  Smellie,  p.  448, 

She  (the  midwife)  ought  to  avoid  all  reflections 
upon  tnen-praCitioners ,  and  when  {he  finds  herfelf 
at  a  lofs ,  candidly  have  recourfe  to  their  affirtence  : 
44  on  the  other  hand,  this  confidence  ought  to  be  encou- 
44  raged  by  the  men ,  who,  when  called,  inftead  of  o- 
}  a  penly  condemning  her  method  of  pradtice  (even 
44  though  it  fhould  be  erroneous )  ought  to  make  allows 
€C  ance  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex,  and  rectify  what 
44  is  amifs,  without  expofing  her  mifiakes.  This  con- 
44  dudt  will  as  effedtually  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
44  the  patient,  and  operate  as  a  filent  rebuke  upon  the 
44  conviction  of  the  midwife,  who,  finding  herfelf 
44  treated  fo  tenderly,  will  be  more  apt  to  call  necef- 
64  fary  affiltence  on  future  oceafions,  and  to  confider 
44  the  accoucheur  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  real 
44  friend,  Thefe  gentle  methods  will  prevent  that 
44  calumny,  which  too  often  prevail  among  the  male 

**  and  female  practitioners  ;  and  redound  to  the  AD- 
44  vantage  of  both :  for  no  accoucheur  is  fo 
44  perfect* **,  but  that  he  may  err  fometimes,  and  on  fuch 
44  oceafions  he  muft  expedi  to  meet  with  retaliations 
44  from  thofe  mldwivcs  whom  he  may  have  roughly 
44  ufedd5' 
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not  preventing,  by  duly  exerting  themfelves 
in  the  pre-difpofing  part,  the  neceffity  of 
calling  in  their  protestors,  efpecially  where 
recommended  by  them.  Not  that  I  ima¬ 
gine  even  thefe  mock-midwives  would  wil¬ 
fully  be  guilty  of  fuch  prevarication  in 
their  duty.  For  them  not  to  deferve  fuch  a 
'  fufpicion,  it  is  enough  that  they  are  wo¬ 
men,  confequently  tender-hearted.  But 
that  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  weaknefs. 
But  where  fo  fair  a  virtue  as  gratitude  may 
difguife  even  from  themfelves  the  fouler 
motive  of  interefh  lurking  at  bottom,  if  that 
tendernefs  is  not  even  deftroyed,  it  may  not 
impoffiblybe  made  a  tool  of,  and  join  in  per- 
fuading  them,  that  things  had  really  better 
fee  left  to  the  men-pra&itioners,  whofe 
creatures  and  devotees  they  are.  Thence 
a  negligence  fuperadded  to  their  defeSt  oi 
fkill.  Such  fubalterns  then  would,  at  leaf!, 
not  be  dif-inclined  to  the  “  finding” 
themfelves  “  at  a  loss”,  or  yet  worfe  for 
the  patient,  have  by  their  omiffions,  if 
not  commiffions,  bred  the  occaiion  of 
**  finding  ’  themfelves  < 6  at  that  lofs  ,  even, 
mechanically,  and  without  the  direSt  de- 
fign  of  paying  their  court  to  their  recom¬ 
mending  “  accoucheur ,  their  man  of  honor 

'  f  P  4  and 
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and  real  friend in  a  candid  recourfe  to 
him.  Pity  it  were  indeed  that  fo  charm¬ 
ing  a  harmony  fhould  not  fubfifl  between 
the  accoucheurs  and  fitch  midwives ,  for  the 

r 

^  mutual  advantage”  of  both !  A 
harmony,  which  however  could  hardly 
be  eftablifhed  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
facrificed  patients. 

And  here  I  appeal  to  the  reader's  own 
fair  judgment,  whether  I  over-ftrain  the 
eonfequence  againft  fuch  wretched  crea¬ 
tures  as  they  cannot  but  be  who  muft,  for 
bread,  be  fo  fubfervient  to  the  men-mid- 
wives,  and  be  what  the  French  call,  their 
ames  damnees  (fouls  fold).  Can  any  thing 
be  more  probable  than  that  thefe  good  wo¬ 
men  dignified  by  the  men-pradtitioners, 
out  of  their  fpecial  grace  and  favor  with  the 
title  of  midwives,  will  on  all  occafion  con- 
fult  the  “  advantage ”  of  their  kind  patrons 
and  real  friends'.  And  how  can  that 
advantage  be  better  confuted  than  by 
bungling  their  work  fo  as  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear.  neceffary  to  have  a  candid  recourfe  to 
the  good  Dodtor,  who  recommended  and 
warranted  them  ?  can  it,  in  fhort,  be  ima- 

gined 
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gined,  that  they  will  be  lefs  mere  machines 
than  Dr.  Smellie’s  Dolls,  or  indeed  fur— 
nidi  lefs  occafion,  than  the  education  un~  * 
der  thofe  Dolls,  for  the  iron  and  jleelinfiru - 
merits ,  which  are  the  inoft  part  underftood 
to  be  indifpenfably  necelfary  where  the 
midwife  fhall  have  failed.  And  as  to  fuch 
midwives  as  have  been  formed  or  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  men-pra&itioners,  their  not 
failing  would  indeed  be  the  wonder ! 

Thus  the  name  of  a  midwife  may  fub- 
lift  after  the  reality  fhall  have  perifhed, 
and  the  world  fo  often  deceived  by  mere 
names,  may  not  perhaps  difcover  this  an¬ 
nihilation  till  long  after  it  is  effectuated, 
or  till  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  damages, 
which  will  hardly  fail  of  difcovering  it  to 
them.  Of  good  midwives  there  never  were 
too  many;  but  they  are  now  much  toofew  ; 
though  ftill  not  more  rare  in  proportion 
than  thofe  of  the  men-midwives,  who 
may  be  called  good,  comparatively  to  fo  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  as  are  dangeroully  fuperhciaL 
Difcouragement  has  already  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  the  places  of  the  good  female-prac¬ 
titioners  who  are  gone  off  the  ffage,  from 
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being  duly  fupplied.  Proper  fubjedk  de¬ 
cline  taking  up  a  profeffion,  in  which  they* 
muft  have  to  dread  the  prevalence  of  fo 
falfe  a  prejudice  againft  them,  as  that  winch 
determines  the  perference  of  the  male-ope¬ 
rators.  it  is  eafier  to  deftroy,  than  to  create 
a-new ;  and  perhaps  when  the  need  of  good 
midwives  fhall  be  at  the  greateft,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  fuch,  will  make  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  men-pradtitioners,  with  all  the 
fo  juft  objections  to  them,  even  a  neceffity. 
Things  are  not  at  perfent  perhaps  far  from 
that  point,  and  an  alarming  confideration 
that  would  be  to  all  women,  if  they  were 
but  to  refiedb  on  the  increafe  of  pain  and 
danger  to  themfelves  in  the  hours  already 
too  big  with  both,  of  their  increafe,  I  fay, 
by  the  moft  aukward  and  violent  aid  of 
the  men,  compared  to  the  fo  much  more 
effectual  and  gentle  methods  fo  natural  to 
the  women-affiftents. 

If  the  parties  then  principally  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  decifion  of  this  queftion,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  women  who  are  the  patients, 
and  their  tender  relations  of  huffiand,  fa¬ 
ther,  or  brother,  &c.  were  but  to  confult 

their 
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their  own  feelings,  their  reafon,  and  even 
that  inftindt  which,  in  this  point,  is  itfelf 
fo  ftrong  a  reafon  from  its  being  the  voice 
of  Nature  never  unhearkened  to  with  im¬ 
punity,  they  would  foon,  to  your  objedtion 
drawn  from  a  fafhion  fcarce  lefs  ridiculous 
than  pernicious,  #  allow  no  more  weight 
than,  in  fad:,  it  deferves. 

Objec  tion  the  Fourteenth. 

You  mult  allow,  however,  that  it  muft 
be  a  falfe  modefty  that,  in  the  women, 
which  can  oppofe  the  preference  of  the 
men-pradtitioners  to  the  female  ones. 

ANSWER.  / 

I  know  indeed  that  Dr.  Smeilie  (page  2. 
of  his  introdudtion)  attributes  the  oppofi- 

tion  made  by  the  Athenian  women  *  to 

the 


*  As  the  ftory  is  told  in  Hyginus,  it  fhould  feemthat 
the  practice  of  midwifery  at  Athens,  was,  on  a  feafon 
interdicted  to  the  women,  who,  by  a  fixt  refolution  to 
die  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  delivered  by  the  men,  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Areopagus  the  repeal  of  that  ftatute,  and 

the 
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the  prohibition  of  midwives,  and  to  the 
acceptance  of  men-pradtitioners  in  their 
room  to  “  mift alien  modefty ”  It  may  how¬ 
ever  with  more  reafon  and  truth  be  averred,^ 

that  the  admittence  of  men  to  that  func¬ 
tion  by  women,  would  be  in  the  women 


the  faving  from  imminent  condemnation  one  Agnodice, 
who  had  drefted  herfelf  in  mens  cloaths,  to  elude  the 
cognizance  of  the  law.  The  great  practice  fhe  had 
obtained  by  this  means  had  alarmed  the  phyficians,  who 
thereon  accufed  her  as  a  feducer  of  the  women  :  againft 
which  fhe  eafily  defended  herfelf  by  a  declaration  of  her 
fex.  But  this  brought  her  under  the  penalty  of  the  law 
againft  women  exerciftng  the  midwife’s  profeflion.  The 
ftory  imperfectly  related  in  Hyginus,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  does  honor  to  the  modefty  of  the  Athenian  wo¬ 
men,  that  is  to  fay,  if  modefty  is  not,  according  to  the 
men-midwives,  a  falfe  honor,  gives  room  to  fufpeCt, 
that  the  midwives  themfelves  had  perhaps  occafioned 
fhe  promulgation  of  fo  abfurd  a  law.  It  is  well  known, 
than  in  fhofe  antient  times,  there  were  for  female  dis¬ 
orders  women-phyficians  in  form.  Perhaps  their  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  province  of  the  men,  by  exercifing 
the  art  of  phyfic  in  general,  might  make  a  reftraint  ne- 
ceflary,  which  was  only  fo  far  faulty  as  that  the  remedy 
was  in  this,  as  it  often  is  in  other  cafes,  carried  into 
extremes.  I  would  no  more  juftify  the  women  over- 
ftepping  their  proper  fphere  of  employment  into  that 
of  the  men,  than  I  would  the  men  finking  into  that  of 
women.  They  are  both  reprehenfible,  both  dangerous, 
Jbgt  afturedly,  the  laft  muft  be  the  ujoft  ridiculous. 

a  moil 
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a  moft  egregioufly  mistaken  immo¬ 
desty.  Since,  furely  the  virtue  or  grace 
of  female  modefty  is  not  an  objedt  to  be 
held  fo  cheap,  ns  to  be  facrificed  for  worfe 
than  nothing,  for  nothing  better,  in  fhort, 
than  the  purchace  with  it  of  danger  or 
perdition  to  both  the  mother  and  child. 
After  fo  valuable  a  facrifice  as  that  of  mo¬ 
defty  itfelf,  it  may  perhaps  found  mean  to 
add  any  thing  comparatively,  fo  trifling  as 
that  of  the  hire  not  given  to  the  perfon 
who  proftitutes  herfelf  in  fome  fort  on  a 
fo  much  miftaken  hope,  but  to  the  very 
perfon  to  whom  ftie  is  proftituted  in  that 
hope  of  fuperior  fafety. 

’  .  >  i  ’  •  l  i  1  S  •, 

I  am  not  then  here  to  afllime  a  charac¬ 
ter,  that  would  become  me  fo  ill,  of  a 
Cafuift  or  Divine,  by  pretending  to  fix  the 
degree  of  moral  turpitude  inrthedubmiffion 
of  modefl  women  to  a  pradtice,  which,  I 
will  even  allow  might  be  juftified  by  the 
fuperior  confideration  of  fafety  to  two  lives, 
if  that  confideration  was  not  a  queftion 
moft  impudently  begged,  with  fo  little 
foundation,  that  the  very  contrary  thereof 
is  the  truth. 
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Neither  would  !  here  incur  the  juft 
charge  of  impertinence,  in  giving  my  pri¬ 
vate  and  infignificant  opinion  bn  an  unde¬ 
cency  fo  unwarranted  by  any  neceffity.  That 
would  look  too  like  dictating  to  others, 
what  they  are  to  think  of  a  practice,  of 
which  every  one  will  doubtlefs  judge  for 
himfelf.  The  boundaries  of  female  mo- 
defty  are  fo  well  known,  and  fo  afcertain- 
ed  by  common  confent,  that  furely  it  little 
belongs  to  me  to  offer  new  lights  upon  that 
fubjebt. 

What  I  have  then  to  fay,  on  this  head, 
is  purely  in  juftification  of  that  modefty, 
which  the  men- midwives  are  for  obvious 
reafons  pleafed  to  call  a  falfe  one,  though 
fo  far  as  it  pleads  for  excluding  them,  it 
is  an  ingratitude  to  that  Nature,  of  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  gift  to  the  female  fex,  not 
to  term  it  even  a  wife  virtue. 

Society  efpecially  ftands  indebted  to 
Nature  for  her  fuggeftion  of  modefty  in 
this  point.  If  in  all  ages,  in  all  civilized 

coun- 
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countries,  the  wife  is  conlidered  as  thepecu- 
liar  property  of  a  hufband,  infomuch,  that 
all  laws  human  and  divine  confecratedflmay 
ufe  the  expreffion,  to  him  alone,  exclufive 
of  all  other  men,  the  accefs  to  the  referved 
parts  of  the  wife’s  body,  certainly  fuch  a 
privilege  can  hardly  be  thought  lightly 
communicable.  And  what  can  be  more 
fo  than  fuffering  a  man,  mercenarily  or 
wantonly,  or  perhaps  both,  to  invade  that 
fo  facred  property,  under  the  mafk  of  a 
fervice,  for  which  he  is  by  Nature  fo  evi¬ 
dently  difqualified  ?  While  Nature  too  has 
made  fo  ample  a  provifion  for  this  very 
fervice,  in  fitting  the  women  for  it,  with 
fo  much  more  propriety  and  fafety,  both 
to  the  concern  of  the  public  in  the  welfare 
of  population,  as  well  as  to  the  domeftic 
honor  of  families,  which  is  not  without 
fome  danger,  at  leafl,  from  the  practice  of 
midwifery  being  in  the  hands  of  men. 

As  to  this  laft  averment  of  mine,  the 
truth  of  it  is  fo  glaring,  that  it  does  not 
even  need  Dr.  Smellie’s  own  implicit  con- 
feffion  of  it,  in  his  inftruCtions  to  the  men- 
practitioners  in  general,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
to  his  more  than  nine  hundred  pupils. 
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«  He  ( the  Accoucheur)  ought  to  act 
e£  and  speak  with  the  utmojl  delicacy 
<c  of  DECORUM,  and  NEVER  violate 
iC  the  trust  repo  fed  in  hi?n>  Jo  as  to  har - 
««  hour  the  leajl  immoral  or  indecent 
««  defign ;  but  demean  himfelf  in  all  refpedls 
« fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
cc  FES  SION  y*  p.  447. 

Here  I  confefs  myfelf  fo  fmitten  with 
the  propriety  and  fandlity  of  the  precept 
of  the  good  Dodtor’s,  and  particularly 
with  the  needfulnefs  of  it,  that  I  would 
advife  every  man-pradtitioner  of  midwi¬ 
fery,  of  a  certain  age  that  might  require 
it,  to  have  the  faid  commandment  wrote 
out  in  gold  letters ,  and  wear  it  about  his 
arm,  especially  on  his  proceeding  to  offici¬ 
ate,  by  way  of  amulet,  phylaftery  or  pre- 
fervative  againft  any  incident  temptation 
to  violate  his  trufl,  or  to  fall  off  from  the 
high  dignity  of  his  profeffion.  All  that  I  fear 
is,  that  its  virtue  may  not  always  be  to  be 
depended  upon,  againft  the  energy  planted 
by  nature  in  the  difference  of  the  fexes. 

No  one  would  be  farther  than  I  from  the 

cruel 
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cruel  injuftice  of  drawing  confequences 
unfavorable  to  any  fet  of  men,  from  the 
mifcondud  of  any  particular  individual  in 
it.  *  Errors  are  purely  perfonal.  If  I 
then  fo  much  as  mention  the  cafe  of  a 
man-midwife  convicted  of  having  debauch¬ 
ed  a  gentleman’s  wife,  in  confequence  of 
his  admiffion  to  the  pradice  of  his  profef- 
iion  of  midwifery  upon  her,  it  is  by  no 
means  neither  with  a  defign  to  infult  the 
unhappy  criminals,  nor  to  draw  from 
thence  an  inference  to  the  disfavor  of  the 
men-praditioners  in  this  point,  beyond 
what  I  am  authorized  by  the  condancy  of 
the  temptation  from  Nature,  to  all,  yes,  to 
all,  who,  by  their  age,  in  one  lex,  are 
not  pad  it :  I  fay  in  one  fex,  becaufe  in 
the  other,  the  female,  the  very  circa  in- 


*  It  is  from  this  principle,  that,  with  fo  fair  a  field 
for  raillery,  often  not  the  leaft  forcible  of  arguments, 
I  have,  again#  thofe  who  are  fuch  advocates  for  the  ufe 
of  anatomy  in  midwifery ,  abftained  from  laying  any  ftrefs 
on  the  famous  impofition  of  the  Rabbet-woman  of  Go- 
dalmin,  upon  profeftors  of  anatomy.  I  am  fo  far  from 
attacking  anatomy,  that  I  aver,  every  good  midwife 
ought  to  know  enough  of  it  to  aflift  her  pradfice.  This 
would  not  however  conflitute  her  an  anatomift,  nor  is 
it  requifite  that  Ihe  fhould  be  one. 

CC 
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ftances  of  a  woman's  needing  a  midwife* 
{hews  that  fhe  is  not  paft  the  a^e  of,  at 
leaft,  caufing  a  temptation.  Further,  it 
would  even  be  a  matter  of  argument  on 
the  fide  of  the  men-mid  wives,  that  fo  few 
inftances  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  of  the  ill-confequence  of  a  pra&ice 
which  breaks  down  the  capital  barriers  of 
modefty;  if  thofe  ill-confequences  were  not, 
in  the  nature  of  them,  not  only  a  fecret, 
but  eafy  to  be  kept  fecret.  Who  would 
complain  but  the  hulband  or  relations  of 
iranfadtions  between  a  man-midwife  and 
his  patient  ?  But  then  how  feldom  need 
a  third  to  be  let  into  fuch  a  fecret  ? 

I  would  not  then  have  the  men-mid- 
wives  to  be  too  forward  to  treat  the  mode- 
fty  of  the  women  on  this  head  as  a  falfe 
one,  or  their  fcruples  as  a  weaknefs.  Mo- 
defty  in  this  cafe  is  not  only  the  fafeguard 
of  the  lives  of  themfelves  and  children,  but 
of  their  own  honor,  which  if  it  does  not 
receive  an  actual  fall  in  fuch  a  fubjeftion 
to  a  man-midwife,  had  perhaps  better  not 
be  fo  unneceffarily  rilked  fo  near  the  brink 
of  the  precipice. 
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I  am  not  writing  here  for  Italians  or 
Spaniards,  or  anyi  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  who  are  fo  prone  to  jealou- 
fy,  perhaps  becaufe  they  know  their  wo¬ 
men.  I  am  now  addreffing  myfelf  to  En¬ 
glishmen,  not  jealous,  becaufe,  if  they  know 
theirs,  they  muft  know  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  number,  no  women  on  the  earth 
have  more  of  the  reality  of  virtue  and  mo- 
defty.  I  will  not  fuppofe  then  any  thing 
fo  offenfive,  as  that  the  chaftity  of  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  them  is  not  infinitely  Superior  to 
the  advantages  or  overtures  for  defign  afford¬ 
ed  the  men  admitted  to  fuch  a  privacy,  as 
that  of  attending  them  in  their  lying-in  and 
delivering  them.  But  would  the  honeflefl 
woman,  or  one  however  fure  of  herfelf 
or  of  her  virtue,  think  it  eligible,  with¬ 
out  a  full  fatifadtory  proof  of  that  fuperior 
fafety,  which  is  her  objedf  in  preferring 
men-mid wives,  to  be  herfelf  theoccafion  of 
temptation  to  thofe  people  ?  How  can  fhe 
anfwer  that  fhe  will  not  be  it  ?  In  that  fo 
formidable  army  of  mercenaries,  actually 
continuing  to  form  itfelf  under  the  banners 
•  of  Fafhion,  and  headed  by  Interefi,  can  fhe 
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anfwer  that  the  infenfible  ftoics  of  it,  will 
fall  to  her  fhare  ?  Would  a  woman,  I  will 
not  fay,  of  ftridt  principles  of  honor,  but 
barely  of  not  the  moft  abandoned  ones, 
fubmit  herfelf  in  the  manner  !he  muft  to  a 
•  man-midwife,  onher  employing  him, if  Ihe 
would  but  fatisfy  herfelf,  as  Ihe  eafily  may, 
that  his  aid  cannot  be  more  effectual  than 
that  of  a  woman  ?  But  what !  if  it  is  moft 
undoubtedly  a  lefs  fafe  one  ? 

But  this  is  far  from  all  to  be  objected 
on  the  head  of  modefty  to  this  practice. 
The  opportunities,  if  not  of  temptation,  if 
not  of  fedu&ion  by  it,  at  leaft  of  offenfive- 
nefs  to  female  referve  are  fuch,  as  would 
make  even  ahulband,  the  leaft  fufceptibleof 
jealoufy,  fo  uneafy  for  the  outrages  to  which 
the  employing  of  a  man-midwife  in  the 
courfe  of  his  wife’s  pregnancy  and  delivery 
might  expofe  her,  as  would  make  him 
think  it  no  indifferent  point  for  hisjudg- 
ment  to  fettle  whether  fuch  outrages  might 
not  better  befpared  her.  It  will  not  I  pre¬ 
fume  be  denied,  that  all  female  modefty  is 
a  flower,  the  delicacy  of  which  cannot  be 
too  much  guarded  again!!  any  tendency  to 

blaft 
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blafl  it,  and  that  nothing  can  threaten  more 
that  effect,  than  fuch  infringements  of  the 
unity  of  a  hulband’s  privilege  in  the  foie 
uncommunieable  poffeftion  of  his  wife7® 
body,  as  are  implied  in  the  courfe  of  a 
man-midwife  s  attendance.  An  unity  of 
privilege,  which,  when  broke  in  one  point, 
does  not  always  flop  at  that,  but  may  pro- 
ceed  to  farther  breach,  where  there  is  art 
on  one  lide,  and  weaknefs  on  the  other. 
Many  women  are  doubtlefs  proof  againft 
the  flipperinefs  of  fuch  an  overture  :  but 
all  have  not  alike  ftrength  of  mind. 

But  left  I  fhould  be  here  taxed  with 
forging  of  phantoms  merely  for  the  honor 
of  combating  them,  I  fhall  only  entreat 
all  parties  concerned  to  confider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fo  probable  circumftance,  and  then 
let  them  decide  as  their  own  judgment 
will  dire<ft  them :  a  circumftance  taken  (can 
any  thing  be  fairer  ?)  even  from  a  man- 
midwife’s  own  ftating,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  things,  of  which  none  need  be 
ignorant  that  will  think  at  all  about  them. 

It  is  then  to  be  obferved,  that  during 
a  woman  s  pregnancy,  and  before  the  labor- 
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pains  come  on,  one  of  the  principal  points 
of  midwifery  is,  what  is  called  the  art  o_ 
•Touchiw.  Thence  are  derived  the  lureit 
proo-noftics  for  preparation,  and  efpecially 
from  the  figns  it  affords  of  reaitude  or  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  Uterus.  I  have  already  offered 
reafons  needlefs  to  repeat,  why  the  men  can 
never  arrive  at  the  excellence  of  fkili  m  tne 
women  in  this  particular.  But  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  faculty  of  Touching, 
hear  what  Dr.  Smellie  bimlelf  fays. 


P.  i  So.  “  The  defign  of  touching  is  to 
“  be  informed,  whether  the  woman  is  or 
4‘  is  not  with  child;  to  know  how  far 
«  fhe  is  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ;  if  fhe 
et  is  in  danger  of  a  miicarnage;  if  the  os 
«  uteri  be  dilated ;  and  in  time  of  labor 
«  t0  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  cafe, 
“  from  the  opening  of  the  os  internum , 
“  and  the  preffng  down  of  the  membranes 
<<  with  their  waters,  and  iaftly,  to  diftin- 
<«  r-uifla  what  part  of  the  child  is  pie- 
i4  fented.” 

Vt 


Again,  P.  448.  fpeaking  of  a  midwife, 
jie  fvVS,  <£  the  ought  to  be  well  (killed  in 
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if  the  art  of  touching  pregnant  women, 
*4  and  know  in  what  manner  the  womb 
iC  ftretches,  together  with  the  fituation  of 
44  all  the  abdominal  viscera  :  fhe  ought 
e(  to  be  perfectly  miftrefs  of  the  art  of 
<c  examination  in  the  time  of  labour”. 


Here  you  have  from  an  u-nfufpedted 

authority  a  certainly  not  over-rated  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  expedience  of  preliminary 
touching.  Now  granting,  only  for  ar¬ 
gument’s  fake,  what  is  affuredly  falfe,  that 
a  man-pradtitioner  can  be  equal  (fuperior 
he  would  not  in  this  point,  at  lead,  have 
the  impudence  to  pretend  himfelf)  to  a 
midwife ;  let  a  hufband,  let  a  wife,  but 
reflect  on  the  difference,  every  thing  elfe 
being  equal,  there  mud  be  as  to  modefly , 
between  the  function  of  touching  being  per¬ 
formed  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman.  Let  a 
hufband,  I  fay,  for  an  inftant  figure  to 
himfelf  what  a  figure  he  muft  make,  what 
a  figure  his  wife  mud  make,  under  fitch  a 
ceremony  performed  by  a  ludy  he-m id- 
wife,  exploring  thofe  arcana  of  the  fe¬ 
male  fabric,  and  efpecially  to  fo  little  pur- 


pofe,  with  his  natural  difquahficjj^^^bi: 
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fo  much  as  knowing  what  he  is  about. 
Will  the  hufband  be  prefent  ?  W  hat  mull 
be  the  wife’s  confulion  during  fo  naufeous 
and  fo  grofs  a  fcene  ?  Will  he  mo  deftly  with¬ 
draw  while  his  wife  is  fo  ferved  ?  What 
muft  be  his  wife’s  danger  from  one  of 
thofe  rummagers,  if  fhe  Ihould  be  hand- 
fome  enough  to  deferve  his  attention,  or 
a  compliment  from  him  on  fuch  a  vifita- 
tion  of  her  fecret  charms,  the  more  flat¬ 
tering  from  him ,  not  only  as  he  mull;  be 
fuppofed  fo  good  a  judge  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  occalions  of  comparifon,  but 
as  it  mull;  imply  a  fuperior  corporal  merit 
in  the  woman  fo  vifited,  as  could  overcome 
that  fatiety  which  a  faftidious  plenty  of 
patients  might  fo  naturally  be  imagined 
to  create  in  a  man-midwife?  Will  any  one 
fay,  that  thefe  fuppofitions  are  over-ftrain- 
ed,  or  out  of  Nature  ?  I  fancy,  that  if 
the  fecret  hiftories  of  many  families  were 
ranfacked,  of  the  pradice  on  which  the 
men-midwives  were  in  pofiefflon,  it  would 
not  be  always  found,  that  thofe  prelimina¬ 
ry  vifitations  were  not  turned  to  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  interefl:  or  fedudion.  And  yet 
an  omiffion  of  that  touching  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  How  kind  is  it  then  in  Nature, 

to 
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to  have  of  herfelf  fo  far  confulted  the  good 
and  tranquility  of  fociety,  in  palpably  be¬ 
llowing  upon  women  a  faculty,  which  fho. 
has  as  palpably  refufed  to  the  men,  in 
whom  the  exercife  of  it  would  for  obvious 
reafons  be  big  with  fo  many  inconvenien¬ 
ces  ?  Is  there  any  breach  of  charity  in  the 
taking  for  granted  the  exiflence  of  fuch 
inconveniences,  unlefs  indeed,  all  of  a 
fudden,  in  favor  of  this  lucre-begotten 
feci,  the  men  were  ceafed  to  be  men,  and 
the  women  women  ? 

1 

But  allowing  that  nothing  was  to  pafs 
between  a  man-midwife  and  his  patient,  in 
this  a£l  of  touching ,  beyond  the  neceffity  of 
the  practice,  or  in  a  merely  technical  fenfe, 
that  in  fhort  no  fuch  libertine  impreffion 
fhould  make  itfelf  be  felt  in  the  courfe  of 
fuch  touches ,  as  fhould  difcompofe  the  good 
Doctors  dignity,  and  endanger  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  honor,  by  prefent  or  future  attempts 
derived  from  fuch  a  Arrange  privity;  is  it 
not  to  be  feared,  that  a  defigning  or  inter- 
efted  perfon  may  take  other  advantages  be¬ 
tides  that  of  gratifying  fenfuality  ?  May 
not  a  woman,  the  more  attached  fhe  is  to 

her 
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her  modefty,  the  greater  facrifice  fhe  ha§ 
made  of  it,  in  her  innocence  of  intention, 
only  imagine  herfelf  but  the  more  fubjedt- 
ed  to  a  man,  to  whom  fhe  has  fubmitted 
in  the  manner  Ihe  mud  do  to  a  man-mid¬ 
wife,  and  let  him  take  an  afcendant  over 
her  and  her  family,  of  which  a  midwife 
would  not  fo  much  as  dream,  from  her 
office  being  fo  much  in  courfe,  and  too  little 
extraordinary  for  her  to  have  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  pretentions  or  defigns  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  man-midwife  need  fcarce  fet  any 
bounds  to  his.  In  any  differences  in  a  fa¬ 
mily,  efpecially  between  man  and  wife, 
muff  not  a  man-pradlitioner,  from  fuch  a 
familiarity  with  the  wife’s  perfon,  have  fuch 
a  footing  in  the  confidence  of  the  wife,  as 
may  enable  him  to  difpofe  of  her  will  al- 
moft  in  any  thing  ?  He  may  be  her  apothe¬ 
cary,  phyfician,  furgeon,  privy-councellor, 
what  not  ?  What  can  a  woman  refufe  a 
man,  to  whom  fhe  is  fo  deluded  as  to  think 
ffie  owes  her  own  life,  or  that  of  a  darling 
child,  all  his  merit,  in  which  I  have  before 
explained  ?  What  can  a  woman  in  fhort 
refufe  a  man,  to  whom  nothing  of  that  has 
been  refufed,  in  which  confifc  all  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  granting  every  thing  ?  She 

may 
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may  indeed  refufe  him  the  facrifice  of  her 
virtue,  if  he  fhould  think  it  worth  defign- 
ing  upon,  but  how  few  things  elfe  could  fhe 
refufe  him  ?  Once  more  the  greater  value 
fhe  put  on  the  facrifice  of  fo  much  of  her 
modefty,  the  lefs  would  fhe  be  able  to  de¬ 
ny  him  any  thing  elfe,  as  any  thing  elfe 
muft  comparatively  appear  fo  inconfide- 
rable. 

But  hitherto  I  have  fpoke  only  of  thofe 
outrages  and  dangers  to  modefty  from  the 
preparatory  attendance  of  the  man-midwife 
as  occafion  may  require,  during  the  preg¬ 
nancy.  But  as  to  his  officiating  in  the  cri- 
fis  of  the  labor-pains  and  delivery,  there 
are  two  very  effential  points  of  confidera- 
tion. 

The  first.  The  modefty  of  the  women, 
unaccuftomed  to  the  approaches  of  other 
men  than  a  hufband,  muft  be  in  great  fuf- 
ferancein  the  moments  of  their  labor-pains. 
All  Nature  agonizes  in  them.  They  are 
at  once  weakened  in  the  flefh  and  in  the 
fpirit.  The  bare  prefence  of  a  man  to  of¬ 
ficiate  at  fuch  a  time,  may  excite  in  them 
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a  revolution  capable  of  flopping  the  labor- 
pains  caufed  by  the  expul  five  efforts  of  de¬ 
livery,  which  thus  becomes  dangeroufly 
retarded,  and  may  fo  overpower  them,  as 
to  put  them  in  the  greateft  peril  of  their 
lives.  This  is  what  has  often  happened. 
You  may  fee  frequent  examples  of  this  re¬ 
volt  of  Nature  againfl  the  miniflry  of  men- 
midwives  in  Dr.  La  Motte  himfelf,  a  man- 
midwife.  If  Nature  then  fuffers  fo  much 
in  women  at  that  juncture,  when  a  perlon, 
nay  even  of  the  fame  fex,  offers  her  aid,  in 
certain  indifpenfable  occafions,  to  which 
humanity  is  fubjectcd ;  how  greatly  mull 
the  prefence  of  a  man  increafe  their  con¬ 
straint  and  embarraffment,  and  rob  them 
Rill  more  of  that  fo  neceffary  freedom  in 
the  animal  functions !  But  how  greatly 
ought  the  women  to  thank  that  their  in- 
ftindfive  repugnance  of  Nature  to  fuch  a 
profiitution  of  their  perfons,  if  they  confi- 
der  thofe  tortures,  which,  by  the  liflening 
to  that  fame  repugnance,  may  at  once  be 
faved  to  their  modefly,  and  to  their  per- 
fonal  feeling.  Let  them  paint  themfelves 
the  following  pofture  prefcribed  by  a  man- 
midwife.  “  The  patient  mufl  be  commodi - 
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Ci  oujly  placed,  that  is  to  fay>  on  the  bed  fide , 
4‘  her  thighs  raifed  and  expanded her  feet 
“  drawn  up  to  her  poferiors ,  and  kept  fieady 
in  that  pofture  by  feme  trujiy  helpers”  * 
Levret,  p.  161.  On  the  ufe  of  the  new 
crooked  forceps.  Here  it  may  be  laid ;  c<  why 
“  there  is  nothing  in  this  attitude,  however 
cc  fhockingly  indecent,  but  what  may  be 
cc  fand:ified  by  the  extremities  of  neceliity”. 
Very  well.  But  what  mull  a  hulband, 
what  mult  a  wife  think  at  her  being  fpread 
out  in  this  manner,  under  the  hands  and 
eyes  of  a  m  an  -  p  r  a£li  tion  e  r .  with  his  help¬ 
ers,  perhaps  his  trufty  apprentices,  only 
for  the  experiment  of  a forceps  of  a  new 
invention,  the  merit  of  which  too  is  a 
fo  contelied  an  one,  that  Levret  himfelf  is 
forced  to  own  that,  “  that  fame  forceps 
ic  would  be  “I*  an  in  liniment  of  pure  specu¬ 
lation, 


*  44  11  faut  d’abord  placer  convenablcment  la  ma- 
<c  lade,  c’efb-a-dire,  fur  le  bord  de  Ton  lit ; .  les  cui/Tes 
64  elevees  et  ecartees,  les  pieds  rapproches  des  fefles,  et 
C(  maintenus  en  cette  fituation  par  des  aides  dont  on 
foit  fur.’”  Levret ,  Utilite  du  nouveau  forceps 

COURSE,  p.  161. 

f  44  Si  on  s’arretoit  an  precepte  general,  le  forceps 
feroit  un  inftrument  de  pure  /peculation  et  non 
46  pratique.”  Lev.  p.  1 6 1 • 
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«  lation,  and  not  of  practice,  if 
(N.  B.  that  if)  a  certain  general  pre*° 

“  cept  jkould  be  true”  which,  by  the  by, 
is  moft  certainly  fo  !  So  that,  in  this  cafe, 
for  example,  you  fee  how  a  woman  may 
be  treated,  only  to  afcertain  the  merit  of 
fome  new-fangled  gimcrack  of  an  inftru- 
ment.  But  to  how  many  occafions  of  as 
little,  or  even  lefs  neceffity  than  this,  for 
putting  a  woman  into  poftures  of  this 
fort,  might  not  wantonnefs,  intereft,  or 
other  motives  give  birth  ?  Or  can  pretexts 
for  fuch  infults  to  modefty  be  wanting  to 
defigningnefs  ? 

The  second  confideration  is  this. 
Thofe  moments  of  weaknefs  of  fpirit,  and 
infirmity  to  which  the  labor-pains  fubjeCc 
the  women  may,  in  fome  of  naturally  the 
weakeft  of  them  be,  liable  to  leave  impref- 
fions  in  favor  of  a  man-midwife,  the  lefs 
fufpedled  of  harm,  and  confequently  the 
more  dangerous  for  their  being  fuggefted 

bv  that  gratitude  for  his  imaginary  *  con* 

t  rib  u- 


%  "Phe  term  imaginary  is  here  far  from  an  unjuft 

one,  and  why  fhould  not  the  honor  of  a  deliverance, 

effedtu- 
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tribution  to  their  deliverance,  which  is  it- 
felf  a  virtue,  though  the  object  of  it  is  fo 
miferably-  miftaken  by  them.  Let  any  one 
image  to  himfelf  what  muft  often  happen 
in  Nature,  a  woman  finking  under  her  pains, 
her  mind  all  foftened  and  overpowered  with 
her  prefent  feelings,  and  looking  up  for  "re¬ 
lief  to  the  man ,  employed,  as  fhe  imagines, 
to  procure  it  her,  though  the  real  fad:  of- 

tenefl 


effe&uated  by  Nature,  be  as  well  given  to  a  being  of  flefh 
and  blood  as  to  a  ftone  ?  The  virtue  of  the  cstitesy  or 
Eagle-ftone,  has  currently  palled  for  abridging  the  pains 
of  labor,  and  accelerating  purturition.  A  French  con- 
ful  in  Egypt,  ordered  one  of  thofe  {tones  to  be  tied  ,tp 
his  wife’s  thigh,  who  was  in  a  lingering  labor.  The 
Hone  in  this  cafe,  more  innocent  than  probably  a  man- 
midwife  would  have  been,  who  would  have  ufed  means 
to  hurry  the  birth,  or  perhaps  have  gone  to  work  with 
his  forceps  at  lealt,  Filtered  Nature  quietly  to  go  her 
own  pace.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  The  lady  was 
foon  after  happily  delivered,  which  there  is  no  doubt 
but  fhe  would  equally  have  been  if  a  brick-bat  had  been 
tied  to  her  thigh.  But  Nature  loft  the  thanks  fo  juftly 
due  to  her :  the  ftone  ran  away  with  all  her  merit  ;  and 
this  cafe  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  miraculous 
operations  of  the  ftone.  In  how  many  cafes  might  it 
be  faid,  that  the  ftone  here  reprefents  the  man-midwife, 
if  to  the  ftone  it  was  not  fo  much  more  innocent  and 
lefs  dangerous  to  have  a  recou rfe  l 
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teneft  is,  that  he  will  not  have  enough  pre¬ 
vented  her  pain,  or  perhaps  greatly  occafi- 
oned  its  increafe.  Of  this  however  Ihe 
knowing  nothing,  fees  him  in  the  amiable 
light  of  her  deliverer  from  her  adtual  and 
intolerable  ftate  of  pain.  In  the  mean  time, 
thofe  aukward  uncouth  endeavours  of  his 
to  relieve  and  deliver  her,  even  though  they 
fhould  aggravate  her  torture,  pafs  upon  her 
for  mafter-pieces  of  art  or  Ikill.  iC  W^ho 
«  would  be  without  a  man-midwife  V  At 
length.  Nature  fome times,  even  in  fpite  of 
all  his  omiffions,  or  bungled  operation, 
proceeds  in  her  favorite  talk  of  delivery, 
that  is  to  fay,  if  he  has  not  hurried  or  made 
tragic  work  of  it,  with  his  mif-pradticv^ 
or  his  inftruments.  The  patient  then  is  rid 
of  her  burthen,  and  what  are  then  her  feel¬ 
ings  ?  Thofe  of  exquifite  delight,  from  the 
comparifon  with  what  fhe  was  induring  but 
the  inftant  before.  It  is  a  tranfport  of 
joy,  not  unmingled  with  gratitude,  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  fhe  fancies  herfelf  in  any 
meafure  obliged  for  it.  The  uglieft  wretch 
on  earth,  fo  he  could  but  be  imagined  the 
caufe  of  fuch  a  delivery,  would,  in  thofe 
inftants,  affume  in  her  eyes  the  form  of 
Lovelinefs  itfelf.  Even  with  the  greateil 

innocence 
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mnocence  of  heart  fhe  could  hug,  fhe  could 
kifs  him  in  the  ebullitions  of  her  joy  and 
gratitude.  Let  no  one  imagine  thefe  ex- 
preflions  are  over- (trained.  Such  a  rap¬ 
ture  of  felicity,  in  the  fudden  cafe  of  being 
taken  as  it  were  down  from  a  rack,  is  not 
of  a  Nature  to  know  any  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration,  nor  can  be  conceived  but  by  thofe 
who  have  felt  it.  Her  gratitude  would 
even  extend  to  inaminate  things,  much  more 
to  the  dear  Dodlor,  to  whom  fhe  conceives 
fhe  owes  fo  much.  She  eyes  him  with  all 
the  intenfe  eagernefs  of  a  gratitude  fo  fond, 
that  its  tranfiency  into  a  paffion  of  another 
nature  would  not  appear  fuch  a  prodigy,  to 
thofe  who  confider  how  apt  paffions  of  ten- 
dernefs  are  to  confound  motives  and  run 
into  one  another.  The  melting-foftnefs 
'  of  thofe  moments  of  infirmity  and  weak- 
nefs  of  fpirit,  affords  a  fufceptibility  of  im- 
preffions,  which  may  not  afterwards  be  fo 

foon  worn  out,  and  of  which  the  ufual  af¬ 
fection  from  the  difference  of  fexes,  in  the 
parties,  may  fooner  or  later  come  in  for  its 
fhare.  Dr.  Smellie  has,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  implicity  allowed  the  poffibility 
of  a  temptation  to  men*  and  fhall  I  not  fol- 

R  low 

* 
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low  his  laudable  example  of  candor,  and 
confefsthat  there  may  alfobe  weak  women? 

'  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  cafes  of  extre¬ 
mities,  fuch  as  moft  certainly  are  not  the 
frequenteft  ones,  any  thought  of  immodefty 
may  be  intirely  out  of  the  queftion.  The 
fad  and  fuffering  ftate  of  a  woman  agoni¬ 
zing  with  pain,  at  the  gates  one  may  fay 
of  death,  leaves  little  room  for  licentious 
temptations.  But,  once  more,  thofe  cafes 
are  much  the  rareft  :  and  even  in  thofe,  the 
greater  the  danger  will  have  been,  the  great¬ 
er  muff  the  gratitude  afterwards  be  for  the 
imaginary  fervice,  that  will  be  fuppofed  to 
have  accomplifhed  the  deliverance.  Let  a 
midwife  have  really  rendered  that  fervice, 
the  gratitude  will  fcarce  be  fo  quick,  fo  live¬ 
ly  or  fo  iafting,  only  becaufe  fhe  is  not  a 
man. 

i  1  * 

If  it  fhall  be  here  objected,  that  the  men- 
midwives  oughft  to  be  above  all  fufpicion  or 
fcandal  of  this  fort ;  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  at 
lead;  it  is  their  intereft  to  appear  fo.  But 
they  thernfelves  will  not  pretend  to  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  temptation,  nor  can  anfwer 

for 
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for  themfelves  that  fiich  a  temptation  may 
not  come  into  exiftence,  as  that  all  their 
virtue,  fortified  by  the  divine  precept  before 
quoted  from  Dr.  Smellie,  may  not  defend 
them  from  yeilding  to  it.  They  are  not,  or 
at  lead  ought  not  to  be  men  in  years  for 
obvious  reafons  as  to  that  manual  practice 
of  theirs  which  at  the  beft  is  fo  indifferent. 
Let  any  one  then  confider  the  confequence 
of  this  worfe  than  unnecefianly  putting 
young  women,  in  fuch  manner,  into  the 
hands  of  men  in  the  vigor  of  their  age.  Let 
any  impartial  perfon  but  refled:  what  bar¬ 
riers  are  thrown  down,  what  a  door  is  o- 
pened  to  licentioufnefs,  by  the  adrniffion  of 
this  fo  perfedlyneedlefs innovation.  Think 
of  an  army,  if  but  of  barely  Dr.  Smellie’s 
nine-hundred  pnpils,  conftantly  recruiting 
with  the  pupils  of  thofe  pupils,  let  loofe 
againft  the  female  fex,  and  of  what  an  ha- 
vock  they  may  make  of  both  its  fafety  and 
modefty,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  detrimeilt 
to  population,  in  the  deftrudion  of  infants, 
and  I  prefume,  it  will  not  appear  intirely 
in  me  a  fuggeftion  of  private  filtered  to 
wifh  things,  in  this  point,  redored  to  the 
old  courfe  of  pradice  of  this  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery  by  women.  A  courfe  which  Na¬ 
ll  2  tuns 
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tore  has  fo  felf-evidently  eftabliihed,  in  her 
tender  regard  to  the  female  fex,  and  to  its 
darling  offfpring,  and  in  which  die  has  not 
Id's  confulted  one  of  her  primary  ends, 
the  Good  of  Society,  in  the  greater  lecurity 
of  the  conjugal  union  and  property,  which 
ought  to  be  fo  facred,  and  efpecially  fo,  for 
the  honor  of  the  human  underftanding, from 
the  invafion  of  an  upftart  profeffion,  for- 
didly  mean  in  its  motives,  infamoufly  falfe 
in  its  pretences,  fhamefully  ridiculous  in 
its  practice,  and  yet  dreadfully  feiious  in 
all  its  confequences. 

.  .  •  '  .  * 

Conclusion  of  the  First  Part. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  I 
have  contented”  myfelf  with  averting,  m 
general,  the  perfect  inutility  of  thofe  in- 
ftruments,  of  which  the  male-pradlitioners 
themfelves  confefs  the  danger,  and  ufe 
them  not  a  bit  the  lefs  for  that  confeffion. 
It  is  then  for  the  following  and  fecond 
part,  that  I  have  referved  the  entering  into 
a  more  particular  difcuffion  of  them. 
Therein  will  appear,  upon  .how  falfe  and; 

{lender  a  foundation  the  gentlemen-mid- 

wives 
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wives  have  infinuated  themfelves  into  a 
buhnefs  fo  little  made  for  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  pernicious  quackery  of 
thofe  fame  inftruments  has  been  artfully 
made  the  pretext,  and  become  thedanftion 
of  an  innovation  fet  on  foot  by  Intereft, 
adopted  by  Credulity,  and  at  length  fof- 
tered  by  Fafhion.  The  employing  of  mid¬ 
wives  was  undoubtedly  not  long  fmce,  in 
this  country,  the  General  Rule.  The  call¬ 
ing  in  of  men-pradtitioners,  upon  very 
extraordinary  occafions,  was  an  Exception, 
and  a  very  rare  one,  to  that  General  Rule. 
But  by  a  fatal  inverfion  of  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  things,  the  Exception  is  recently 
crept  into  the  place  of  the  General  Rule. 

:  The  point  is  to  confider,  whether  this 
palpable  violence  to  Nature  is  of  that  be¬ 
nefit  to  fociety  which  it  is  pretended  to 
be. 

* 

•  •»  .  .  * 

* 

I  have  already  examined  lome  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  men-pradtition- 
ers.  But  the  principal  one,  deduced  from 
the  incapacity,  or  rather  averfion  of  the 
midwives,-  upon  juft  grounds,  from  ufing 

R  3  inftru- 
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inftrumcnts,  merits  an  ampler  fcrutlny.  In 
proof  of  my  candor  in  it,  I  flaa.ll  take  moil: 
of  my  remarks  on  thofe  inftrumcnts  from 
what  the  men-pradtitioners  themfelves  fay, 
and  confefs  oi  them.  This,  I  prefume, 
cannot  be  deemed  unfair. 

1 

Upon  the  whole,  thofe  parties  whom 
the  decifion  may  concern,  will  pieafe  to  de¬ 
cide  on  which  fide  the  force  of  Reafon  and 
Truth  fliall  appear  the  greater! and  fo  de¬ 
ciding,  it  is,  in  fad:,  in  their  own  favor, 
and  m  one  of  their  mo  ft  capital  concerns, 
that  they  will  decide. 

'  ,  .  I  A 

They  will  decide,  in  fliort,  whether, 

upon  the  whole,  the  plea  of  the  men-prac- 
titioners,  founded  upon  the  ignorance  of  a 
few  mid  wives  winch,  bad  as  it  is,  is  more  jj 
than  balanced  by  their  incompetency 
in  the  manual  function,  and  to  which  a 
repiedy  might  eafily  be  found,  is  a  valid 
one  for  driving  out  of  the  pradice  of  mid¬ 
wifery  a  fex,  to  which  the  faculty  of  it  is 
felf- evidently  the  genuine  gift  of  Nature 
herfelf,  only  to  make  way  for  a  fet  of  inter- 

efted 
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efted  male-pra£titioners,  whofe  fo  boafted 
art  is  ofteneft  lignalized  by  the  moil  bar¬ 
barous  and  horrid  outrages  upon  Nature* 
with  this  aggravation,  that  they  are  need- 
leflly  committed  under  the  fpecious  and 
plauflble  pretext  of  flying  to  her  affif- 
tence. 


}  ' 

The  End  of  the  First  Part. 
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Part  the  Second. 

Containing  various  obfervations  on  the  la¬ 
bor  and  delivery  of  lying-in  women,  in¬ 
cluding  a  difcuffion  of  the  pretended 
neceffity  for  the  employing  inftruments. 

Introduction. 

O  TWITH  STAN  D  I  N  G  the 
numerous  produftions  of 
writers  on  the  art  of  fuc- 
coring  women  in  labor,  all 
that  has  hitherto  appeared 
on  that  fubjedt,  ftill  leaves  the  mind  un~ 
fatisfied ;  not  that  it  is  fo  unjufl  as  to  ex¬ 
pert 
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peft  perfection  in  any  human  art,  but 
from  its  feeling  that,  in  this  particular  one, 
too  much  is  given  to  theory,  and  too  little 

to  the  practical  part,  or  manual  function. 

1  ‘ 

,  -  \  .  '  J 

Wh  ile  the  caufes  of  difficult  labors 
are  far  from  folidly  or  fufficiently  explain¬ 
ed,  and  rather  cb feared  by  a  cloud  of  fei- 
entific  jargon,  than  pra&ically  illuftrated, 
they  give  us  no  tolerably  fure  method  for 
preventing  or  remedying  thofe  difficulties. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  boalbed  im¬ 
provement  of  the  art  is  reduced,  to  a  per¬ 
nicious  recourfe  to  inftruments,  which 
cut  at  once  the  knot  they  cannot  unty. 

It  is  then  no  wonder  that  there  ffiould 
ftill,  in  all  the  books  and  obfervations -hi¬ 
therto  given  on  this  matter,  exift  a  void  la¬ 
mentably  unfilled ;  and  as  this  void  evi¬ 
dently  confift  lefs  in  the  theory  than  the 
pra£tiee,the  fuperior  qualifications,  and  na¬ 
tural  endowments  of  the  women  for  the 
manual  operation,  point  out  the  fitnefs  of  the 
greater  dependence  on  them  for  the  filling 
up  what,  humanly  fpeaking,  can  be  filled 

up  of  that  void. 
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Let  the  phylicians,  the  furgeons inftruffc 
the  midwives  in  fo  much  of  anatomy  as  is 
necelfary  to  their  function  ;  let  them  afford 
them,  either  in  writing  or  verbally,  their 
guidance  and  direction  in  the  eonfequences 
or  occafionally  in  the  preliminaries  of  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  lying-in ;  all  this  is  rights 
falutary,  and  in  due  courfe  :  but  that  meu 
fhould  pretend  to  the  manual  operation 
in  thefe  cafes,  it  certainly  neither  is  nor  can 
be  their  bufinefs.  Nor  is  this  negation  of 
propriety  a  reproach  to  them.  Will  any  man 
think  it  an  indignity  to  be  told,  he  cannot 
'clear-ftarch,  hem  a  ruffle,  or  make  a  bed  as 
handily  as  a  woman  ?  The  exceptions  are 
the  fhame  ;  and  in  this  department  of  art  it 
would  be  truer  to  fay,  that  there  are  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  than  that  there  are  only  a  few. 

But  can  we  wonder  at  the  infufficiency 
of  the  lights  thrown  into  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery  by  that  cloud  of  writers  who  have 
treated  of  it,  when  fo  few  of  them  having 
had  any  other  view  than  advertising  them- 
felves,  and  being  incapable  of  faying  any 
thing  to  the  purpofe,  of  the  art  of  deliver- 

i  ng 
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ing  the  women,  have  filled  up  their  books 
with  infignificant  digreffions,  or  things  in- 
tir  ely  foreign  from  the  point  ? 

In  fome  you  fee  all  diftempers  of  women 
collateral  to  their  pregnancy,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  neceffary  and  an  infinitely  ex- 
tenfive  fubjedt,  while  on  the  pradtical  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  deliverance  they  give  you  nothing 
but  what  is  barren,  jejune,  or  even  falfe. 
Others,  by  way  of  filling  up,  run  digreffive- 
ly  into  a  difeuffion  of  the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ing  infants.  Others  again  have  written 
only  to  recommend  fome  pretended  fecrets, 
as  powders,  preparations,  &c.  Some  have 
fwelled  their  volumes  with  the  more  or  lefs 
commodious  ftrudlure  of  a  couch,  or  the 
mechanifm  of  a  clofe-ftool,  or  the  make 
of  different  forts  of  fyringes  for  anodine  in- 
jedtions.  In  others  you  meet  with  remedies 

for  the  deformities  of  the  human  body,  for 
the  contractions  or  ftiffneffes  of  the  mufeies 
of  the  fhoulders,  arms,  hands,  legs,  feet, 
thighs, haunches,  &c.  to  ftraiten  the  crook¬ 
ed,  and  even,  in  a  treatile  on  midwifery,  to 
extirpate  a  polypus  from  the  nofe.  Others, 
with  all  the  parade  of  juflly  exclaiming  a- 

gainft 

\  ^ 
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gainft  noftrum- mongers,  the  plaufible  wri¬ 
ting  againft  which  ferves  at  once  to  fill  up, 
and  give  them  an  ^ir  of  fuperiority  to  fucli 
trumpery,  fubftitute  however  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  of  their  own  than  the  recommendation 
.  of  fome  inftrument,  which  they  give  you 
for  a  mafter-piece  of  invention  ;  and  to  ef- 
tablifh  which,  they  cry  down  every  infrru- 
men  of  other  practitioners,  though  not  one 
jot  inferior  to  it  in  any  thing,  but  the  not 
being  the  neweft.  Thus,  after  having  pe- 
rufed  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  authors,  it  is 
incredible  to  fay  how  little  true,  or  pradti- 
tically  ufeful  knowledge  is  to  be  picked  out 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  them.  Y ou  find  al- 
moft  every  thing  in  them  but  what  you  are 
looking  for. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuperficial  ex¬ 
aminer  of  things,  who  fees  fuch  a  number 
of  volumes,  furnifhed  by  thefe  pretenders 
to  the  art  of  midwifery,  cannot  conceive 
they  contain  matter  fo  little  efiential  as  they 
do.  The  fcientific  air  diffufed  over  them, 
not  a  little  embellifhed  with  pretty  prints 
of  machines,  as  of  a  windowed  forceps, 
a  frool,  or  of  a  gravid  uterus,  all  thefe  con 

tribute 
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tribute  to  throw  the  duft  of  erudition  into 
the  eyes  of  thofe,  who  do  not  penetrate  be¬ 
yond  the  fur  face  of  things.  And  thus  the 
aids  and  appendages  of  the  art,  or  what  is 
yet  worfe,  even  the  abufes  of  it,  pafs  for 
the  art  itfelf,  the  main  of  which,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  confifts  in  the  expertnefs  or  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  manual  practice,  can  be  fo  lit¬ 
tle  and  fo  imperfectly  conveyed  by  defcrip- 
tion.  I  am  however  far  from  denying  the 
benefit  which  may  refult  to  midwives,  from 
confulting  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
fubjeCt.  I  am  far  from  encouraging  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  women  of  this  profeffion. 
Their  {kill  in  the  manual  function  cannot 

but  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  found 

*  v  ^ 

andcompetent  theory.  Butit  ftiould  always 
be  remembered,  that  the  very  bans  or  ca¬ 
pital  point  of  the  art  is  the  manual  dexteri¬ 
ty  ^  and  in  that  point,  the  moft  learned  of 
the  men  mid  yeild  to  the  moft  ignorant 
of  the  women.  A  point  which  the  mens 
furpafling  the  women  in  every  thing  elfe 
can  never  compenfate :  no  not  with  all  thofe 
dreadful  “  artificial  hands3’,  of  which  they 
boaft  fo  much  their  invention,  in  the  room 
of  the  infinitely  perferably  natural  ones,  of 
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ivhich  the  ufe,  in  this  office,  becomes  the 
men  as  little,  as  their  hands  feem  formed 
for  it ;  and  I  might  add,  their  heads,  if 
they  themfelves  can  poffibly  think  other- 
wife.  In  fuch  an  opinion  the  ignorance  is 
theirs. 

\  .'I;..'  ' 

As  to  the  treatife  herein  offered  on  the 
art  of  midwifery,  as  the  objedt  of  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  attack  particular  abufes  and  dan¬ 
gerous  innovations  in  it,  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  fame  ffiould  furniffi  a  corn- 
pleat  general  courfe  of  practice.  Rut  this 

I  dare  aver  that  if  I  ffiould  be  induced  to 
attempt  fuch  a  work,  it  will  not  be  the 
worfe  for  my  confulting  more  the  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  of  Nature  in  her  operations  in 
this  one  of  her  fo  capital  concerns,  than  the 
authorities  of  men,  who  feem  or  pretend  to 
know  fo  little  of  her,  as  to  think  of  affift- 
ing  her  with  infhruments,  formed  only  for 
her  deftruCtion,  or  at  leaft  for  doing  her 
more  damage  by  their  violence,  than  any 
reafon  to  hope  good  from  them,  can  juftify. 

Here  I  ffiall  not  offer  any  digreffions 
on  phyfic,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  or  phar¬ 
macy  ; 

>  * 
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macy ;  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  entirely  to 
the  points  of  my  bufinefs  of  the  manual 
operation.  Let  the  phyfician  prefer  ibe, 
the  furgeon  bleed,  the  chymift  contribute 

medicines,  the  apothecary  make  them  up  ; 
with  none  of  thefe  profeffions  do  I  prefume 
to  interfere.  But  as  to  the  man-midwife, 
who  notonlyfo  often  prefumes  in  fomemea- 
fure  to  reprefent  them  all,  but  to  join  to 
them  the  exercife  of  an  art  fo  unnatural 
to  his  fex,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  wanting 
to  my  duty  in  my  profeffion,  if  I  did  not 
point  out  the  mifehief  I  apprehend  to  re- 
fult  from  efpecially  that  method  of  prac¬ 
tice,  on  which  he  grounds  the  pretence  of 
neceffity  for  his  pradifmg  it  at  all ;  and 
this  chiefly  forms  the  objed  of  this  fecond 
part,  in  fupplement  to  my  firfl. 

Of  Deliveries. 

We  underftand,  by  deliveries,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  iffue  of  the  feetus  out  of  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb. 

These  are  diftineuifhed  into  two  kinds, 

O 

the  one  natural,  the  other  preternatural. 


The 
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The  natural  one,  is  that  in  which  the 
Foetus  comes  out  in  the  moft  ordinary  way, 
when  it  prefents  the  head  foremoft. 

It  is  deemed  preternatural,  when  the 
foetus  prefents  in  the  paflage  any  other 
part  than  the  head. 

These  two  kinds  are  again  fubdivided 
into  two  diftin£tions  of  labor,  of  eafy  or 
difficult,  becaufe  both  the  natural  and  pre¬ 
ternatural  mode  of  delivery  may  be  eafy  of 
difficult. 

The  delivery  is  termed  eafy  when  the 
fcetus  comes  out  readilv,  and  without  the 
aid  of  art. 

It  is  termed  difficult,  wrhen  the  labor 
of  it  is  hard,  and  the  fcetus  does  not  make 
its  way  out  but  with  pain,  and  with  the 
help  and  affiftent  induftry  of  the  midwife. 

In  the  cafes  of  a  natural  and  eafy  deli¬ 
very,  there  is  little  or  no  adtual  occafion 

S  '  for 
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for  the  prefence  of  the  midwife,  beyond 
that  of  receiving  the  foetus,  tying  the 
navel-ftring,  giving  the  child  to  be  kept 
warm,  and  then  delivering  the  mother  of 
the  after-birih.  The  fpirits  of  the  patient 
are  then  to  be  recompofed,  her  agitation 
calmed,  a  warm  and  foft  linnen  cloth  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ftomach ;  a  warm  lhift  and 
bed-gown  put  on  her ;  a  linnen  cloth  to 
be  laid  on  four-fold  over  the  belly  3  a  dou¬ 
ble-napkin  round  her,  and  fhe  to  be  placed 
in  a  bed  well  warmed.  Such  is  the  futn- 
mary  of  the  procefs  to  be  obferved  in  thofe 
common  cafes. 

In  the  deliveries,  on  a  preternatural  labor, 
when  they  are  eafy,  the  fame  method  takes 
place  :  there  being  no  difference,  but  that 
in  one  the  child  will  have  been  received  by 
the  head,  in  the  other  by  the  feet. 

These  kinds  of  labors  are  fo  eafy,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  demonftrating  their  be¬ 
ing  to  be  terminated  without  the  aid  of  in- 
ftruments.  When  the  fcetus  prefents  it- 
felf  promifingly.  Nature  is  beft  left  to  her 
own  adtknv  and  nothing  fliould  be  preci¬ 
pitated 
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pitated  in  the  manual  function,  unlefs  fome 
unexpected  accident  fhould  intervene,  and 
require  interpofition,  fuch  as  a  great  flood¬ 
ing,  or  other  exigency. 


As  to  the  preternatural  delivery,  the  bet¬ 
ter  praCtice  is  not  to  delay  the  extraction  gf 
the  foetus,  after  the  difcharge  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  ;  nor  flay  till  her  ftrength  fhall  have 
been  exhaufted.  On  the  prefenting  of  a 
fair  hold,  and  a  fufiicient  overture,  no  dif- 
ficulty  fhould  be  made  of  extracting. 


All  that  is  to  be  obferved  then,  is  not 
to  prematurate  this  extraction :  not  to 
proceed,  in  fhort,  like  thofe  unfkilful,  of 
inconflderatepraCtitioners,  whoarenofoon- 
er  entered  the  patient’s  room,  but  they 
want  to  have  their  operation  difpatched  out 
of  hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  important 
to  the  well-doing  of  the  patient,  than  for 
no  violence  to  be  ufed  to  Nature,  who  loves 

to  go  her  own  full  time,  without  diftur- 
bance  or  moleftation.  In  this  point  then 
gieat  caution  and  circumfpeCtion  are  re- 
quiflte. 

Hi  ,  1  §  2 
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It  fhould  alfo  be  obfervedj  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  midwife  to  leave  a  woman 
newly  lain-in,  however  happily  delivered. 
It  is  neceffary  to  flay  by  her  for  fome  hours 
aftetwards,  till  fhe  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  tran¬ 
quility  and  eafe,  as  may  leave  nothing  to 
fear  of  thofe  after-difafters  which  too  often 
happen. 

Some  celebrated  practitioners  and  au¬ 
thors  upon  midwifery  have  been  furprized 
to  fee  women,  after  their  going  their  time 
without  mif- adventure,  and  after  having 
been  readily  and  happily  brought  to  bed 
die  fuddenly.  There  are  too  many  of 
both  the  female  and  the  men-midwives 
who  have  no  notion  of  this  misfortune  till 
it  is  too  late  to  prevent  it.  The  caufe  of 
this  melancholic  accident  is  unknown  to 

many  praftitioners  of  the  art.  Some  have 
confeifed  their  ignorance  of  it :  others  have 
erroneoufly,  others  deficiently  accounted 
for  it.  But  all  are  furprized  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  the  viftim  of  it :  efpecially  as  it 
follows,  in  fome  cafes  that  afford  the  beft 
grounded  hopes. 


Mes- 
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Messieurs  Maurioeau  and  De  la 
Motte  give  us  examples  of  thefe  unexpec¬ 
ted  deaths.  The  firft,  in  his  230th  obfer- 
vation,  fays, 

“  I  delivered  a  woman  of  a  very  cor- 
“  pulent  habit,  aged  about  thirty-five 
“  years,  of  her  firft  child,  which  was  a 
<e  lufty  girl,  alive,,  and  that  came  natural- 
<c  ly.  This  woman  had  been  near  two  days 
“  in  labor,  withfmall  flow  pains  or  throws, 
“  after  which  the  waters  having  burfl  forth 
“  with  a  ftrong  throw,  fhe  had  fubfequent- 
“  ly  favorable  ones,  which  made  her  bring 
€C  forth  as  happily  as  one  could  with.  I 
<(  immediately  delivered  her  :  but  to  my 
“  great  furprize,  fcarce  had  fhe  been  a 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  •  after  delivery,  that 
“  fhe  of  a  fudden  fell  into  violent  faint- 
“  ings,  with  an  opprefiion  at  the  breaft, 
and  a  great  agitation  of  the  whole  body, 
“  which  was  inftantly  followed  by  a  con- 
<c  vulfion,  caufed  by  a  lofs  of  blood,  of 
“  which  fhe  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af- 
“  terwards. 

S  3  “  This 
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“  This  (adds  Mr*  Mauriceau)  was  one 
of  thofe  kind  of  fatalities  which  no  hu- 
C€  man  prudence  can  elude  or  parry.” 

La  Motte  had  the  fame  cafe  happen¬ 
ed  under  his  hands,  which  I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  here,  being  inferted  in  the  iirft  part 
of  this  work,  where,  p.  131,  I  ventured 
to  promife  an  eflay  of  mine,  to  give  a  lefs 
unfatisfadory  reafon  of  fuch  deaths,  than 
what  is  to  be  found  even  in  thofe  two  cele- 

*  brated  authors  whom  our  cotemporaries  con- 
fider  as  their  mafters  in  the  art  of  midwife¬ 
ry*  Thefe  impute  thofe  unforefeen  deaths 
to  occult  and  inevitable  caufes .  I  own,  I 
do  not  intirely  think  them  either  occult 
or  inevitable.  I  doubtlefs  may  be  mifta- 
ken,  but  of  this  I  am  fure,  I  fhall  advance 
nothing  but  what  is  authenticated  to  me 
by  my  own  obfervation  and  experience. 

An  over-repletion  of '  blood,  and  a  de- 
fed:  in  the  contradion  of  the  uterus,  of 

* 

which  all  the  vefiel  being  open  are  too  flow 
in  recovering  their  oeclufion,  are  general¬ 
ly  fpeaking^  the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes.  I 

could 
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could  fupport  this  opinion  by  fome  chirur* 
gical  axioms,  but  I  prefume  it  will  be 
thought  more  fatisfa&orily  proved  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  method  of  practice,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  prevent  or  cure  thofe 
dangerous  or  rather  fatal  caufes. 

As  to  know  that  a  woman  may  thus  pe- 
rilh  unexpectedly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
delivery,  is  enough  to  require  the  being  on 
one’s  guard  for  ufing  a  falutary  prevention ; 
I  would  advife  attention,  efpecially  to 
her  conftitution. 

,  \  - 

Whenever  therefore  a  pregnant  wo* 
man  is  obferved  to  be  remarkably  corpu¬ 
lent,  and  full  of  blood*  with  a  good  con¬ 
ftitution,  fhe  fhould  be  advifed  to  lofe  fome 
blood,  once  or  twice  during  her  pregnancy, 
by  way  of  precaution.  This  is  of  great 
fervice  to  rarefy  the  blood,  and  obviate 
thofe  exceffive  hemorrhages,  which  are  to 
be  dreaded  on  their  lying-in.  Then  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  precipitated  during  their  la¬ 
bors,  that  Nature  may  have  full  time  to 
predifpofe  the  uterus  to  enter  into  contrac¬ 
tion  by  due  degrees,  that  is  to  fay,  neither 

S  4  too 
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too  quick,  not  too  flow.  But  if,  notwith- 
.ftanding  thefe  precautions,  there  fhould, 
after  delivery,  fupervene  any  confiderable 
lofs  of  blood,  followed  with  faintings  or 
opprefiions,  the  patient  muft  be  ftirred,  ex¬ 
cited  to  cough  and  fneeze  contributively  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  blood,  ^hich  other- 
wife  is  apt  to  clot  in  the  uterus,  and  would 
fuffpcate  her  if  not  expelled. 

-  ’  ''  jr 

If  by  this  mean  the  evacuation  does  not 
naturally  take  place,  which  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  faintings  of  the  patient,  the 
midwife  muft,  without  lofing  time,  put 
her  hand  into  the  bowel,  and  extrad  all 
the  clots  of  blood  the  will  not  fail  of  find¬ 
ing  there,  and  of  which  the  prefence,  as 
being  extraneous  matter,  necelfarily  oppofe 
the  contraction  of  this  organ,  and  quickly 
fuffocates  the  woman,  if  £he  is  not  timely 
relieved. 

T  h  e  s  e  hemorrhages  are  but  too  frequent* 
.especially  with  thole  women  who  negled 
the  precautionary  bleeding ;  and  fuch  hid¬ 
den  death  too  commonly  the  confequenceof 
negleding,  or  of  not  knowing  that  the  mqft 

falutary 
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falutary  practice,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  to  well 
evacuate  the  uterus  by  the  operation  of  the 
hand,  where  Nature  appears  in  the  leaft 
tardy  or  deficient. 

The  long  experience  I  have  of  this  ma¬ 
nual  help,  which  has  never  failed  of  fuccefs 
with  me,  warrants  my  averring,  that  there 
is  little  or  no  danger,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  wo¬ 
men,  provided  the  midwife  employs  her- 
felf  dextroufly  to  clear  them  while  time 
ferves.  Their  relief  is  inftantaneous.  They 
come  to  themfelves  prefently ;  they  are 
reftored  to  a  freedom  of  refpiration  :  nor 
will  they  have  fo  much  as  been  fenfible  of 
this  operation  of  the  hand,  which  will  ne- 
verthelefs  have  faved  their  lives. 

There  have  been  men-midwives,  that 
pafs  even  for  learned,  but  who  from  their 
ignorance  of  this  fo  fimple  and  eafy  method 
of  relief,  have  been  in  the  difagreeable  cir- 
cumftance  of  feeing  many  women  peri£h 
under  their  hands,  though  they  had  to  all 
appearance  been  very  happily  delivered. 


With 
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With  refpedt  to  pregnant  women,  there 
is  again  another  point  of  great  confequence 
to  afcertain.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  miftake  the  iigns  of  delivery.  This  is  a 
very  eftential  matter.  Nothing  fcarce  can 
be  more  dangerous,  than  to  excite  a  woman 
to  the  laft  labor-pains,  which  will  not  fail 
of  exhaufting  that  ftrength  of  her’s,  in  vain, 
which  had  fo  much  better  be  referved  for 
the  fupport  of  her  in  the  time  Ihe  will  real¬ 
ly  need  it.  So  that  a  midwife  ought  to 
make  it  her  bulinefs  clearly  to  diftinguilh 
the  fpurious  pains  from  the  true  ones. 
Where  a  woman  near  her  time  feels  pains 
in  the  belly,  the  loins,  or  even  the  fexual 
parts  ;  they  are  not  always  to  be  taken  for 
the  true  labor-pains.  In  this  point,  the 
touching  will  be  a  great  guidance. 

4 

If  the  foetus  is  ftill  high  in  the  uterus, 
and  the  lituation  of  it  does  not  indicate  a 
readlnefsfor  extrufion ;  if  the  waters  are  not 
fufficiently  prepared, or  their  preflure-down 
not  in  due  forwardnefs,  the  pains  muft  be 
affuaged  by  fome  calming  anodine  reme¬ 
dies  :  the  patient  muft  be  left  to  her  reft. 

Mil 
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till  things  declare  themfelves  more  openly; 
and  then,  as  Ihe  will  not  have  been  fruit- 
lefsly  fatigued  and  tormented,  the  labor 
may  proceed  happily. 

There  have  been  men-pra&itioners  fo 
very  unlkilful,  or  at  a  lofs  for  delivering 
women  by  the  operation  of  their  hands , 
that  they  tortured  their  heads  to  difcover 
medicines  to  fave  themfelves  the  tedioufnefs 
of  Nature’s  taking  her  own  time,  as  if  ihe 
was  to  do  her  work  the  better  for  their  hur¬ 
rying  her.  Towards  the  atchievement  of 
this  end,  they  brought  into  play  certain 
drugs,  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation 
of  hyfteric,  and  placed  or  pretended  to 

place  great  confidence  in  them. 

v  •'  '  ■  '  \ 

Even  fome  of  our  modern  practition¬ 
ers  prove,  at  leaft,  by  their  practice,  that 
they  have  faith  in  the  virtue  of  fuch  drugs, 
fince  they  continue  to  ufe  them.  They 
are  ftill  fuffered  to  make  a  figure  in  many 
of  the  Pharmacopceas,  though  no  fure 
experience  hitherto  has  verified  their  effi¬ 
cacy.  On  the  contrary,  a  thoufand  and 
a  thoufand  examples  might  be  quoted  in 

demon- 
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demonftration  of  their  infufficiency  and 
danger.  I  /hall  content  myfelf  with  pro¬ 
ducing  here  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  De  la 
Motte,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  obfer- 
vations,  and  he  is  not  the  only  man-mid¬ 
wife  that  does  fuch  medicines  the  jufticc 
of  difapproving  them. 

\  ,  '  V  •  .  ,.A,.  .  ..  . 

Obfervation  174. 

A  celebrated  man-midwife  of  this 
€t  town  (fays  Mr.  de  la  Motte)  pretended 
to  have  a  marvellous  powder  to  provoke 
<e  labor-pains,  and  accelerate  parturition. 
“ ,  This  powder  was  compofed  of  galba- 
“  num>  myrrh,  favin,  rue,  and  other 
drugs,  of  which  he  made  the  patient 
take  a  dofe,  to  haften  a  delivery,  when 
the  labor  was  lingering,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  and  after  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  medicine,  which  ended 
6‘  commonly  in  leaving  the  patient  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  before  the  taking 
it,  he  fubilituted  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet, 
which  was  indeed  an  infallible  method 
of  putting  a  fpeedy  end  to  the  labor ; 
and  of  which  he  as  well  as  his  fellow- 
practitioners  made  fuch  a  murderous  ufe, 

*  >  “  the 
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«  the  aid  of  the  hand  well  condu&ed  be- 
“  ing  unknown  to  them. 

I  "  i  .  '  ■  ■  , 

«  The  fame  operator  (fays  Mr.  de  la 
«  Motte)  was  fent  for  to  affift  a  lady  who 
“  had  continued  in  labour  for  three  days, 

“  to  whom  he  propofed  a  dofe  of  his  pow- 
«  ders,  to  which  Ihe  readily  confented  in 
“  the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  delivery,  Un- 
«  luckily,  not  moft  certainly  for  the  lady, 
£t  but  for  the  honor  of  the  powders,  the 
“  operator,  not  having  had  the  providence 
“  of  having  them  about  him,  was  forced 
“  to  go  home  for  them.  The  lady,  in 
“  the  mean  while,  was  brought  very  hap- 
“  pily  to  bed,  juft  as  he  was  re-entering 
“  the  room  with  his  dofe  for  her.  What  a 
“  pity  this  was  !  What  would  not  have 
“  been  the  boaft  of  the  virtue  of  thofe 
“  pretious  powders,  if  the  delivery  had 
“  waited  for  them  but  half  a  quarter  of 
«  an  hour,  though  they  would  not  have 
«  had  the  leaft  lhare  in  it,  fince  it  would 
x‘  have  been  purely  the  work  of  Nature 
“  and  Time. 

“  This  celebrated  man-midwife  was 

“  called  to  two  other  women  of  my  ac- 

“  quain- 
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quaintance,  of  whom  the  labor*  fomc *» 
what  refembled  that  of  this  lady,  but 
“  of  which  the  confequences  were  very 
different .  he  had  made  them  take 
<£  his  powders  to  no  manner  of  purpofe, 
“  when  feeing  that  a  day  had  palfed  with- 
“  out  their  producing  the  expected  effect, 
he  had  recourfe  to  his  ■crotchet ,  with 

which  he  quickly  difpatched  both  the 
“  deliveries.” 

Qbftrvatian  174,  of  the  fame  Mr.  De  la 

Motte. 

A  gentleman  who  lived  upon  his  for- 
**  tune>  without  prof  effing  furgery,  though 
he  had  ferved  his  time  to  it,  and  had 
“  even  formerly  exercifed  it,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Italy,  and  in  other  foreign 
countries,  told  me,  in  converfation,  that 
he  had  an  infallible  remedy  to  make  a 
“  woman  bring  forth  inftantaneoufly,  how- 

“  ever  Angering  and  difficult  her  labor 
“  “ight  naturally  be.  Of  this,  he  faid, 
ne  had  made  undoubted  experiments, 

“  and  that  he  had  obtained  this  fecret  from 
“  an  Italian,  under  oath  of  not  difclofing  it 

to  any  one.  He  was  more  than  a  little 

fur- 
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«  furprized  at  finding  me  without  curiofity 
«  to  learn  from  him  this  pretended  fecret, 

“  which  he  imagined  muft  concern  me  fo 
«  much,  as  one  who  made  open  prefeffion 
«  of  the  obftetrical  art ;  and  ftill  greater 
«  was  his  furprize  at  feeing  me  change 
“  the  fubjedt,  without  any  fign  of  atten- 
“  tion  to  what  he  had  been  faying  on  this 
“  head.” 

#  \  -  “  ■ 

«  In  procefs  of  time,  he  married,  and 
<c  his  wife  being  pregnant  was  got  into  the 
«  time  of  her  labor-pains  towards  delivery. 
“  It  became  now  expedient  for  him  to  de~ 
«  clare  this  famous  fecret  to  me,  which 
«  was  no  other  than  half  a  drachm  of  bo- 
<c  rax  in  a  glafs  of  any  innocent  liquid  a^- 
«  greeable  to  the  palate  of  the  patient.  But 
“  as  this  dofe  happened  to  be  adminiftered 
<c  by  one  who  had  no  fort  of  faith  in  it,  it 
“  had  no  effect :  his  wife  lay  four  days  and 
**  four  nights  in  labor ;  the  child  died  the 
€*  moment  after  it  was  born,  and  the  mo- 

ther  narrowly  efcaped  following  it, 

v  ,  . 
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Obfervation  176,  (of  M.  De  la  Motte) 

“  As  I  was  at  Caen,  a  town  of  Norman- 
“  dy,  attending  the  lying-in  of  a  lady  there, 
“  an  old  ftander  of  a  practitioner  of  that 
“  place,  and  a  man  of  good  abilities,  told 
“  me,  that  he  had  been  lately  fent  for  to  a 
“  woman  who  had  continued  feveral  davs 

j 

“  in  labor,  with  flow  and  moderate  pains. 
“  As  he  found  the  foetus  well  fituated,  he 
“  made  the  patient  take  an  infuiion  of  three 
“  drachms  of  fena  in  the  juice  of  a  feville 
“  orange,  in  order  to  quicken  the  throws 
“  and  advance  the  delivery,  which  indeed 
*c  came  on  ten  or  twelve  hours  afterwards, 
iC  but  the  woman  died,  one  may  fay,  im- 
<c  mediately  after  it. 

“  To  this  account  (continues  M.  Dela 
tc  Motte)  I  oppofed,  for  anfwer,  that  be- 
ing  at  Bayeux,  on  the  like  occafion,  an 
old  praflitioner  in  furgery  of  that  place, 
in  conjuoftion  with  whom  I  had  been 
called  to  vilit  a  patient,  told  me,  in  con- 
verfation,  that  he  underftood  midwifery 
very  well,  that  he  had  even,  not  long 

**  before, 

V  ,  •  ■ 
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M  before  terminated  a  delivery  given  Overby 
€<  another  furgeon ;  that  the  child,  one  arm 
Cc  of  which  hung  out,,  was  dead,  before 
he  put  his  hand  to  it,  and  that  the  mo- 
“  ther,  though  well  delivered,  died  foon 
“  after.1'* 

Th  ese  examples  may  fuffice  to  prove* 
that  the  notion  of  giving  hifteric  medi¬ 
cines,  for  which  the  inventors  did  not  for¬ 
get  to  make  themfelves  be  well  paid,  ex- 
ifted  in  M.  De  la  Motte’s  time,  who  is 
not  but  a  modern  author  :  nor  are  they 
even  to  this  hour  abfolutely  exploded,  tho* 
fome  of  the  men-midwives  themfelves  have 
joined  Mr.  de  la  Motte’s  cry  againft  them. 
It  gives  however  thofe  men-praftitioners, 
who  exclaim  againil:  a  quackery  in  others, 
by  which  themfelves  get  nothing,  a  good 

fort  of  an  air  :  it  ferves  even  to  render 

/ 

that  more  pernicious  quackery  of  their 
inftruments  thelefs  obnoxious  to  fufpicion. 
Nothing  is  eafier  to  give  up  than  that  by 
which  nothing  is  got.  If  the  inftrumentsr 
were  not  a  plea  for  the  very  elfence  of  fud> 
a  thing  as  a  man-midwife,  they  too  would 
be  given  up.  However,  it  will  hardly  be 

T  denied* 
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denied,  that  thofe  fame  pompous  hifteric 
medicines  were  the  invention  of  learned 
men -practitioners,  and  not  of  thofe  poor 
ignorant  midwives,  who,  with  refped  to 
women  in  labor,  are  of  opinion,  that 
there  can  nothing  be  more  effedual  for 
their  well-doing,  than  in  the  firft  place 
giving  Nature  fair-play,  and,  when  requi¬ 
site,  to  affift  her  with  the  management  of 
natural  hands  fkilfully  conduded  :  always 
obferving  neither  to  lapfe  nor  precipitate 
the  critical  time  of  fuch  affiftence.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  a  humane  reader  but 
refled  how  many  mothers  and  children 
muft  have  been,  and  perhaps  ftill  continue 
to  be  the  vidims  of  a  reliance  in  fuch  me¬ 
dicines,  and  he  will  allow,  that  fuch  errors 
of  pradice,  tho’  not  capital  in  the  inten¬ 
tion,  are  too  often  deplorably  fo  in  the 
effed.  Is  it  not  true  to  fay,  confidering 
the  havock  of  the  human  fpecies,  fo  pre- 
fumably  made  by  quackery  and  empiricifm 
in  general,  that  the  lives  of  the  fubjed 
are  lefs  facred  than  their  property  ?  Surely 
they  are  lefs  guarded,  either  by  the  laws,, 
or  by  common  fenfe. 
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As  to  a  foetus  that  prefents  an  arm,  or 
any  other  part  than  the  head  or  feet,  there 
is  rarely  any  thing  to  do  but  to  Hide  the 
hand  all  along  that  arm,  or  other  part  it  may 
piefent,  to  find  out  the  feet,  and  terminate 
the  delivery ,  without  its  being  necefiary 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  any  part  or 
member. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  midwifery  of* 
ten  ftart  difficulties  where  there  are  really 
none.  They  often  give  us  emphatical  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  head  too  large,  and  a  paflage 
too  narrow,  in  which  they  ftate  them  as 
difficulties  that  are  invincible,  when  the 
cafe  is  far  from  being  fo.  When  the 
foetus  prefents  fair,  and  is  in  a  good  pof- 
ture,  our  method  of  practice  is,  to  advile 
the  patient  to  remain  as  quiet  a-bed  as 
poffible,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  fatigue  her  body,  or  hurry  her 
fpiiits,  to  referve  in  fhort  her  firength  as 
much  as  poffible*  With  time  and  pati- 
tience  the  head  ot  the  foetus  fcarcely  ever 
fails  of  moulding  itfelt  to  the  pafiage, 

T  2  through 
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through  a  particular  providence  of  Nature, 
which  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  parietal 
bones  of  the  head  of  the  foetus,  fo  flexile 
as  to  ride  over  one  another,  form  a  kind 
of  oval  figure,  which  facilitates  the  iffue, 
and  difpofe  it  for  making  way  for  itfelf, 
through  the  extrufive  preffure  of  the  labor- 
throws.  Mean  while  nothing  fhould  be 
done  to  irritate  the  pains  j  the  membranes 
ihould  not  be  unneceffarily  or  untimely 
burft,  which  lofes  the  benefit  of  the  wa¬ 
ters.  You  can  hardly,  in  this  cafe,  rely 
too  much  on  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Na¬ 
ture  :  fhe  is  conftantly  at  work  for  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  delivery.  Interruptions  fometimes 
only  ferve  to  mar  or  retard  a  favorable 
crifis  :  but  all  abrupt  force  or  violence  is 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  As  to  bad  po  fu¬ 
tures  of  children,  I  fhall  treat  of  them  in  the 
fequel,  and  of  the  means  to  remedy  them. 


CHAR 
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Of  difficult  and  severe  Cafes. 

IF  an  eafy  delivery  requires  nothing  of 
extraordinary  affiftence ;  it  is*  not  fo 
with  a  difficult  one.  All  the  knowledge# 
experience,  dexterity,  ftrength,  prudence, 
tendernefs,  charity,  and  prefence  of  mind, 
of  which  a  woman  is  capable,  are  requifite 
to  accompliffi  certain  laborious  deliveries. 

It  has  been,  In  all  times,  very  well  known, 
that  the  moft  natural  iituation  for  the  foetus 
coming  into  the  world,  is  that,  in  which 
the  head  prefents  firft,  it  being  that  which 
commonly  makes  way  for  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Yet  this  delivery  may  become  dif* 
ficult,  in  proportion  to  the  obftacles  inci¬ 
dent  to  it :  obftacles  not  always  furmoun- 
table,  without  great  (kill  and  induftry  ein^ 
ployed  in  aid  of  Nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  felt  that 
the  foetus  prefents  any  other  part  than  the 
head,  this  pofition,  called  preternatural, 
ofteneft  occasions  the  delivery  to  be  more 

T  3  labo- 
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laborious  and  hard  to  accomplifh,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  more  or  lels  trouble  there 
.may  be  to  fcarch  and  come  rightly  at  the 
feet. 

Many  Englifh  and  French  authors  have 
given  us  a  long  enumeration  of  the  caufes 
which  may  make  deliveries  difficult  and 
laborious.  The  curious  may  have  recourfe 
to  them ;  as  for  me,  who  have  not  propof- 
ed  to  myfelf  here  a  treatife  compleat  on  all 
points,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  fetting 
forth  only  what  tends  to  fullfil  my  pro- 
pofed  aim,  that  is  to  fay,  to  take  notice  of 
thofe  principal  points,  which  firft  moved 
infufficient  midwives  to  call  in  furgery  to 
their  affiflence,  to  remedy  their  blunders, 
to  retrieve  their  mifchief,  or  to  repair  their 
omiffions.  I  fhall  confider  the  kinds,  of 
exigencies,  which  the  men-operators  feiz- 
ed  for  a  pretext  of  employing  their  iron  and 
fteel-inftruments,  the  ufe  of  the  natural 
hand,  being  yet  more  unknown  to  them 
than  to  the  meaneft  midwife,  and  by  this 
means,  for  the  cure  of  confeffedly  a  great 
evil,  obtruded  an  infinitely  greater  one, 
•and  more  extenfive,  in  every  fe'nfe,  and  in 
every  point  of  light,  that  of  men  taking  the 

practical 
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practical  part  of  midwifery  into  their  own 
hands,  or  rather  into  their  artificial  ones  of 
iron  and  Reel,  from  which  they  derive  all 
the  authority  of  their  introduction  in  the 
character  of  men-midwives. 

The  labors  then  which  are  generally 
fpeaking  looked  on  the  mo  ft  nice,  and  ar¬ 
duous,  may  be  comprized  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads. 

i ft.  The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  ©r 
womb. 

2dly.  The  extraction  of  the  head  of  the 
foetus  fevered  from  the  body,  and  which 

fhall  have  remained  in  the  uterus. 


3dly.  That  labor  in  which  the  head 
of  the  fcetus  remains  hitched  in  the  paffage, 
the  body  being  intirely  come  out  of  the 

uterus. 

n  4thly.  When  the  head  of  the  foetus 
prefents  itfelf  foremoft,  but  flicks  in  the 
paffage, 

T* 
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T  o  thefe  I  fhall  add  the  cafe  of  the  pen¬ 
dulous  belly,  which  is  not  without  its  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Of  all  thefe  clafles  of  labors  I  fhall  treat 
feparately.  But  before  I  proceed  on  them, 
Ip  re  fu  me,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  pre¬ 
liminarily  to  corroborate  what  I  have  faid 
of  the  intrufion  of  the  men  into  the  pradtice 
of  a  profeffion,  of  theeffential  part  of  which 
they  were  fo  ignorant  and  difqualified  for 
it,  by  the  teftimony  which  one  of  the  heft 
men-midwives  in  Europe  has  not  refufed 
to  the  truth. 

This  is  M.  de  la  Motte,one  of  the  ableft 
and  moft  intelligent  modern  writers  on  the 
fubjedt  of  midwifery,  of  which  his  works 
form  an  inconteftable  proof.  The  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  candor  with  which  he  has  written,, 
muft  render  him  lefs  fufpected  than  any 
other.  This  is  no  midwife.  He  is  a  man, 
and  efteemed  an  able  practitioner,  who 
learned  the  principles  of  the  art  from  Ma¬ 
dam  la  Marche,  head-midwife  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  He  made  his  ad* 


vantage 
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Vantage  of  the  works  of  his  predeceflors 
Mauriceau,  Peu,  and  of  all  the  beft  au¬ 
thors  on  this  fubjedt.  All  that  was  worth 
it  in  them  he  has  transfufed  into  his  own 
writings ;  and  that  in  a  very  clear  manner. 
He  collected  whatever  the  beft  phificians 
'had  ufefully  faid  on  the  difeafes  of  mother 
and  child:  infhort,  he  has  added  many  good 
pbfervations  and  reflexions  of  his  own,  in 
the  journals  of  his  manual  pra&ice  :  thp 
reading  of  his  works,  with  fome  precaution 
however,  cannot  but  be  ufeful  to  the  ftu- 
dents  of  the  art. 

I  do  this  writer  this  juftice,  with  the 
more  readinefs  and  pleafure,  for,  that 
though  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  profeffion 
of  man-midwife,  and  confequently  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  his  owp  practice,  and  of  the  pupils 
he  was  bringing  up,  was  not  without  the 
injuftice  of  adopting  the  prejudices  of  his 
cotemporaries  too  indifcriminately  againft 
the  midwives ;  he  does  not  fupprefs  any 
truth  relative  to  the  art  itfelf.  But  even, 
as  to  the  midwives,  the  truth  efcapes  him 
without  any  defign  on  his  fide  of  its  coming 
out.  But  fuch  is  the  force  of  truth.  And 
thus  it  appears.  M.  De  la  Motte  wrote 
in  a  little  forry  country-town  at  a  great 

diftanceL 
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diftance  from  the  capital,  being  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  France*  on  a 
fea-coaft,  where  there  were  no  other  mid¬ 
wives  than  poor  country-women*  without 
knowledge,  without  fkill,  or  any  other 
qualification,  than  a  little  of  the  habit  of 
attending  women  in  labor.  Yet  with  all 
thefe  deficiencies  it  will  appear,  that  the 
men-pradtitioners  were  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  thofe  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
who  had  fcarce  any  thing  but  Nature  for 
their  guide. 

I  shall  here  give  the  fubftance  of  what 
he  fays  in  his  preface,  followed  by  fome  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  unfkilfulnefs,  or  rather  of  the 
moil:  profound  ignorance  of  the  moft  able 
men-midwives  of  his  time,  for  forty  leagues 
round  his  place  of  refidence  in  the  country. 

“  It  is  (’fays  M.  De  la  Motte)  aftonifli- 
**  ing,  that  the  obftetrical  art  fhould,  until 
€t  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  age,  have 
“  been  left  either  to  ignorant  women,  or 
“  to  furgeons,  who  had  not  (any  more 
than  too  many  to  this  day)  any  other 
iC  refource  in  difficult  labors,  than  fome 

in  fir  u- 
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indrument  guided  by  undextrous  hands, 
“  always  fure  of  killing  the  child,  and  en- 
“  dangering  the  mother.  Do  not  thefe 
“  poor  innocents  deferve  companion  for 
“  being  expofed  to  operations  of  furgery, 
“  which  one  would  rationally  think  they 
“  could  not  need,  till  providence  fhould 
“  have  at  lead;  given  them  leave  to  come 
“  into  the  world?” 

Hhre  be  it  obferved,  that  by  the  Word 
**  ignorant,”  M.  De  la  Motte  fhould  not 
intend  the  application  of  it  to  the  midwives 
•of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  lince,  by  his 
own  confeffion,  it  is  the  beft  fchool  of  mid¬ 
wifery  in  Europe.  Nor  certainly  is  he  in 
the  wrong.  Be  it  in  honor  of  truth  allow¬ 
ed  me  to  lay,  that  I  know  of  thole  women 
who  haveferved  their  apprenticefhip  in  this 
holpital,  who  would  think  they  made  a 
wretched  bargain,  if  they  exchanged  the 
manner  of  operating  they  learned  there,  for 
all  the  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  or  the  iron  and 
fteel  inftruments  of  the  bed  man-practiti- 
oner  in  Europe ;  even  though  his  excellence 
in  the  manual  function  fhould  be  thrown 
tnto  the  fcale  foi  make— weight.  The  mod 

condant 
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conflant  fuccefs  juftifies  their  practice.  Xu 
Whatever  fituation  the  focetus  hasjprefented, 

I  have  feen  them,  without  having  recourfe 
to  a  man-midwife,  and  confequently  to  in- 
ftruments,  procure  a  happy  delivery  in  very 
difficult  labors.  I  have  myfelf  feen  one  de¬ 
liver  a  child  that  had  been  dead  in  the 
mother  s  womb  for  near  fix  weeks,  with¬ 
out  difmembering  it ;  and  though  it  wasr 
half-putrified,  and  the  head  fo  rotten-ten- 
der  as  to  have  no  folid  confiftence,  I  dare 
advance  this,  without  fear  of  being  falfified, 
fince  I  can  name  the  mother,  now  alive  in 
London,  the  witneffes,  the  place  and  year. 

Such  real  midwives  as  I  am  here  difcri- 
bing,  for  I  do  not  mean  the  fpurious  nomi¬ 
nal  ones,  only  fit  to  create  work  for  the  in- 
ftrumentarians,  or  whofe  cue  of  intereft  is 
to  do  fo,  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
in  the  numbers  they  have  lain,  there  can 
be  any  found,  that  can  complain  of  having 
fuffered,  or  of  fuffering  any  the  lead:  da¬ 
mage  or  inconvenience,  after  their  lying-in, 
that  might  be  imputed  to  ignorance  or  mi£- 
pra£ftce. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  dare  aver,  that  fuch* 
^genuine  midwives  have  cured  many  wo¬ 
men  who  had  received  notable  injury,  be¬ 
fore  they  came  under  their  hands,  in  their 
having  pafled  through  thofe  of  the  men-* 
practitioners.  Nothing  being  more  agree¬ 
able  to  Nature,  to  Reafon,  to  Experience, 
than  that  the  method  of  practice  of  a  Ikil- 
ful  midwife  is  not  only  the  moft  eafy  and 
gentle,  the  lead:  painful,  but  affuredly  the 
moft  fafe  both  for  mother  and  child.  This 
is  what  the  moft  fevere  examination  will 
to  thofe,  who  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
of  making  it,  eftablifh,  in  contempt  of  that 
falhion,  by  which  fo  pernicious  an  error, 
as  that  of  preferring  men-praCtitioners,  has 
acquired  more  credit  and  influence  than  fa 
falutary  and  demonftrable  a  truth,  as  that 
for  which  I  am  contending.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  hear  what  M.  De  la  Motte 
himfelf,  a  man-midwife,  fays  of  thofe  bre¬ 
thren  of  his,  of  whom  heaven  grant  there 
may  not  exift  to  this  day  too  many  refem- 

blers ! 
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€(  To  the  fliame  (fays  M.  de  la  Motte) 
**  of  the  profeffion  they  exercife,  they 
have  no  guide  but  their  avarice,  while 
tc  the  groffeft  ignorance  of  the  art  of  mid- 
€€  wifery  itfelf  is  their  lot.  Such  are 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  women  in  diffi- 
<c  cult  labor ;  for  (adds  he)  they  having 
xc  no  help  to  offer  them  but  that  of  their 
inftruments,  they  employ  them  indiffe- 
<c  rently  in  all  the  fituations  in  which  the 
<c  toetus  prefents.  Nay,  even  the  hands 
of  fome  who  will  ufe  their  hands,  are 
<c  not  lefs  dangerous  when  mifcondufted. 
•c  The  ignorant  therefore  fhould  never 
e€  meddle  with  lyings -in.  It  would  fave 
them  from  the  reproach  they  may  incur 
<c  of  murder,  in  undertaking  what  they 
“  cannot  execute,  and  what  furpaifes  their 
€t  fkill.  They  would  not  furnifh  fcencs 
“  that  make  one  JJjudder  with  horror . 

€€  I  fpeak  here  of  fo  many  poor  women, 
<c  whofe  ftrength  fliall  have  been  exhauft- 
“  by  a  great  lofs  of  blood,  caufed  by  the 
“  violences  which  an  ignorant  man-mid- 
“  wife  fliall  have  made  them  fuffer,  I  fpeak 

of 
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<c  of  women,  whofe  parts  fhall  have  been 
“  all  bruiled,  and  fo  vilely  treated  and 
“  torn,  as  in  fome  to  lay  the  anus  and 
“  vagina  into  one,  befides  their  children 
“  being  difmembered,  fome  their  arms  or 
cc  legs  plucked  off,  others  the  whole  bo- 
“  dy,  the  head  being  left  behind  in  the 
f<  uterus.” 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man-mid¬ 
wife  himfelf,  who  candidly  declaims  againlt 
the  errors  of  his  fellow-praditioners,  un- 
.  doubtedly  without  defigning  that  fuch  their 
errors  Ihould  be  wrefted  into  an  objection 
to  the  practice  of  that  art  being  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  men.  Such  a  conclufion  would 
in  me  be  unfair,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  reader  the  laudable  condemna¬ 
tion  of  an  abufe,  for  an  indifcriminate  re¬ 
proach  to  the  whole  let  of  men-midwives. 
This  would  however  be  but  a  kind  of  reta- 
liative  treatment  of  thofe,  who,  from  the 
defeilive  practice  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
Ikilful  midwives,  of  which  if  there  was 
no  more  than  one  in  the  world,  that  one 
would  be  much  too  many,  take  the  un¬ 
juft  handle  of  inveighing  againlt  midwives 
in  general.  • 


1 
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Even  la  Motte  himfelf,  who,  as  I  have* 
before  with  pleafure  obferved,  was  really 
as  capable  a  man  in  the  profeffion  of  mid-* 
wifery  as  a  man  can  be,  at  leaft  to  judge 
of  him  by  his  writings,  has  embraced  every 
Occafion  of  boafting  the  fuperiority  of  the 
tBen  to  the  women  in  the  exercife  of  mid¬ 
wifery.  But  while  he  taxes  men  of  Jcenes 
that  make  one  Jhudder  with  horror ,  the 
miftakes  he  imputes  to  the  women,  which 
are  bad  enough  in  all  confcience,  are  not 
however  of  that  atrocious  nature,  as  thof£ 
he  relates  of  the  men.  Nay,  with  all  his 
defire  of  under-rating  the  women,  he  falls 
into  even  pitiful  contradictions.  Let  the 
reader  himfelf  decide  on  the  following  one. 

Upon  an  article  of  practice,  for  which 
M.  De  la  Motte  blames  the  midwives,  and 
what  an  article  ?  not  fuch  as  he  reproaches 
to  the  men-praCtitioners,  murdering, 
maiming  the  women,  or  tearing  their  chil¬ 
dren  limb  from  limb,  but  purely  for  their 
applying  certain  bandages  to  the  belly  of 
women  after  their  lying-in,  in  order  to 
keep  that  part  imooth  from  wrinkles  ; 
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this  very  author,  I  fay,  who  allowed  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  where  the  manual 
fundtion  is  wholly  confined  to  women, 
to  be  the  beft  fchool  of  midwifery  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  he  himfelf  wifhed,  and  wifh- 
ed  in  vain,  to  be  admitted  to  pradtife,  and, 
in  fhort,  from  the  head-midwife,  of  which 
Madam  de  la  Marche  he  himfelf  probably 
learned  all  that  was  worth  any  thing  in  his 
practice,  thus  Ipeaks  of  the  midwives  bred 
up  in  that  hofpirah 

u  This  prerogative  of  having  ferved  ap- 
u  prentice  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  is 
“  not  for  thefe  women,  an  indifferent  mat- 
ter,  for  though  they  were  to  have  no 
*e  more  than  a  fhadGw  of fenfe,  they  are  per- 
**  fuaded,thatin  fetting  themfelves  off  with 
<c  a  title  that  does  not  render  them  more 
capable ,  they  ought  to  be  honored  and 
refpedted  above  all  others,  which  they 
<e  would  not  fail  of  being,  if  they  were  to 
<c  give  fome  marks  of  fufficiency  beyond 
what  others  can  give.*” 


*  See  La  Motte,  p.  646,  of  the-  quarto  edition, 
Leyden. 

U  Ths 
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The  nonlenfe  of  this  objection  of  Mr. 
De  la  Motte  is  too  glaring  to  need  a  com¬ 
ment.  If  an  education  in  the  beft  fchool 
of  midwifery  in  Europe,  does  not  give  a 
woman  a  right  to  plead  it  for  a  title  to  re¬ 
liance  on  her  fuperior  fufficiency,  without 
any  reafon  therefore  to  accufe  her  of  vanity, 
what  can  give  her  a  title  ? 

But  to  return  to  M.  De  la  Motte’s  fen- 
timents  on  the  practice  of  the  men-mid- 
wives ;  it  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  the  hor-^ 
rors  he  objects  to  their  pradtice,  and  of 
which  he  himfelf  undoubtedly  endeavoured 
to  fleer  as  clear  as  he  could,  were  of  a  na¬ 
ture,  without  the  leaf!  breach  of  candor, 
to  fuppofe  liable  to  repetitions  wherever  fo 
falfe  a  dodtrine  and  pradlice  prevail  as  the 
fubftituting  fteel  and  iron-inftruments,  or 
44  artificial  hands5'  to  natural  ones. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  Mr.  De  la  Motte 
thinks  of  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet. 


44  When 
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“  When  I  fettled  in  my  province  (fays 
“  this  author*)  I  found  feveral  ancient 
“  mafter-furgeons,  who  pretended  to  help 
“  the  women  in  their  difficult,  or  preter- 
“  natural  labors,  folely  with  the  ufe  of 
“  the  crotchet ;  without  ever,  in  their  life 
“  having  made  any  delivery ,  but  in  that  man- 
66  ner,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  extracted 
<c  the  fcetus  with  their  crotchet,  they  left 
“  the  reft  or  the  after-birth  to  be  brought 
(C  away  by  a  woman,  as  they  themfelves 
“  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  When 
“  they  were  fetched  to  help  a  woman  in  la- 
“  bor,  they  took  their  crotchet,  went  to 
“  the  woman,  whom  they  put  into  pofture, 
“  and  whether  the  child  prefented  the  head, 
<c  breech,  arm  or  leg,  whether  it  was  dead 
“  or  alive,  a  woman's  having  paffed  a  day 
cc  and  a  half  in  labor  was  cue  more  than 
“  enough  for  them  to  go  to  work  with 
*c  their  crotchets0 

-V  >  ’  •••  #/■ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  fame 
Mr.  De  la  Motte,  may  ferve  to  confirm 
the  foregoing  obfervation, 

*  See  La  Motte,  p.  262.  lib,  v.  chap.  2, 

U  2 


“  Ob 
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“  Observation  187.  I  was  fent 

€€  for  to  lay  Madam  de . about  fif- 

u  teen  leagues  from  Valognes,  the  place  of 
my  refidence,  and  there  was  at  the  fame 
“  time  a  furgeon  of  the  town  where  I  then 
“  was,  who  had  been  fetched  to  lay  a  wo- 
*c  man  that  had  been  in  labor  from  the  day 
“  before,  whofe  child  prefen  ted  the  vertex  : 
“  he,  without  further  examination,  put 
“  her  into  a  convenient  pofture,  and  with 
“  his  crotchet  brought  away  the  child  at 
“  feveral  pulls,  with  much  pain  and  labor, 
“  and  threw  it  under  the  bed,  with  the 
“  after-birth,  in  the  moft  fevere  feafon  of 
“  the  year  :  after  which,  the  operator  hug- 
ged  himfelf  prodigioufly,  for  having  fo 
“  happily  accomplished  fo  difficult  a  labor. 
“  Having  refted  a  little,  and  juft  as  he  was 
“  g°ing>  a  woman  curious,  bethought  her- 
“  felf  of  feeing  whether  it  was  a  boy  or 
“  girl  :  She  found  the  poor  child  yet  alive, 
“  though  fo  mangled  with  the  crotchet, 
“  and  that  after  having  remained,  in  this 
condition,  an  hour  and  a  half,  without 
€C  its  having  been  in  the  power  of  fo  vio- 
€i  lent  an  operation,  or  of  the  rigor  of  the 

“  wea- 
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“  weather  to  terminate  a  life  which  feemed 
<e  to  have  held  out  againft  fo  many  barba- 
tc  rities,  only  to  reproach  the  detedable 
“  operator  with  the  enormity  of  his  crime. 
“  The  child  was  chridened  and  died  foon 
“  after. 

“  Reflexion.  This  is  what  maybe 

€e  called  a  cruel  ignorance,  &c.” - To 

the  which  I  add,  that  if  this  wretched  ope¬ 
rator  had  had  the  patience  to  wait  feme 
time,  the  child  would  in  all  probability 
have  come  naturally  with  any  the  lead  help 
of  the  hand  at  every  throw  of  the  mother  : 
for  fee  had  not  been  over-time  in  labor, 
and  the  head  was  not,  it  feems,  duck  in, 
the  p adage. 

“  Observation  196,  p.  274.  I  was 
“  defired  to  go  to  Cherbourg  to  lay  a  poor 
“  woman  there,  whom  a  furgeon  and  a 
man-midwife  by  profeffion,  belonging 

<c  to  that  place,  had  given  over . X 

“  found  the  woman  in  a  condition  hard 
to  defcribe,  with  an  arm  and  a  leg  of 
<c  her  child  pulled  off,  and  the  remainder 
“  of  the  body  left  behind  in  the  mother’s 

U  3  “  womb. 
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i<r  womb.  I  put  her  into  pofture,  and  in- 
“  ftantly  delivered  her  of  one  child  (it 
feems  fhe  went  with  twins)  who  had 
only  an  arm  plucked  off :  I  then  fought 
out  the  other,  whofe  leg  had  been  torn 
44  away.  Strange  and  fatal  fight,  which 
<c  was  feen  by  more  than  twenty  women 
prefent,  all  ready  to  fwear  to  the  truth  of 
<£  this  !  I  left  the  woman  to  their  care,  af~ 
*c  terhavingdeliveredherof  the  after-birth* 
“  She  had  been  as  much  hurt  as  the  chil- 
€‘  dren,  of  whom  nothing  remained  in  the 
“  uterus,  by  the  care  I  took  to  evacuate  it. 
“  I  left  the  mother  tolerably  well  conlider- 

j 

<c  ing  her  condition.” 

i 

/  f. 

Reflexion.  This  was  the  more  fur- 
prizing,  for  that  the  firfi:  operator  was  an 
old  pradtitioner,  who  had  been  an  out-fur- 
geon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  above  eight  years, 
beforeM.  De  la  Mottewas  apprentice  there. 
Yet  this  man  neither  was  fenfible  of  the 
being  twins  in  the  cafe,  nojr  had  dexterity 
enough  in  the  manual  function ,  Here  I  alk, 
could  the  rnoft  ignorant  midwife  have  ac¬ 
quitted  herfelf  worfe  than  this  man  ? 

“  Ob- 


on 
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“  Observation  185-  Atradefmans 
«  wife  of  Valognes  being  taken  in  labor 
“  fent  for  a  midwife.  A  little  while  after 
“  her  coming,  the  membranes  burft,  the 
<(  waters  were  difcharged,  and  the  child 
<c  prefented  an  arm.  The  midwife  requi- 
“  ed  help.  (Probably  fhe  might  be  one 
“  of  the  ignorant  and  unfkilful  ones)  and 
two  furgeons  were  fent  for,  who  pafied 
for  being  the  moft  expert  ones  in  the 
“  town.  They  begun  with  plucking  off 
“  the  arm-  that  prefented,  though  the  child 
«  was  alive .  The  other  arm,  as  foon  as 
«  they  got  hold  of  it,  underwent  the  fame 
<c  fate.  After  which  they  ftruck  the  crot- 
«  chet  into  a  rib,  which  they  brought 
away,  then  two,  then  three,  and,  at  length, 
“  ftruck  the  crotchet  into  the  back-bone, 
iC  and  pulled  fo  cleverly  together,  that  they 
(C  brought  the  child  away  doubled  up, 
<<  The  midwife  delivered  her  of  the  after- 
<e  birth,  and  notwithstanding  all  this  ill 
“  ufage,  the  woman  recovered  ;  but  it  was 

“  a  long  while  firth” 

U  4 


Re- 
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Reflexion.  (Mr.  De  la  Motte's  own) 

€C  Was  there  ever  a  crueller  operation  feen 
“  both  for  the  mother  and  child;  the  firft 
“  terribly  torn,  the  other  barbaroufly  dif- 
“  mepibered  ? 

<e  Observation  i 86 .  The  wife  of 
cc  a  tallow-chandler  of  this  town  was  taken 
tc  in  labor :  the  waters  were  difcharged, 
cc  after  which  an  arm  of  the  child  prefent- 
“  ed.  Help  was  fent  for ;  one  of  the  two 
*c  operators  (mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
€e  obfervation)  came  with  his  fervant  and 
<c  crotchet.  He  began  his  operation,  by 
<c  plucking  off  the  arm  of  this  certainly 
“  live  child,  then,  without  further  exa- 
*€  mination,  he  ftrikes  the  crotchet  into 
€t  its  body,  and  pulled,  without  being 
“  able  to  bring  away  any  thing.  The  maf- 
^  ter,  whofe  ftrength  was  exhaufted,  made 
(c  bis  pupil  help  him,  and  they  both  pul- 
**  led  as  hard  as  they  could  :  ftill  nothing 
“  came,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  maf- 
“  ter  would  have  called  in  fome  body  elfe 
"  to  his  affiftence,  if  the  handle  of  the 
crotchet  had  been  long  enough,  or  that 

“  the 
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<c  the  poor  womanhad  not  given  up  the ghoft 
<c  under  the  cruel  torments  they  made  her 
<c  fufFer,  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  forced 
<c  her  to  part  with  her  life,  fooner  than 
<c  with  her  child. 

,  •-  •  > 

“  Re  flexion#  ffere  was  a  delivery 
“  in  intention,  but  the  execution  had 
<£  fomething  horrid,  and  perfectly  odious 
“  in  it.  I  never  could  have  imagined,  that 
two  men  could  have  pulled  in  this  man- 
“  ner,  without  diflocating  the  bones  of  the 
“  woman  into  whom  the  crotchet  had  been 
“  ftruck  :  for  fo  it  was  Ihown  to  be,  upon 
“  the  body  being  opened,  in  which  the 
<c  child  was  found  with  an  arm  plucked  off, 
“  entangled  in  the  umbilical  chord  round 
“  its  neck,  without  the  leaft  mark  of  the 
“  crotchet  upon  its  body :  too  plain  a 
“  proof  this  of  the  crotchet  having  been 
“  ftruck  into  the  mother  and  not  the  child, 
“  and  confequenly  of  the  little  circumfpec- 
“  tion,  not  to  fay  rage,  with  which  the 
“  furgeon  had  added  upon  the  body  of  this 
“  unhappy  creature  :  for  furely  it  muft  be 
“  granted,  that  it  could  be  no  part  of  the 
“  child  that  could  have  refilled  the  terrible 

“  efforts 
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(S  efforts  made  both  by  mailer  and  mao, 
“  jointly  to  bring  it  away  ;  and  yet  this 
“  was  one  of  the  best  *  operators  in  the 
«  country  for  helping  women  in  labor. 

“  I  could  make  a  volume  of  thefe 
€‘  hiftories,  if  they  were  good  for  any  thing 
“  but  to  excite  horror.”  Such  is  the  witnefs 
bom  by  M.  De la  Motte,  as  to  the  ahleft  meii- 
midwives  of  his  time,  in  all  his  province. 
Now  in  order  to  invalidate  the  conclufion, 
fo  natural  to  be  drawn  from  fo  unexcepti¬ 
onable  an  atteftation,  againfl  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  the  pra&ice  of  the  men  to  that  of  the 
women,  will  it  be  faid,  that  the  men- prac¬ 
titioners,  in  this  country,  are  in  general 
better  educated  than  fuch  operators  as  hav« 
been  above  fhown  ?  If  fo  great  a  fallity 
jfhould  be  advanced,  let  the  reader  himfelf 
refledt  on  what  he  may  eafily  find  to  be  the 
common  method  of  training  up  of  men- 
pupils  in  this  art.  I  have  in  the  firft  part 
of  this  work,  ftated  fome  reafons  for  their 

infuffi- 


*  If  thefe  bejl  operators  had  been  examined  touching 
their  opinion  of  midwives  ;  they  would  moft  probably 
have  told  you,  they  were  a  parcel  of  poor  infignificant 
ignorant  creatures. 
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infufficiency,  both  in  ftudy  and  practice ; 
and  the  more  this  point  is  examined,  the 
more  clear  will  that  undoubted  truth  ap¬ 
pear,  that  if  the  ignorant  midwives  are, 
as  they  undoubted  are,  a  great  evil,  they 
are  even  blefiings  in  companion  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  men-praditioners,  bred  up 
with  the  help  of  artificial  Dolls,  pretty 
prints,  or  even  of  their  perfonal  vifitation 
of  thofe  miferable  wretches  hired,  or  un¬ 
der  the  mafic  of  charity,  forced  to  undergo, 
from  apprentices  or  pupils,  fo  many  inhu¬ 
man  tortures  and  outrages  in  vain. 


It  will  alfo  perhaps  be  faid,  as  to  the 
examples  I  have  juft  produced  from  M.  De 
la  Motte,  that  fince  his  time,  that  is  to  fay, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that 
the  art  of  midwifery  has  received  fo  much 
improvement,  as  to  cancel  all  impreffions 
of  fear  from  fuch  examples.  Yes !  It  has  . 
received  improvement  with  a  vengeance. 
If  a  vain  endeavour  to  perfed  inftruments, 
impoffible  to  be  perfeded,  or  againft  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  to  fuppofe,  even  when  perfeded 
luperior  to  ikilful  hands,  are  an  improve¬ 
ment,  then  the  art  may  be  called  impro¬ 
ved.  In  the  mean  time,  infinite  is  the  mif- 

chief 
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chief  done  by  fo  many  pretending  operators, 
with  each  his  bag  of  hard- ware  at  hand, 
his  only  proof  of  fuperiority  to  a  woman, 
in  praitice,  coil  lifting  in  thofe  inftruments. 
Their  negative  damage  is  almoft  as  great 
as  their  adhial  one.  For  by  occafioning 
the  men,  and  even  ignorant  midwives  to 
truft  to  the  calling  in  their  help,  the  me¬ 
thods  of  predifpofing  of  the  women  to  par¬ 
turition,  the  proper  precautions,  and  aftual 
manual  function  in  the  labor-pains,  which 
is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance,  are 
at  beft  but  flightly  and  prefunitorily,  con- 
fequently  not  fufficiently,  performed,  or 
perhaps  wholly  negledfed.  And  why  ?  be- 
caufe  the  inftruments,  the  crotchety  the 
tire-tefe,  the  forcepSy  are  confidered  as  fure 
referves  to  remedy  fuch  deficiencies.  This, 
befides  many  other  reafons,  encourages  the 
indolence,  carelefthefs,  and  inattention  of 
the  men-pracftitioners,  and  even  of  the  mid¬ 
wives,  efpecially  of  thofe  poor  fuborned 
creatures  recommended  by  the  men-prac- 
titioners,  paid,  as  one  may  fay  in  fome  fenfe, 
not  to  do  their  work  fo  well,  as  that  none 
fhould  be  left  for  their  honorable  patrons. 
Thence  it  has  happened,  that  where  an 
ignorant  midwife  has,  through  her  unfkil- 

fulnefs. 
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fulnefs,  or  for  whatever  other  reafon,  been 
wanting  in  predifpofmg  the  paffage,  or 
lapfed  the  critical  moments  of  the  manual 
aid*  fo  that  (he  really  is  or  pretends  to  be 
out  of  her  depth,  by  the  exigence  being 
beyond  her  ability  j  the  man-midwife  is 
called  in,  who,  with  his  inftruments,  for¬ 
ces  that  delivery,  which  might,  if  juftice 
had  been  done  to  the  patient,  have  proceed¬ 
ed  in  a  natural  way,  with  much  lefs  pain 
and  danger.  Be  this  remarked,  without 
my  fpeaking  here  of  the  extraordinary  tor¬ 
tures  and  outrages,  fuch  as  M.  De  la  Motte 
himfelf  has  related.  The  woman  then  is, 
by  the  help  of  inftruments,  delivered  by  the 
man-  midwife  fo  called  in.  If  he  had 
“  but  ftaid  a  few  minutes  longer,  both 
“  mother  and  child  muft  have  been  loft”. 
So  believes  the  father  of  the  child,  fo  be¬ 
lieves  the  mother,  fo  believe  moft  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  what  is  more,  fome- 
times  fo  believes  the  man-midwife  himfelf. 
Though  the  ftridl  truth  has  been,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  pain  the  mother  endur¬ 
ed*  and  every  appearance  of  danger,  either 
to  her  or  to  her  child*  were  pofitively  ow¬ 
ing  to  nothing  but  the  negligence  and  mil- 
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practice  ufed,  either  by  man  or  woman- 
practitioner,  in  reliance,  if  matters,  fhould 
come  to  the  worft,  on  the  fupplemental 
aid  or  reparation  of  errors,  by  thofe  mifer- 
able  inftruments,  which  conftitute  all  the 
boafted  improvements  of  an  art,  the  true 
nicety  and  requifite  accuracy  of  which  they 
are  fo  much  more  calculated  to  banifh  or 
deftroy. 

I  have  however  quoted  the  foregoing 
examples  from  M.  De  la  Motte. 

First,  Becaufe  that  he  himfelf  being  a 
man-midwife,  and  greatly  partial  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  being  beft  in  the  hands  of  men,  hisat- 
teftation  muft  be  the  lefs  fufpicious  :  but 
elpecially,  becaufe  he  was  a  profeffed  enemy 
to  inftruments,  and  adhered  as  clofely  as 
Nature  would  allow  him,  to  the  imitation 
of  thofe  midwives  from  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  his  knowledge ,  and  abufed  them 
afterwards  for  their  Ignorance ,  as  if  their 
communication  to  him  of  their  knowledge 
could  not  have  been,  without  leaving  them- 
felves  wholly  deft i tut e  of  it  to  enrich  him. 
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Secondly,,  Becaufe,  the  ftories  which 
he  relates  upon  his  own  knowledge,  leav¬ 
ing  me  the  faireft  room  to  infer  the  ne- 
cefiary  repetition  of  the  like  tragical  wents 
wherever  inftruments  are  admitted,  it  be¬ 
came  lefs  invidious  to  fpecify  them,  than 
incidents  of  the  like  nature  here  :  efpeci- 
ally,  I  fay  here,  in  London,  or  in  England, 
where  the  ufe  of  thofe  inftruments  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  rife,  and  muft  con- 
fequently  furnifh  the  more  examples  of 
pain,  deftruCtion  and  danger  caufed  by  them 
to  the  women,  weak  or  prejudice-ridden 
enough  to  prefer  the  men  to  the  women- 
practitioners. 

Both  Charity  then  and  Prudence  pre- 
fcribe  to  me  the  not  pointing  out  particular 
perfons  to  whom  I  could  impute  mif-prac- 
tice.  If  any  one  will  affeCt  to  treat  this 
fuppreffion  as  not  owing  thereto,  but 
purely  to  an  impoflibility  of  fpecifying 
cafes  of  that  fort,  and  of  proving  them  ; 
I  appeal  to  the  candid  reader,  whe¬ 
ther  the  nature  of  the  charge  conft- 
dered*  fuch  a  fpecification  can  be  expeCt- 
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ed  from  me,  lince,  from  the  examples  I 
have  produced,  I  pretend  to  infer  no  more 
than  a  probability,  the  grounds  of  which 
I  fubmit  to  himfelf,  of  the  repetition  of 
the  like  atts  from  the  fame,  or  even  from 
encreafing  the  fame  practice. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  otherwife  im~ 
poflible  to  give  fonic  inftances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  could  expand  a  hint  before  given, 
of  a  man-midwife  of  this  town,  who  paffes 
for  eminent  in  his  profeflion,  and  who  not 
above  five  years  ago,  was  called  to  deliver 
a  woman  in  labor,  whofe  child  prefented 
an  arm.  This  practitioner,  inftead  of 
fcarching  out  for  the  feet,  to  extraCt  this 
foetus,  that  was  quite  alive,  firft  plucks  off 
one  arm,  then  another,  then,  at  length, 
gives  over  the  job,  and  left  the  poor  mother 
in  this  condition,  who  was  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  midwife  to  finifh  the  delivery. 

More  than  one  operator,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  in  very  natural  deliveries, 
inftead  of  bringing  away  the  after-birth, 
tore  out  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  for  all 
their  boafted  anatomy. 


Anq~ 
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Another  gentleman-midwife  deliver¬ 
ed  a  woman  of  a  fine  child,  or  rather  re¬ 
ceived  it,  for  it  came  naturally  and  eafily. 
Upon  which,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
hb  would  not  deliver  her  of  the  aiter-bii  in, 
propofing  to  defer  this  work  till  next  day. 
And  fohe  would  have  done,  if  he  had  not 
cafually  met  with  a  lefs  fenieleis  practition¬ 
er,  who  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  to 
which,  by  fo  doing,  he  expofed  the  poor 
patient  he  had  left,  and  advifed  him  to  go 
back  as  faft  as  he  could  to  deliver  her.* 


I  have  myfelf  been  not  a  little  furprized 
at  hearing  lately  fome  ladies  mention,  with 
much  approbation,  the  inimitable  com- 
plaifance  of  certain  gentlemen-midwives,  ^ 
who  have  the  patience,  as  they  call  it,  tpAv 
wait  five,  fix,  feven  hours  by  the  clocn, 


*  Dr.  Smellie  feems  to  countenance  this  practice, 
where  he  fays,  p.  232.  «  We  have  already  obferved, ,  p. 

229  j  that  if  there  is  no  danger  from  a  floodings  ttoe  wo~ 
c  c  man  may  he  allowed  to  reft  a  little ,  in  order  to  recover 
it  from  the  fatigue  Jhe  has  undergone,  and  that  the  uterus 
may  in  contrasting  have  time  to  fqueeze  and  fepar ate  the 
placenta  from  its  inner  fur  face.  ' 

x  fore 
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fore  they  deliver  of  the  after-birth  after  the 
iffue  of  the  child,  and  that  out  of  tender- 
nefs  to  the  patients,  who,  as  they  fay,  would 
Be  fadly  off,  if  they  fell  into  hands  more 
quick  and  expeditious. 

Eu  t  while  I  am  thus  taking  notice  of  the 
errors  of  practice  in  the  men-pradtitioners, 
it  may  be  objedted  to  me,  that  I  deal  un¬ 
fairly  with  my  reader. 

First,  In  not  furnifhing  inftances  of 
male-pradtice  of  the  wid wives. 

Seconly,  That  whereas  I  have  confeff- 
ed  the  incapacity  of  fome  of  the  midwives, 
without  allowing  inferences  from  them  a- 
gainft  all  the  profeffors  of  the  art  who  are 
of  the  female  fex,  I  ought  to  make  the  fame 
equitable  allowance  as  to  the  men-pradtiti- 
oners,  and  not  condemn  all  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  unfufficient  ones,  which  the  capable 
ones  themfelves  candidly  condemn,  witnefa 
among  others,  M.  De  la  Motte. 

Now,  as  to  my  omitting  fuch  a  fpecifi- 
eation  of  infiances  of  mifpradtice  in  my  own 

fex. 
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fex,  it  is  neither  from  partiality,  nor  af¬ 
fectation,  that  this  omiffion  of  mine  pro¬ 
ceeds.  For  could  any  one  be  fo  weak  as 
retaliatively  to  ftate  cafes,  in  the  manner 
I  have  done,  of  mifpradtice  of  fome  mid- 
wives ;  nothing  could  be  more  fuperfluous, 
nor  lefs  to  the  purpofe.  My  confeffion, 
my  lamentation,  that  there  are  but  too  ma¬ 
ny  ignorant  midwives,  palpably  obviate  the 
neceffity  of  proving  what  is  granted.  The 
public  would  be  very  little  the  better  for  a 
truth,  with  which  it  cannot  but  be  too  well 
acquainted,  that  there  are  ignorant  mid¬ 
wives,  and  infufficient  men- practitioners. 
The  truth  then,  for  which  I  contend,  is, 
that  the  faults  of  the  midwives,  however 
it  may  be  wifhed  that  they  could  be  pre¬ 
vented,  are,  comparatively  fpeaking,  nei¬ 
ther  fo  likely  to  exift  in  Nature,  nor  of  that 
horrid,  atrocious  kind,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  the  men-practiti- 
oners  or  inftrumentarians.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  among  the  midwives  of  the  punctu¬ 
ring,  tearing  with  cold  pinchers,  maiming, 
mangling,  pulling  limb  from  limb,  difa- 
bling,  as  muft  be  infeparable  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  iron  and 
*  N  2  fteel 
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fteel-inftruments,  which  are  fo  often  and 
fo  unneceffarily  employed. 

As  to  the  fecond  objection,  of  my  not 
making  any  ditinction  of  the  capable  from 
the  incapable  men-practitioners.  The  rea- 
fon  of  that  is  obvious.  It  refults  from  the 
faireft  comparifon  of  the  two  fexes,  in  re- 
fpect  to  midwifery,  independent  of  any  fuch 
examples  as  have  been  produced  againft  any 
particular  individuals  of  that  profeffion  in 
the  men.  Nature  has  fo  favored  the  mid¬ 
wives,  that  among  them  the  bad  ones  are 
evidently  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
of  the  fitnefs  of  that  fex  for  the  art:  where¬ 
as  among  men,  the  bad  practitioners  are, 
and  mud  for  ever  be,  the  general  rule,  and 
the  good  ones  the  exception,  if  fo  it  is,  that, 
in  Nature,  there  can  be  fuch  an  exception  : 
he  that  makes  a  practice  of  ufing  inftru- 
ments  can  hardly  be  one. 

>  ^  4  - 

N othing  however  will  more  conduce 

*  to  eftabliih  the  natural  diiqualification  of 
the  men  for  this  art,  than  a  fair  conlider- 
ation  of  that  capitally  eflential  branch  of  it, 
the  art  of  touching,  in  order  to  afcer- 

tain 
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tain  the  Rate  of  pregnant  women,  and  the 
difficulties  fo  neceffary  to  be  foreknown  in 
order  to  be  leftened  or  avoided.  On  due 
prevention  often  depends  the  faving  the  life 
of  both  mother  and  child  ;  it  cannot  then 
be  thought  a  digreffion,  that  I  tranfiently 
give  a  fummary  account  of  this  great  light 
or  guidance  to  that  prevention,  even  though 
this  work  is  nothing  of  a  regular  treatife  of 
the  art. 

Of  Touching. 

Conducively  to  a  juft  idea  of  touch¬ 
ing,  there  ffiould  be  a  juft  foundation  laid 
of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  fabric 
of  the  fexual  parts,  of  the  conformation 
of  the  pelvis ,  and  of  the  bones  which  con- 
ftitute  it.  There  requires  no  depth  of 
anatomy  to  know,  in  general,  that  the 
pelvis  is  compofed  of  that  part  of  the  back¬ 
bone  called  the  os  facruni ,  terminated  at 
the  bottom  by  the  coccyx ,  of  the  ilia ,  and 
the  os  pubis .  In  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
aflemblage  of  thefe  bones  is  the  uterus ,  fuf- 
pended  between  the  bladder  and  the  intej- 
tinum  re£lum>  by  four  ligaments  called  broad 
and  round.  The  two  broad  ones  are  a 

X  3  pro- 
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production  of  the  peritonaeum,  on  the  fide 
of  the  vertebra ,  and  terminate  on  each  fide 
of  the  uterus  near  the  fallopian  tubes.  The 
round  ififue  on  the  fide  of  the  fundus  uteri , 
immediately  under  the  tubes,  and  from 
thence  palling  through  th t  peritonaeum,  and 
croffingthemufclesof  thehypogallrium,  are 
inferred  at  the  pubis  and  common  membrane 
or  integument  of  the  forepart  of  the  thighs. 

I  pretend  here  nothing  further,  than  to 
give  a  fummary  iketch  of  thefe  parts,  a 
more  particularized  one  being  here  need- 
lefs.  Suffize  it  to  obferve,  that  no  good 

o 

midwife  can  be  without  a  proper  and  dif- 
tindi  conception  of  their  pofition  and  con¬ 
formation,  not  only  for  touching,  but  for 
operating  with  fuccefs. 

Touching,  in  the  terms  of  art,  corn 
fills  in  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  fin¬ 
gers  into  the  vagina,  and  thereby  into  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  of  the  perfon,  whofe 
Hate  or  fituation  requires  to  be  known. 
There  fcarcely  needs  admonilhing  on  this 
occafien,  a  midwife,  of  the  due  care  of 
her  hands,  being  properly  prepared  and 
guarded  from  the  leal!  danger  of  hurting. 
Such  a  precaution  recommends  itfelf. 

The. 
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The  touch  then  is  the  mo  ft  nice  and 
efiential  point  of  the  art  of  midwifery. 
Nor  to  acquire  a  fufficient  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  it,  can  there  be  too  much  pains 
taken,  conf  dering  how  much  depends  on 
it.  Midwives  only  of  great  practice,  or 
lying-in  hofpitals,  where  there  is  full  li¬ 
berty  for  the  young  female  practitioners  to 
make  obfervations,  can  render  it  familiar 
to  the  learner.  I  prefume  I  may  take  for 
granted,  that  fuch  a  practical  ftudy  is  not 
extremely  decent,  nor  proper  for  young 
lads.  And  yet,  at  their  feafon  of  life  it 
is,  that  this  ftudy  ftiould  be  begun,  if  but 
to  give  expertnefs  the  neceffary  timq  to  at¬ 
tain,  through  habit,  its  full  growth,  a- 
gainft  the  age  of  exercifmg  the  manual 
function.  It  muft  furely  be  rather  too  late, 
for  a  man  to  commence  his  courfe  of  touch¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  praCtifng  ;  as  it  muft  be 
too  foon,  at  a  feafon  of  life,  where  his  ca¬ 
pital  end  of  touching  will  probably  not  be 
the  acquifition  of  the  fcience.  At  whole 
expence  then  muft  the  rudiments  of  a  man’s 
ftudy  of  this  branch  of  the  art  be  ?  furely 
at  that  of  the  unfortunate  women,  fubjeCt- 
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ed  to  the  annoyance  of  fuc'h  naufeods  and 
profitlefs  vifitation.  In  ftiort,  this  is  one 
of  the  points  of  the  art,  from  the  nature 
of  which  it  may  fairly,  and  without  im¬ 
plication  of  contradiction,  be  pronounced, 
that  the  great-eft  anatomift  in  Europe  may 
neverthelefs  be  a  very  indifferent,  not  to 
fay  a  miferable  man-midwife  :  or  even  that 
a  very  indifferent  anatomift  may  for  all  that 
be  an  excellent  manual  practitioner. 

A  midwife,  duly  qualified  by  Nature 
and  art,  with  a  fhreudnefs  and  delicacy  of 
the  touch,  is,  when  requifite,  capable  of 
giving,  in  virtue  thereof,  a  juft  account  of 
a  woman’s  condition.  She  is  enabled  to 
make  faithful  reports  to  the  phyfician,  and 
inform  him  of  the  needful  concerning  the 
ftate  of  his  patient,  where  any  co-incidence 
of  pregnancy  follicits  his  attention.  By  the 
fame  means  flee  can  diftinguifh  the  true 
labor-pains  from  the  falfe  ones ;  and  when 
the  term  of  delivery  is  at  hand,  it  may, 
by  the  touch,  be  difcerned,  whether  the 
labor  will  be  eafy  or  hard,  whether  the  fee- 
tus  is  well  or  ill  fituated.  With  other  pre¬ 
cognitions,  highly  neceffary  for  our  taking 
proper  meafures  both  obviative  and  actual. 
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I  say  neceffary,  becaufe  it  is  from  this 
practice  of  touching  that  we  draw  our  prog- 
noftics,  both  for  the  predilpofition  of  the 
palfage,  in  order  to  fave  pain  by  proper 
anticipation,  and  to  fmooth  or  facilitate  a 
happy  delivery.  It  is  then  the  touch  that 
ferves  us  for  a  guide,  and  certifies  to  us  the 
fituation  of  the  uterus,  its  redtitude  or  its 
obliquity,  as  well  as  what  part  the  fcetus 

prefents. 

« 

It  is  in  fhort  by  the  information  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  touch,  that  we  are  enabled 
in  good  time  to  remedy,  or  at  lead:  to  leflen 
ad  the  obdacles lo  that  hy  the  very  lame 
means,  by  which  we  obviate  any  necefiity 
of  recourfe  to  indruments,  we  at  the  fame 
time  alleviate  the  pains  and  fufFerings  of 
the  party  :  which  one  would  think  no  in¬ 
considerable  advantage  of  the  female  over 
the  male  practice,  which  lad  is  fo  condi- 
tutionally  more  rough  and  more  violent. 

•  ’  .  '  l 

Such  is  the  capital  importance  of  the 
touch,  undeniable,  I  prefume  even  by  the 

men-pradtitioners.  But  will  any  of  the  he- 
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midwives  then,  with  thofe  fpecial  delicate 
foft  hands  of  theirs,  and  their  long  taper 
pretty  fingers,  pretend  to  vye  with  the  wo¬ 
men  in  the  exquifite  fenfe  or  faculty  of  the 
touch,  with  which  Nature  herfelf  has  fo  pal¬ 
pably  indowed  and  qualified  them  for  the 
necefiary  fhreudnefs  of  difcernment,  that 
in  them  it  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  an  ac- 
quifition  of  art  ?  If  the  encroachments  how¬ 
ever  of  the  male-pra&itioners  proceed,  un¬ 
der  color  of  their  vail  fuperiority,  I  fhould 
not  be  furprized  at  feeing,  ere  long,  a  grave 
fet  of  grey-bearded  gentlemen-midwives 
impannelled  in  lieu  of  a  jury  of  matrons, 
on  a  female  convict  pleading  her  belly. 
What  can  hinder  the  redrefs  of  fuch  a  griev¬ 
ance,  as  the  law  has  authorized  for  fo  ma¬ 
ny  ages,  but  the  objedt  not  being  one  of 
a  pecuniary  enough  intereft  to  tempt  the 
men  to  interfere  in  it  ?  they  would  be  in 
the  wrong  however  not  to  apply  for  the 
office,  fince  it  would  not  be  one  of  the  leaft 
innocent  occafions  for  them  to  improve 
their  hand  in  the  miftery  of  touching. 

But  let  them  pretend  what  they  will, 
fo  great  is  the  advantage,  fo  liberal  of  her 

gift 
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gift  has  Nature  been  to  women,  in  that 
aptitude  of  theirs,  which  may  be  termed  a 
knack  of  touching,  that  the  hand  of  a  true 
midwife  will,  at  the  deriving  of  indicati¬ 
ons  from  the  report  of  its  touch,  beat  the 
moft  fcientific  head  of  a  man-pradlitioner, 
though  fluffed  never  fo  full  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  Yes,  an  ignorant  midwife, 
without  perhaps  anatomy  enough  to  know 
where  th  z  pineal  gland  is,  or  without  fo  much 
as  having  heard  the  name  of  the  ojfa  inno- 
minata ,  and  with  purely  her  expertnefs, 
and  with  that  fort  of  knowledge  fhe  has  at 
her  fingers  ends,  will  give  you  a  more  life- 
ful  and  practical  account  of  matters,  as  they 
go,  where  it  is  fometimes  fo  infinitely  im¬ 
portant  to  know  how  they  go,  than  the  moft 
learned  anatomift  that  ever  differed  a  corpfe, 
brandifhed  a  forceps,  ftuck  a  crotchet 
into  a  child’s  brain-pan,  or  tore  open  a 

living  woman. 

% 
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Upon  this  point  of  touching  there  occurs 
a  eonfideration,  on  which  I  have  before  juft 
tranfiently  touched,  and  beg  leave,  for  the 
fake  of  its  importance,  to  give  it  fome 
expanfion. 


In 
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In  my  objection  to  a  man’s  pradtifing  this 
branch  of  art,  touching,  1  wave  here  the 
natural  repugnance  all  the  parties  muft  have 
to  it,  even  the  man-midwife  himfelf,  on 
any  footing  but  of  that  of  intereft,  allow¬ 
ing  an  excluhon  of  any  libertine  defign,  I 
wave  efpecially  the  argument  againft  it, 
from  its  being  a  kind  of  invafton  of  a  huf- 
band’s  incommunicable  prerogative ;  I  even 
wave  the  breach  of  modefty,  I  fuppofe  all 
this  to  be  anfwered  by  the  plea  of  fupe- 
rior  fafety,  however  falfe  and  imaginary 
that  plea  may  be.  But  furely  it  will  be 
allowed  me  to  pity  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  a  woman,  fubjefted  to  fo  difa- 
greeable  a  vihtation ;  a  vifitatian  which, 
inftead  of  being  performed  in  the  gentle, 
congenial,  and  efpecially,  as  to  the  end, 
fatisfafcory  manner,  of  which  the  women 
alone  are  capable,  muft  furniih  a  fcene, 
not  only  unprofitable,  difguftfully  coarfe, 
and  even  ridiculous,  but  alfo  mo  ft  proba¬ 
bly  a  very  painful  one.  Figure  to  your- 
felf  that  refpedtable  perfonage  a  He- mid¬ 
wife,  quite  as  grave  and  foie  inn  as  you 
pleafe,  with  a  look  compofed  to  all  that 
“  delicacy  of  decorum,  recom¬ 
mended 
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mended  by  Dr.  Smellie,  and  fo  fuitable  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  office  he  is  un¬ 
dertaking  of  touching  the  unhappy  woman, 
fubjedled  to  his  pretentions  of  ufeful  difco- 
very  by  it.  What  muft  not  parts,  which 
difpute  exquifitenefs  of  fenfibility  with  the 
eye  itfelf,  fuffer  from  hands,  naturally 

none  of  the  fofteft,  and  perhaps  callous 
with  handling  iron  and  fteel  inftruments, 
from  fome  hands,  in  fhort,  fcarce  lefs  hard 
than  the  inftruments  themfelves,  boifterouf- 
ly  grabbling  and  rummaging  for  fuch  nice 
indications,  as  their  want  of  finenefs  in  the 
touch  muft  for  ever  refufe  them  ?  what 
if  they  may  poflibly,  by  fuch  coarfe  touch¬ 
ing,  find  fome  common,  obvious  figns 
prefen  ting  themfelves,  fo  that  the  grofleft 
touch  cannot  efcape  diftinguifhing  them ; 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the  nicer 
points,  on  which  fo  much  may  depend 
for  preparatory  difpofal,  will  not  efcape. 
hands,  fcarce  not  lefs  difqualified  for  the 
neceffary  difcernment,  than  a  midwife’s  if 
flie  had  gloves  on  ?  in  the  mean  while, 
what  torture  muft  not  the  poor  woman 
endure,  in  every  fenfe,  from  the  wounds 
of  modefty,  and  even  of  her  perfon  ?  and 

for 
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for  what  ?  that  the  dodor  may,  with  a 
fignificant  nod,  or  filent  fhrug,  give  him- 
felf  the  falfe  air  of  being  fatisfied  about 
what  he  was  pretending  to  look  for  ;  or, 
if  he  fpeaks,  come  off  with  fome  jargon, 
only  the  more  refpedfully  received  by  the 
patient,  for  its  neither  being  common 
fenfe,  nor  intelligible  to  her  ^  or  perhaps, 
if  he  has  any  by-ends  in  view,  or  is  a 
man  of  gallantry,  here  is  a  fine  occafion 
for  his  placing  a  compliment.  But  for 
any  eflfential  advantage  to  her,  from  fuch  a 
quackery  of  painful  perquifition,  fhe  need 
not  exped  it.  The  infinitely  important 
fervice  of  predifpofing  the  paffages,  and 
of  obviating  difficulties,  to  be  only  afcer- 
tained  by  that  faculty  of  touching,  is 
palpably  and  peculiarly  appropriated  by 
Nature  to  the  women  only ;  and  it  is  from 
them  alone  that  a  woman  muff,  natural¬ 
ly  and  truly  fpeaking,  be  the  leaft  fhock- 
ed  at  receiving  fuch  fervice.  Whereas  in 
being  touched  by  a  man,  befides,  I  once 
more  fay,  befides  the  revoltingnefs  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  pro-teft  of  female  modefty 
againft  it,  befides  the  pain  infeparable 
from  it,  befides  even  its  infufficiency ;  the 
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Safety  of  the  woman  is  deftroyed  to  the 
very  foundations,  by  the  negation  of  due 
foreknowledge  and  proper  difpofal,  again# 
the  aCtual  crifis  of  danger  or  the  real  la¬ 
bor-pains,  the  mitigation  of  which,  and 
facilitating  the  delivery,  depend  fo  much 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  touch . 

I  '  *  '  r 

. 

Whoever  then  will  but  confider  that 
greater  aptitude  of  organization  in  the  wo¬ 
men  for  finenefs  of  that  fenfe  of  touching, 
will  allow,  that  I  beg  no  queftion,  when  I 
aver,  proverbially,  but  truly  fpeaking, 
that  if  one  hundred  points  of  qualification 
were  requifite  to  conftitute  this  capital  facul¬ 
ty  of  touching,  a  midwife  already  pof- 
feffes,  in  the  but  being  a  woman,  ninety- 
nine  of  them,  the  fure  and  certain  gift 
of  Nature:  and  the  remaining  one  from 
Art,  may  with  great  eafe,  with  a  little  in¬ 
struction  and  experience,  be  acquired. 
Whereas,  the  He -mid  wife,  not  only,  as 
not  being  a  woman,  wants  the  whole  nine¬ 
ty  -nine,  but  can  never  receive  the  hun¬ 
dredth  at  the  hands  of  Art,  but  in  fo  imper¬ 
fect  a  degree,  that  his  trailing  it  will  make 
it  worfe  to  the  unfortunate  woman  that 
fhall  truft  him,  than  if  he  was  wholly  with¬ 
out 
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out  it.  I  might  perhaps,  not  without  rea~ 
fon,  extend  this  allegation  of  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  the  female  fex  over  the  male  in  this 
point,  and  in  the  fame  proportion,  to  the 
whole  of  the  manual  function,  but  that  I 
am  more  afraid  of  exagerating,  than  even  of 
falling  fhort  of  the  truth, 

i 

Surely  then,  one  might  imagine,  that 
the  parties  principally  concerned  in  liqui¬ 
dating  this  difference  for  the  government  of 
their  decifion,  on  a  point  of  fuch  capital 
importance,  would  not  do  amifs  to  con  fi¬ 
de  r  it,  before  they  (after  themfelves  to  be 
impofed  upon  in  the  manner  they  are  by 
the  men-pretenders  to  a  purely  female  of¬ 
fice.  An  impofition  fo  very  grofs,  that  in- 
(lead  of  anfweringthe  end  of  thofeon  whom 
it  paffes,  that  of  greater  fafety,  only  en- 
cr cafes  the  dreaded  danger.  And  mod: 
affuredly,  the  women  who  fubjedl  them¬ 
felves  to  it,  do  fo,  if  with  no  fcandal  to  their 
rnodefty  at  lead  to  their  und'erftanding  ;  for 
being  funk  to  fo  low  a  degree  of  cheapnefs, 
as  even  to  purchafe,  with  a  fort  of  proftitu- 
tion,  innocent  let  it  be,  it  is  (till  a  profti- 
tution,  after  which  money  is  a  confiderati- 

"  i 

on  beneath  mention,  and  to  purchafe  what? 

danger 
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danger  to  their  own  life,  danger  to  that  of 
the  pretious  burthen  within  them,  and,  at 
the  very  leaft,  an  increafe  of  bodily  pain  to 
themfelves. 

Mr.  De  la  Motte,  in  his  18 8th  obser¬ 
vation,  p.  265,  Leyden  ed.  makes  an  ani- 
madveriion  upon  a  midwife’s  touching  a  pa¬ 
tient,  which,  unlefs  he  was  induced  to  it 
by  that  Ipirit  of  injuftice  to  midwives  in 
general,  againft  which  injuftice  all  his  ufual 
candor  is  fometimes  not  proof,  would  per- 
fuade  me,  that  he  was  more  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  ends  of  touching ,  than  what  his 
works  fhow  him  to  have  been  in  other  parts 
of  the  profeffion. 

In  that  observation  he  gives  you  the 
cafe  of  a  woman  in  labor,  to  whom  he  was 
called,  whofe  membranes  a  midwife  had 
prematurely  broke,  whom  fhe  had  actual¬ 
ly  over-fatigued  with  making  her  too  often 
fhift  her  pofture,  and  alfo  with  inceftant  and 
reiterated  touchings  ( ' attouchemens quelle 
reiteroit  fans  reldche)  and  all  this*  from  a 
principle  of  avarice*  in  order  to  make  the 
quicker  riddance,  for  the  fake  of  attending 

Y  a  richer 
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a  richer  patient,  where  fhe  expected  great¬ 
er  gain ;  “  as  if  (fays  Mr*  De  la  Motte,  hi 
words  that  ought  to  be  engraved  in  every 
“  pradtitioner’s  heart)  a  poor  woman  was 
u  more  to  be  neglected  than  a  wealthy  one, 

<f  in  the  prefence  of  a  God  who  judges  all 
our  actions.” 

For  quoting  this  cafe,  efpecially  as 
it  regards  the  point  of  touching  now 
tinder  difcuffion,  my  reafon,  from  the  con- 
fiderations  to  which  it  will  give  rife  in  the 
reader’s  own  mind,  will  probably  appear  fo 
fatisfadtory  to  him,  that  he  will  eafily  ab- 
folve  me  of  any  charge  of  digreffion. 

As  to  the  midwife’s  bringing  on  the  pre¬ 
mature  difcharge  of  the  waters,  if  the  fadt 
was  true  :  it  was  very  blameable  pradtice. 
It  is  a  pradtice  that  all  capable  midwives 
reprove  and  forbid,  as  it  is  robbing  the 
part  of  the  moft  natural  and  neceffary  lu¬ 
brication  for  facilitating  the  launch  in  due 
time  of  the  foetus.  I  have  been  affured, 
with  what  truth  I  cannot  well  warrant,  that 
the  men-pradtitioners  are  commonly  much 
too  precipitate  in  the  breaking  of  the  mem¬ 
branes. 
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branes.  Be  the  practitioners  then  of  what 
fex  they  may,  fuch  practice  is  bad. 

But,  as  to  the  motive  M.  Dela  Motte 
attributes  to  the  midwife,  of  avarice  for 
fuch  a  procedure,  I  fhould  heartily  join  with 
him  in  condemning  her,  if  the  mention  he 
makes  of  the  reiterated  touchings 
did  not  make  me  fufpect  not  his  fincerity 
but  his  knowledge.  If  the  poor  midwife  had 
been  to  write  the  cafe,  I  have  the  charity 
to  think  fhe  could,  with  truth,  have  given 
a  better  reafon  for  her  practice  than  a  fug- 
geftion  of  avarice.  At  the  wprft,  however, 
fo  criminal  a  fpring  of  action  in  fuch  a  con¬ 
juncture,  could  only  be  perfonal  to  herfelf, 
not  affect  the  midwives  in  general.  Mr. 
De  la  Motte  himfelfwould  own  this,  who> 
as  the  reader  may  fee  p.  286,  does  not 
fpare  the  men-practitioners  on  this  head, 
without  meaning,  that  he  or  his  fraternity 
fhould  be  involved  in  any  finifler  inference 
from  thence.  And,  indeed,  I  fhould  have 
a  right  to  laugh  at  men-practitioners  re¬ 
proaching  the  midwives  with  intereflednefs, 
I  fancy  I  can  have  few  readers  fo  ignorant, 
as  not  to  know  by  which  of  the  two  fexes 

Y  2  the 
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the  greater  fees  are  expedted ;  which  fex,  in 
fhort,  looks  the  moft  out  of  humor,  when 
thofe  fame  fees  do  not  amount  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner's  idea  of  the  decorum  of  his 

DIGNITY*” 

But  let  that  pafs.  I  come  now  to  the 
great  point  of  the  touchings  complained 
of  by  M.  De  la  Motte,  and  I  fincerely  be¬ 
lieve  unjuftly  complained  of*  My  caufe  of 
fuch  belief  is  this  :  I  am  well  grounded  in 
my  averring,  that  in  many  labors  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  redtification  of  things,  (this 
will  be  hereafter  moreatlarge  explained)  by 
the  adt  of  touching,  not  only  reiterated,  but 
fometimes  even  not  to  be  difcontinued  for 
hours  together.  And  thefe  touchings  are  fo 
far  from  fatiguing,  or  vexing  the  patient, 
that  they  often  prove  her  greateft  relief 
from  pain,  and  even  prefervation  from  dan¬ 
ger,  by  the  facilitation  they  procure  to  the 
iffue  of  the  foetus,  that  is  to  fay,  if  they 
are  fkilfully  managed. 

I  have  myfelf  known  women  in  pain, 
and  even  before  their  labor-pains  came  on, 
find,  or  imagine  they  found,  a  mitigation 

•  of 
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of  their  complaints,  by  the  Ample  applicati¬ 
on  of  the  midwife's  hand ;  gently  chafing  or 
ftroaking  them :  a  mitigation  which,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  they  would  have  been  afhamed  to 
alk,  if  they  had  been  weak  enough  to  ex- 
pedt  it,  from  the  delicate  fifl:  of  a  great- 
horfe-godmother  of  a  he-midwife,  how¬ 
ever  fattened  his  figure  might  be  by  his 
pocket-night-gown  being  of  flowered 
callico,  or  his  cap  of  office  tied  with  pink 
and  fiiver  ribbons  ;  for  I  prefume  he  would 
fcarce,  againft  Dr.  Smellie’s  exprefs  autho¬ 
rity,  go  about  a  function  of  this  nature  in 
a  full-fuit,  and  a  tie-wig. 

\ 

I  am  alfo  the  more  ready  to  believe^  that 
thefe  fame  touchings ,  with  which  M.  Ue  la 
Motte,  finds  fault  had  in  this  cafe  been  real¬ 
ly  of  fervice,  fince  he  confefles,  he  found 
the  child  “  well fituated,  and  far  advan- 
“  ced  m  the pajfage”-,  and  withal  offers  no 
reafon  to  think,  but  that  it  was  ho  far  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  touchings ,  not  in  ijpite  of 
the  touchings . 

We  fliall  now  fee  what  followed.  Mr. 
De  la  Motte,  that  delpifer  of  midwives ; 

Y  3  Mr, 
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Mr.  De  la  Motte,  who  fo  confiftently  r 
gretted  his  not  being  admitted  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris,  and  accufes  the  women, 
educated  at  that  Hofpital,  of  vanity,  for 
valuing  themfelves  oil  that  education,  be¬ 
haved  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  as  indeed 
his  merit  was  that  on  moil:  occafions  he  did 
fo,  like  a  true  good  midwife :  he  found 
things  far  advanced  enough,  for  him  to 
leave  the  reft  very  wifely  to  Nature,  and  fo 
he  did.  The  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  patient  was  foon  delivered  of  a  fine 
boy,  and  both  mother  and  child  did  well, 

Such  was  therefult  of  Mr.  De  la  Motte’s 
true  midwifely  proceeding.  But  what 
would  an  inftrumentarian  have  probably 
done  ?  One  of  thofe,  I  fay,  who,  as  to  all  the 
boafted  improvement  of  the  obftetrical  art, 
produce  the  ftupendous  inventions  of  thofe 
Jurely  rather  weapons  of  death,  than  of  life, 
which  Dr.  Smellie  calls  his  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  is  fo  good  as  “  principally ” 
to  recommend,  namely  the  fmall  forceps , 

blunt  hook ,  fcifjbrs ,  and  curve  crotchets  \ 
the  unenviable  privilege  of  ufing  which 
bleffed  fubftitutes  to  the  foft  fingers  of  wo¬ 
men,  being  fuppofed  inherent  to  the  men 

by 
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by  right  of  fuperiority  of  fkill,  has  fo  great¬ 
ly  improved  the  art  of  midwifery,  and 
thinned  the  number  of  good  midwives,  by 
exploding  their  fo  much  lefs  painful,  and 
certainly  more  fafe  method  of  practice, 
both  for  mother  and  child  ?  For  after  all, 
what  can  fuch  inftruments  be  expe&ed  to 
do,  but,  inftead  of  improving  the  art,  to 
multiply  murders  ?  if  this  fhould  appear 
too  fevere,  hear  what  Mr.  De  la  Motte 
himfelf  fays  to  the  very  cafe  in  point  :  to 
this  very  cafe,  in  which  himfelf,  I  repeat 
it,  did  no  more  than  play  the  part  of  the 
good  midwife,  and  was  only  the  more  com¬ 
mendable  for  doing  fo. 

“  If  the  operator  of  the  place  had  been 
“  called,  he  would  doubtless  have 
ic  proceeded  in  this  delivery,  as  he  had 
“  done  in  the  other  (fee  p.  292.)  that  is 
“  to  fay,  he  would  have  quickly  difpatched 
c<  it  with  his  crotchet :  but  on  the  contrary, 
“  if  he  had  had  any  experience,  he  would 

have  conducted  the  other  delivery  as  I 
“  did  this,  and  thereby  have  exempted 
lc  himfelf  from  the  reproach  he  mull  have 
“  made  to  himfelf,  for  having  killed  a 

Y  4  '  “  poor 
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45  poor  woman  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,** 

Happy  !  thrice  happy  it  is  for  the  mid¬ 
wives,  that,  at  leaft,  if  avarice  fhould 
tempt  any  of  them  to  the  injuftice  of  hur¬ 
rying  a  poor  patient’s  delivery,  in  order  to 
attend  a  rich  one ;  a  circumftance  which, 
I  fancy  however,  does  not  more  often  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  female  than  to  the  male-practi- 
tioners ;  the  woman  cannot,  at  leaft,  ufe 
towards  precipitating  fuch  deliveries  means 
fo  violent  as  the  men.  They  appear  only 
in  guife  of  peaceable  fimple  feconds  to  Na¬ 
ture  :  the  men  take  the  field,  armed  as 

1 

combatants  againft  her.  The  women  can 
but  prematurate  things  by  excitation  of 
the  hand $  they  may  be  guilty  of  repre- 
henfible  negligence,  they  may  be  over  cu¬ 
rious  in  their  bandages,  by  way  of  fmooth- 
ing  wrinkles  after  delivery ;  in  fhort,  they 
may  commit  many  faults,  which  I  am  far 
from  j unifying,  or  even  extenuating ;  but 
at  the  very  worft,  I  defy  them  to  equal 
the  inftrumentarians  in  mifchief ;  nor  can 
their  practice  abound  with  thofe  horrors, 
of  which  a  man-midwife  tells  us  he  could 
furnifh  volumes  (p.  298.)  horrors  which 

mull 
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muft  be  fo  greatly  multiplied  fince  his  time, 
as  the  recourfe  to  inftruments  is  more 
than  ever  purfued,  in  pradtice,  though  io 
fallacioufiy  difowned  in  the  theory ;  under 
which  difavowal  the  gentlemen  midwives 
figuratively  conceal  their  bag  of  hard¬ 
ware,  juft  as  Dr.  Smellie  diredts  them  li¬ 
terally  to  do  in  their  vifits  to  patients. 

But  to  refume  the  fubjedl  of  touch¬ 
ing,  I  am  to  obferve,  that  among  its  ef- 
fential  fervices  on  many  occafions,  both 
during  the  pregnancy,  and  in  the  adtual 
labor-pains,  there  is  one  cafe,  which,  for 
its  frequency  and  importance,  deferves  a 
leparate  confideration  :  it  is  that  of  the 

obliquity  of  the  uterus,  of  which  touch¬ 
ing  not  only  ferves  to  inform,  but  to  rec¬ 
tify  it.  I  ftiall  therefore  dedicate  a  fedtion 
to  the  treating  of  it. 

Of  the  obliqjjity  of  the  Uterus. 

By  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  I  mean 
its  untoward  fituation.  For  either  the  ute¬ 
rus  preferves  its  natural  diredtion,  or  does 
not  preferve  it.  Where  the  uterus  pre¬ 
ferves 
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ferves  it,  I  call  it  well  placed  :  the  point  of 
it  is  turned  dire&ly  to  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  fundus  uteri  is  fufpended  in 
the  fpace  between  the  umbilical  region  and 
the  vertebra  :  if  the  uterus  does  not  pre¬ 
fer  ve  its  natural  dire&ion,  if  it  inclines  too 
much  forwards,  backwards,  or  towards 
either  the  right  or  the  left  fide,  I  call  it 
oblique,  or  untowardly  placed.  All  the 
other  fituations  of  the  uterus  are  reducible 
to  thefe  four,  from  which  they  differ  no 
otherwife  than  as  its  line  that  fhould  na¬ 
turally  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  va¬ 
gina  deviates  more  or  lefs  from  it  towards 
any  of  them.  It  is  from  this  obliquity, 
greater  or  lefs,  that  proceeds,  by  much  the 
molt  often,  the  greater  or  the  lefs  difficulty 
of  the  lyings-in. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to  analife 
all  the  caufes  of  fuch  obliquity,  becaufe,  be¬ 
ing  moftly  natural  ones,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
venting  them.  But  there  are  fome  caufes 
of  it,  or  at  lead;,  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
fometimes  the  caufes  of  it,  that  it  cannot  be 
improper  for  me  to  premife  here,  for  pre¬ 
caution-fake. 


/ 
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I  have  then  fome  reafon  to  think,  that 
both  here  and  in  Holland  the  flays  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 
For  though  women,  during  their  pregnan¬ 
cy,  may  perhaps  wear  them  loofer  than  at 
other  times ;  yet  their  natural  hardnefs 
preffing  on  the  belly,  with  the  ftiff  whale¬ 
bones,  always  too  many  if  there  are  any  at 
all,  cramp  the  foetus  and  the  womb,  to 
which  the  flays  too  often  give  a  bad  fitua- 
tion,  according  to  their  motion  or  fwag- 
ging  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other,  in 
their  ftate  of  loofenefs  5  and  if  they  were 
laced  tighter,  that  would  be  yet  more 
dangerous.  '  ... 

I  could  wifh  then,  that  women  with 
child  would  either  content  themfelves  with 
wearing  a  bodice  only,  or  flays  without  any 
whalebone,  but  at  the  back  juft  to  ferve  the 
loins,  and  even  thofe  not  to  come  fo  low 
down  as  I  have  feen  fome.  The  obliquity 
of  the  uterus  is  much  rarer  in  France  than 
it  is  here,  for  which  I  cannot  account  other- 
wife,  than  from  the  women  there  avoiding 
any  prejudice  from  their  flays,  during  their 

preg- 
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pregnancy.  There  is  another  caufe,  as  I 
apprehend  it,  of  the  lateral  byafs,  which 
is  the  lying  too  conftantly  on  either  fide, 
whence  the  uterus  contracts  a  habit  of  in¬ 
clination  to  that  fide.  The  probability  of 
fuch  an  efied  I  fubmit  to  the  anatornifts,  as 
I  fpeak  here  only  conjedurally,  and  not 
with  the  prefumption  of  certainty. 

The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  maybe  dis¬ 
cerned  from  the  difficulty  thei-e  will  be, 
in  touching,  to  come  at  its  orifice.  And 
it  is  by  touching  alone  that  you  can  hope 
to  difcover  which  way  its  deviation  points, 
whetner  it  is  placed  too  high  towards  the 
os  pubis,  too  much  turned  towards  the  curve 
of  the  vertebra;,  or  in  a  lateral  direction, 
towards  either  the  right  or  left  Won.  But 
which  ever  way  that  mif-diredion  points, 
the  difficulty  of  the  delivery  is  proportion- 
able  to  the  degree  of  it :  and  the  Skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  midwife  in  not  only  the 
reduction,  but  the  keeping  of  the  uterus  to 
its  due  pofition,  till  the  delivery  is  accom- 
pliffied,  formoneof  thofe principal  branches 
of  the  art,  for  which  the  gentlemen-mid- 
wives  muft  be  naturally  fo  unfit. 


There 
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There  are  very  few  authors  who  have 
treated  of  this  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 
Some  do  not  mention  it  at  all,  others  fpeak 
of  it,  but  fo  flightly  as  to  efcape  attention. 

Dr.  Smellie  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
cafes,  by  which  laborious  labors  are  occa- 
lioned,  which  he  ranges  under  feven  heads, 
has  intirely  omitted  this  cafe  of  obliquity. 
He  has  beftowed  indeed  a  whole  chapter 
on  the  diftortion  of  the  pelvis,  a  cafe  I  take 
to  be  comparatively  infinitely  rarer  than  an 
obliquity  of  the  uterus.  He  might  as  well 
fuppofe  a  frequent  vitious  conformation  of 
the  cheek-bones,  as  of  thofe  that  form  the 
pelvis  :  which,  were  it  fo,  mull  neceffarily 
imply  a  conftant  recurrence  of  hard  labors 
in  the  fame  woman,  which  is  not  often 
the  cafe.  Whereas  the  liablenefs  of  the 
uterus  to  an  obliquity  from  various  acci¬ 
dents,  principally  accounts  for  the  eafinefs 
of  one  labor  in  a  woman,  being  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  her  not  having  a  hard  one  in  fu¬ 
ture,  or  convertibly.  I  dare  aver  then, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  my  practice,  which 
is  not  the  lead:  extenfive  one,  this  very  cafe 

of 
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of  obliquity  has  occurred  to  me  oftenef 
than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  in¬ 
deed  caufed  me  the  mod:  pain  to  remedy 
or  conquer.  Why  then  fuch  an  omiffion 
by  thefe  writers  ?  I  cannot  conceive,  unlefs 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  confequence, 
obvious  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  that 
women,  by  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  their 
hands,  mull  be  the  propereft  to  apply  the 
topical  remedy ;  and  that  their  iron  and 
Reel  inftruments  could  not  fo  well  be  fet 
to  work  in  fuch  a  cafe,  at  lead:  in  due  time. 
This  is  abfolutely  fo  true,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  this  very  obliquity,  which  occafions 
mod:  of  the  very  lingering  labors,  for  which 
the  midwives,  who  have  not  preventively 
exerted  themfelves  to  reduce  it,  and  thereby 
to  clear  the  paifage  for  the  foetus,  have  no 
remedy  but  patience ;  thofe  very  lingering 
labors,  I  fay,  which  fhall  have  thus  arifen 
from  the  want  of  Ikill  or  prevention,  fur- 
nidi  the  men-praclitioners  with  a  pretence 
to  difpatch  them  with  their  inftruments. 
Thus  they,  often  murderoudy  for  the  child, 
andinjurioudy  to  the  mother,  terminate  ma¬ 
ny  a  delivery,  which  a  gentle  and  conftant 
reduction  of  the  uterus  would  have  fo  much 
more  fafely  and  lefs  painfully  accomplidied. 

And 
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And  how  accomplifhed  ?  evidently  not  by 
any  violence  to  Nature,  but  purely  by  re- 
dreffing  the  wrong  fhe  is  in,  ofteneft  not 
by  her  own  fault,  but  by  fome  adventitious 
caufe,  in  which  ffie  has  been  rather  a  paffive 
fufferer  than  originally  herfelf  deficient.  A 
juftice  this  of  diftirf&ion  too  often  refufed 
her,  and  from  which  too  many  errors  of 
practice  arife,  perhaps  in  more  cafes  than  this. 

H  owever,  this  is  certain,  that  this 
cafe  of  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  deferves 
much  more  nccice  and  attention  than  have 
been  paid  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  difficulties  of  the  art. 

,  ^  ...  ....  „  x  -  .->• 

He  who  treats  the  moft  at  large  of  this 
matter  is  Daventer,  who,  1  have  ftrong 
reafons  for  believing,  firft  took  the  hint 
from  fome  midwife  :  but  a  hint,  which  the 
ufual  imperfection  of  the  manual  fun&ion 
in  men  hindered  him  from  duly  improv¬ 
ing.  For  in  the  way  he  fets  forth  the 
different  inclinations  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  methods  of  rectifying  them,  inftead  of 
throwing  a  practical  light  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt,  he  has  obfcured  it  with  errors,  ab- 

fur  dities, 
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furdities,  and  repetitions  without  num¬ 
ber  or  excufe. 

But  that  I  may  not  appear  to  treat  this 
author  dogmatically,  and  efpecially  as  he 
furnilhes  me  with  an  occalion  of  further 
elucidating  a  point  of  fuch  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  art  of  which  I  am  treating, 
I  muft  here  intreat  the  attention  of  thofe 
readers,  efpecially  who  deign  to  perufe  me 
rather  in  the  fearch  of  ufeful  truth,  than 
of  amufement,  of  which  indeed  fo  ferious 
a  matter  is  fo  little  fufceptible* 

Let  us  then  examine  fome  of  Daven- 
ter’s  methods  of  pradtice,  fo  unconfequential 
to  fo  juft  a  theory  as  that  of  the  mif- direc¬ 
tion  incident  to  the  uterus. 

Daventer,  chapxlvi.  p.288,  French 
edition,  treating  of  the  redtification  of  an 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  fallen  forwards,  goes 
on  thus.  “  When  the  membrane  is  broke, 

and  the  vertex  of  the  head  partly  come 
“  forth,  there  is  no  longer  occalion  to  fup- 
“  port,  as  before,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

“  It 
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It  fhould  be  let  fall  with  the  head  he- 
«  yond  the  curvature  of  the  os  facrum. 
“  The  head  will  make  its  way  much  more 
“  eafily  than  if  it  v/as  ftill  wrapped  up  in 
“  the  uterus  [indeed!)  Now  to  make  the 
“  fcetus  come  forth,  the  midwife  muft,  as 
“  file  did  at  the  beginning,  employ  both 
*c  her  hands  ;  the  one  internally  applied* 
“  the  other  externally  ;  but  take  care  fo  to 
“  do  judicioufly.  Neither  muft  fhe  wait 
“  till  the  labor-pains  are  over,  before  fhe 
“  fets  her  hands  to  work,  as  I  have  juft 
“  before  obferved.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
ce  in  the  time  of  the  throws  that  fhe  muft 
“  operate,  and  when  they  are  on  the  de~ 
“  dine,  terminate  the  delivery.  The  mid- 
«  wife  therefore  fhould  not  barely  content 
herfelf  with  watching  the  time  of  the 
“  pains,  but  fhould  alfo  admonifh,  at  every 
one  of  them,  her  patient  to  fecond  them 
“  with  all  her  ftrength,  in  order  that  the 
(C  child  may  advance  the  more  under  their 
“  ftronger  protrufion.  During  which,  the 
cc  midwife  having  her  hand  in  the  vagi™ 
a  na,  the  back  turned  towards  the  rec- 
«  turn  is  to  advance  the  tip  of  her  fingers, 
“  the  mofh  fhe  can,  under  the  head  of  the 

Z  “  child* 
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cc  child,  taking  care  however  not  to  over- 
prefs  them ;  and  in  this  pofture,  fhe  is 
“  to  keep  her  hands  unmoveable,  till  fhe 
6€  feels  the  labor-pains  come  on.  The  o- 
ce  ther  hand  fhe  is  to  put  on  the  hypoga- 
ftrium,  nearly  over  the  place  anfwering 
(e  to  the  fundus  uteri  •,  and  when  the  pains 
“  ihall  begin,  fhe  is  to  give  her  hands  fuch 
€€  adtion,  that  that  which  is  in  the  vagina 
Ihall  pufh  back  the  coccyx,  and  the  o~ 
“  ther  applied  externally  ihall  pu£h  up 
-c  gently  the  fundus  uteri ,  and  at  the  fame 
time  determine  its  orifice  towards  the 
cc  pelvis.  I  fay  gently.  But  this  is  to  be 
“  underftood  of  the  beginning  of  the 
“  throws,  for  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
“  creafe,  the  midwife  mu  ft  prefs  the 
u  harder. 

“  Care  muft,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
u  taken,  that  the  predion  made  on  the  bel- 

“  ly  muft  not  be  too  violent  but  very  mo- 
<ff  derate  :  whereas  that  made  on  the  coc- 
**  cyx  muft  be  with  the  midwife’s  whole 
ftrength,  with  this  attention  however, 
“  fir  ft,  that  this  great  effort  muft  not  be 
“  made  but  when  the  force  of  the  throws 

((  obliges  the  woman  ftrongly  to  contract 

“  the 
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the  mufcles  of  the  hypogaftrium,  and 
“  muft  ceafe  with  thofe  throws.  Secondly , 
€(  that  the  hand  muft  be  laid  flat  on  the 
<c  coccyx,  not  with  the  fingers  half- bent, 
“  leaft  the  joints  fhould  hurt  the  woman. 
“  Thirdly,  that  the  hand  may  be  as  much 
“  expanded  as  poffible,  that  the  preflion 
<c  may  be  equal  on  all  parts.  Obferving 
“  thefe  three  conditions,  the  midwife  may 
“  employ  her  whole  ftrength,  without  fear 
<c  of  doing  any  harm  to  the  woman.  On 
“  the  contrary,  fhe  will  greatly  relieve  her  f ' 

%  ' 

T o  the  which  I  have  to  fay,  that  I  fhould 
greatly  pity  a  woman  that  fhould  fall  under 
the  hands  of  a  woman  that  fhould  receive 
fuch  directions  from  Monfieur  *  Y  Accou¬ 
cheur,  and  much  more  yet,  if  fhe  was  to  be 
under  his.  A  midwife  to  operate  thus  ! 
with  one  hand  in  and  the  other  out>over  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  “  gently5'  fays  Da- 
venter,  and  yet  ftronger  in  proportion  as  the 
throws  increafe  :  and  a  little  after  he  fays, 
this  preflion  on  the  belly  muft  not  be  too 
violent,  but  very  moderate.  I  confefs,  I 
do  not  underftand,  but  that  may  be  my 
fault,  how  a  preflion  can  be  ftronger  and 

Z  2  ftronger 
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ftronger  as  the  pains  increafe,  without 
ceafing  to  be  gentle  or  very  moderate* 

Besides  ;  as  to  the  predion  of  the  mid¬ 
wife's  hand  on  the  coccyx  of  the  patient* 
fo  violent  as  he  advifes  it,  with  the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  midwife,  can  this  be  exe¬ 
cuted  without  caufing  to  the  vagina  or  rec¬ 
tum  a  contufion,  very  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  gangrene,  of  caufmg  a  mortifica¬ 
tion,  or,  in  fiiort,  the  laceration  of  the  fra- 
num  labiorum,  whatever  he  may  fay  to  the 
contrary  ?  x , 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  this 
very  chapter  Daventer  fuppofes  the  heads 
of  children  breaking  themfelves,  fometimes 
againft  the  os  pubis,  or  the  vertebra,  as 
if  thefe  were  bare  bones,  at  lead;  he  is 
to  me,  in  thefe  points,  unintelligible* 

He  goes  on  to  objed,  that  if,  through 
ignorance.  Nature  has  been  fo  far  left  to 
herfelf,  that  the  point  of  the  uterus  fhould 
be  fallen  into  the  pelvis,  that  its  orifice,  and 
the  head  of  the  child,  fhould  be  fallen  into 
the  lower  curve  of  the  os-  facrum ,  that  the 

membrane 
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membrane  fhould  be  broke,  and  the  child’s 

/ 

head  a  little  difcovered,  and  withal,  the 
-  woman's  ftrength  much  exhaufted, 

“To  change,  (fays  Daventer)  this  fi- 
“  tuation,  thus  you  muft  proceed.  The 
“  woman  muft  reft  upon  her  knees  and 
“  elbows,  with  her  head  low.  And  what 
“  (adds  he)  determines,  the  placing  a  wo-. 
“  man  in  this  pofture,  is,  that  the  weight 
“  of  the  uterus  may  impel  it  to  the  fide 
“  of  the  diaphragma,  and  confecjuently 
“  Withdraw  it  from  the  finuofity  of  the 
“  coccyx.” 

To  me  it  appears  impoflible,  that  a 
woman,  whofe  ftrength  fhall  have  been 
exhaufted,  or  but  much  diminifhed,  can 
put  herfelf  into  fuch  _  a  pofture,  which 
could  only  ferve  to  make  her  lofe  any  little 
ftrength  {he  might  have  left. 

At  the  end  of  the  faid  chap.  xlvi.  Da- 

* 

venter  concludes  in  the  following  terms. 

1  i 

*  «. 

* 

“  However,  to  fay  the  truth,  of  what- 
“  ever  kind  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus 

Z  3  '  “  may 

; 
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“  may  be,  I  hold,  that  the  fafeft,  the 
cc  eafxeft,  and  the  leaft  painful  expedient, 
“  is  the  footling-ex  tradbion  of  the  child, 
“  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  labor, 
**  before  or  immediately  after  the  difcharge 

of  the  waters,  as  foon  as  one  can  be  af- 
gt  fured  that  the  pains  the  woman  feels  are 

“  the  labor-pains.  If  this  method  fhould 

/  . 

“  be  followed,  which  I  hope  (adds  he)  it 
“  will  one  day  be,  it  would  preferve  an 
“  incredible  number  of  women  and  chil- 
<c  dren,  the  unhappy  vidtims  of  a  contrary 
*c  pradlice.” 

Here  I  muft  confefs  the  fhallownefs  of 
my  underftanding.  Such  a  reafoning  as 
Daventer’s  in  this  cafe  paffes  my  concep¬ 
tion.  He  allows,  that  in  all  the  obliqui¬ 
ties  of  the  titerus,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find  the  orifice,  to  come  at  it,  and  to 
introduce  the  fingers  into  it :  nay,  he  owns, 
that  it  is  not  without  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble,  that  you  can  get  to  touch  but  the 
furface  of  that  orifice ;  and  after  that 
confellion,  he  tells  you  very  gravely  that, 
in  fuch  cafes,  you  mull  deliver  the  child 
by  the  feet,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 

labor. 
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labor,  before  even  the  difcharge  of  the 
waters,  or  at  leaft  foon  after. 

Ought  then  the  tranflator  of  Daven- 
ter,  who  is  at  the  fame  time  his  apologift, 
in  good  confcience,  boaft  fo  much  the  dif- 
coveries  of  this  author  upon  the  obliquity 
of  the  uterus  ?  is  it  poffible  for  common 
fenfe  to  give  the  approbation  that  he  does 
to  thofe  eafieft,  fafeft,  and  leaft  painful 
methods,  that  he  recommends  for  reliev¬ 
ing  the  mother  and  child  in  thofe  cafes  of 

obliquity  ? 

I  am  then  too  much  prepared  to  be 
furprized,  in  the  chapter  following  that 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  to  find  him, 
where  treating  of  an  uterus  too  much  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  vertebra;,  not  fcruple 
to  reafon  as  follows. 

<c  3ut  if  the  child  is  too  much  €0111“ 
“  prefied,  or  has  a  head  over  large,  fo  that 
««  it  is  not  without  much  difficulty  to  the 
“  midwife,  and  pain  to  the  woman,  that 
“  it  can  be  hoped  to  bring  the  child  into 
“  the  pelvis,  a  ftate  of  things  which  does 

Z  4  “  n0t 
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“  not  unfeldom  happen,  I  judge  that,  to 
<c  prevent  the  danger,  the  beft  method  is 
tlie  footling-extra&iori .  ^  But  (adds  our 
u.  author  byway  of  reflexion)  this  work 
“  is  more  befitting  a  man  than  a  woman, 
urilefs  fhe  has  a  quick  judgment,  and 
an  alert  hand  :  a  man-midwife  fhould 
<jr  therefore  be  called  ( Doubtlefs  /)  and  he 
mufr  lay  his  account  with  having  work 
enough,  for  it  is  not  without  a  great 
„  €C  deal  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  that  he 
(<  whl  accompliffi  the  turning  the  child, 
and  th At  for  three  reafons. 

“  The  First.  Commonly,  the  ori» 
“  fiee  of  the  uterus  in  this  fituation  is  but 
litci.e  open  :  it  mu  ft  be  violently  dilated, 
chat  is  to  lay,  i  a  forcing  Nature,  or  doing 
“  violence  to  her.  Yet  this  muft  be  done 
flowly,  for  too  much  precipitation  would 
“  caufe  to  the  woman  very  acute  pains t 
(To  he  jure ,  a  flow  violence  would  not  hurt 
her.) 

Reason  the  Second.  It  is  not 
*c  more  eafy  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  uterus,  of  which  the  orifice  aN 

“  ready. 
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€e  ready,  narrow  as  it  mud  be,  is  moreo- 
“  ver  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  child, 
<c  than  to  open  the  orifice.  No  wonder 
“  then,  that  fo  much  trouble  and  patience 
“  fhould  be  required  to  get  at  the  child’s 
“  feet. 

“  Thirdly,  It  will  be  found,  that  the 
diftance  there  is  between  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina  to  the  bottom  of  the  ute« 
“  rus,  muft  render  the  man-midwife s 
“  work  fo  much  the  more  difficult  for 
“  the  finuofity  of  it,  and  his  being 
“  forced  to  operate  in  a  part  fo  narrow 
“  and  clofe,  and  in  which  the  hand  is 
“  much  cramped  for  room.  It  is  obvious 
“  to  fenfe,  that  a  place  fo  oblique  and 
“  ftreight  muft  deny  the  liberty  of  paf- 
“  fage.” 

The  advice  which  Daventer  gives  here 
of  extrading  the  child  by  the  feet  in  the 
cafe  he  fuppofes,  and,  for  that  purpofe, 
violently  to  dilate  the  orifice  of  the  uterus, 
appears  to  my  weak  mind  fuch  mad,  fuch 
frantic  dodrine,  as  to  be  beneath  refuta¬ 
tion  o  The  bare  recital  of  his'  own  rea- 

fons. 
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fons,  and  of  the  difficulties  there  are  to 
furmount,  which  he  himfelf  confeffes, 
abundantly  demonftrate  the  impoffibility 
and  abfurdity  of  the  method  he  propoles. 

But  after  taking  the  liberty  of  diffent- 
ing  from  that  celebrated  man-midwife  in 
cafes  of  obliquity,  as  to  the  practical  part, 
which  I  take  indeed  to  be  his  own  difco- 
very,  it  is  but  juft  I  Ihould  offer  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  midwife’s  practice, 
for  terminating  happily  the  labor  of  a 
woman  in  the  cafe  of  obliquity  of  the 
uterus  :  fubmitting  the  fame  to  better 
judgment. 

«  \ 

All  the  deflexions  or  byaffes  of  the 
uterus,  whatever  they  are,  are  to  be  known 
by  the  touch.  An  expert  and  knowing 
hand  will  never  fail  of  afcertaining  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  them.Ifay,  an  expert  andknowing 
hand,  for  without  an  exad  knowledge  of 
the  figure  of  the  whole  pelvis,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  bladder,  of  the  rectum,  the  va¬ 
gina,  and  the  uterus,  before  and  after  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  fituation  of  the  orifice  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  pelvis,  there  is  no  diftinguilh- 
ing  for  example,  an  over-elevated  orifice 

or-' 

from 
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from  one  too  low,  nor  a  diredt  from  an  ob¬ 
lique  one.  In  vain  would  one  conceive 
clearly  what  thofe  terms  fignify,  or  have 
fome  knowledge  of  the  diftindtive  parts  of 
the  female  fex,  without  one  has  at  the  fame 
time  fufficient  experience,  and  finenefs  of 
fenfe  in  the  touching  part.  Without  thefe 
qualifications  there  is  no  proceeding  but 
darkling,  and  in  danger  of  deception. 

The  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  always  dia- 
matrically  oppofite  to^  the  fundus  of  It. 
When  then  you  know  what  the  fituation 
of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is,  when  in  its 
due  place,  you  may,  if  well  verfed  in  touch¬ 
ing,  calculate  any  aberration  from  the  right 
line,  and  by  the  fituation  of  the  orifice 
giving  that  of  the  fundus,  know  how  the 
reft  is  difpofed. 

When,  by  touching ,  I  perceive,  there 
is  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus  in  the  cafe, 
in  the  proper  time,  I  defire  the  patient  to 
lay  on  her  back,  and  introducing  my  fin¬ 
ger,  endeavour  to  come  at  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus.  Upon  getting  hold  qf  it,  I  fupport 
it  fo  long  as  the  labor-throw  continues, 

and 
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and  I  take  care  the  child  (hould  not  engage 
itfelf  too  much, 

;  / 

I  am  obliged,  with  my  hand,  continu¬ 
ally  to  repeat  this  fervice ;  and  after  refting 
a  little  from  the  fatigue,  whenever  I  can 
fnatch  a  moment  fafely  for  fuch  relaxation, 
I  re-introduce  my  finger,  as  before,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  pains,  and  hinder  the 
orifice  from  falling,  that  is  to  fay,  from 
finking,  fo  as  to  turn  too  much  backwards, 
or  from  rifing  too  high,  or,  in  fihort,  from 
deviating  towards  the  right  or  the  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  or  kinds  of 
inclination  that  may  prefent  themfelves, 
I  alfo  take  great  care,  that  the  child  may 
not  engage  itfelf  too  far  under  the  os  pubis. 
I  do  not  difcontinue  thefe  cares,  thefe  at¬ 
tentions,  until,  whatever  affiduity,  length 
of  time,  or  trouble  it  may  coft  me,  I  fhall 
have  arrived  at  rectifying  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  by  thus  conftantly  fupporting  the  inter¬ 
nal  orifice,  till,  in  flicrt,  I  have  brought  it, 
little  by  little,  to  turn  and  come  direftly 
on  a  line  with  the  external  orifice.  By  this 
management  of  the  hand,  I  procure  the 
child  a  fair  opening, and  its  falling  forward, 

without 
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without  being  wrapped  up  or  embarraffed 
in  the  uterus. 

And  yet.  In  certain  cafes  of  obliquity  I 
fometimes  find  fo  great  an  Inverflon  of  or¬ 
der,  fuch  an  intanglement,  that  the  child 
prefents  itfelf  in  the  vagina  with  the  body 
of  the  uterus  covering  it  wholly,  and  by 
Its  volume  totally  impeding  the  coming  at 
the  orifice. 

I  have  before  o'bferved,  that  I  requir¬ 
ed  my  patients,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  lye  upon 
their  backs,  and  this,  becaufe,  if  they  fet 
up  ftraight,  the  uterus  would  overfet,  and 
render  the  obftacle,  if  not  invincible,  at 
leaft,  much  more  hard  to  remove. 

However,  both  to  eafe  my  patients, 
and  to  prevent  the  child’s  ingaging  itfelf 
too  far  in  the  pelvis,  I  get  them,  according 
to  the  circumftances,  to  keep  ftill  lain 
down,  but  to  turn  fometimes  to  one  fide, 
fometimes  to  the  other,  without  ceafing 
my  attentions,  without  difeontinuing  to 
redtify  the  turn  of  the  internal  orifice  from, 
over  the  fummit  of  the  child’s'  head,  and 

t© 
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to  uphold  the  faid  orifice,  if  it  fhould  tend 
to  turn  backwards,  to  deprefs  it  down-r 
ward,  by  a  gentle  preffure,  if  it  is  inclined 
to  rife  towards  the  os  pubis.  This  ope¬ 
ration,  this  fupport,  this  depreflion,  ought 
always  to  be  managed  with  as  much  ten- 
dernefs  as  fkill,  and  there  cannot  be  too 
much  of  both. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  bad  fituation 
of  the  uterus  often  occafions  a  fevere  and 
difficult  labor.  A  midwife  therefore,  from 
the  very  firft  of  the  labor-pains,  cannot  be¬ 
llow  too  much  attention  to  the  giving  fuch 
preventive  or  actual  aid  as  I  have  propof- 
ed.  Nothing,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  more 
dangerous  than  delay.  The  pretious  mo¬ 
ments  of  operation  muft  not  be  loft,  leaft 
the  child,  coming  to  ingage  itfelf,  fhould 
throw  us  into  an  imbarraffment  yet  greater 
than  the  firft. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  labor,  it  is  no 
very  great  matter,  to  know  exadtly,  what 
part  the  child  prefents  to  the  orifice  of  an 
oblique  uterus.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that 

it  is  not  the  head,  in  order  to  determine 

you. 
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you,  in  due  time,  to  the  footling- ex  tra&i- 
on.  What  I  mean  is,  that  as  foon  as  a 
good  portion  lhall  have  been  procured  to 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus ;  if  it  is  any  other 
part  but  the  head  that  prefents  itfelf  at  that 
orifice,  and  that  it  is  fufficiently  dilated  for 
the  hand  to  get  by  gentle  degrees  intro¬ 
duced,  dilated,  in  fhort,  to  about  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  crown-piece,  then,  if  the  mem¬ 
branes  do  not  break  of  themfelves,  the 
midwife  fhould  pierce  them,  and  fearch 
for  the  feet  of  the  child,  to  bring  it  away. 
But  if  the  head  it  is  that  prefents  at  the 
orifice,  there  is  no  need  of  any  hurry  :  it 
is  even  better  to  wait  till  the  membranes 
burft  of  themfelves,  unlefs  they  fhould  be 
come  out  of  the  vagina,  in  which  cafe  they 
are  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
delivery,  not  with  fciffors,  but  with  the 
fingers  alone. 

*  /  „ 

Th E*reader  will  here  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that  in  thefe  cafes  of  obliquity,  almoft 
every  thing  depends,  as  to  the  prognofti- 
cation,  and  prevention  of  difficulties,  as 
well  as  to  the  relief  in  adtual  labor,  on  the 
exploration  of  the  touch,  and  confequently 
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the  manual  function.  The  laft  is  efpeci- 
ally  and  palpably  indifpenfable.  What 
can  fupply  the  place  of  it  ?  not  lately  thofe 
forcing  medicines,  which  fome  ignorant 
men-pra&itioners  obtrude  on  the  unhappy 
patient,  and  which  only  ferve  to  exafperate 
the  pains  in  vain,  and  certainly  not  to  ac¬ 
celerate  that  parturition,  whicn  is  retarded 
by  the  purely  local  indifpofition  01:  the 
womb.  An  obftacle  which  a  .{killful,  ten¬ 
der,  experienced  hand  cannot  but  be  the 
fitted:  to  remove. 

In  this  cafe  however  it  is,  that  Afon- 
fieur  1? Accoucheur  oiteneft  Iooks  extremely 
filly  and  difconcerted.  I  no  ugh  the  tlnows 
redouble,  the  child  is  never  the  nearei 
coming  out.  On  the  contrary,  till  its  paf- 
fage  is  franked  by  the  redudiion  or  tlie  ute¬ 
rus,  it  bears  in  vain  upon  any  part,  but 
that  aperture,  through  which  alone  lies  its 
iffue :  and,  in  fa£t,  the  harder  it  oeais,  the 
more  it  obftrufe  its  own  deliverance,  and 
r  damages  its  mother.  Moniieur  1  Accou¬ 
cheur  flands  by,  does  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing,'  or  worfe  than  nothing,  if  ne 
fhould  pretend  to  it  :  if  he  had  the  head, 

he  has  not  the  hand  to  give  the  patient  any 

efficacious 
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efficacious  aid.  Then  it  is,  that  where 
thus  uncapable  by  Nature,  for  the  manual 
function,  the  men-praditioners  abufe  that 
excellent,  that  divine,  but  here  miftimed. 
and  mifplaced  maxim,  of  leaving  things  to 
Nature,  of  trufting  to  Nature.  The  power 
of  Nature  is  juft  then,  all  of  a  hidden,  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  felf-fufficient,  when  fhe 
really  wants  human  help  to  redrefs  her 
wrong.  She  is  then  at  her  greateft  need, 
left  to  fhift  for  herfelf.  The  fruitlefs  pangs 
increafe.  Monfieur  Y  Accoucheur  ftands 
by  an  idle  fpedator,  or  perhaps  goes  about 
his  bunnefs.  In  the  mean  time  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  child,  exhaufted  by  fruitlefs  ef¬ 
forts,  for  perhaps  four,  live,  or  fix  days, 
perilh  for  want  of  the  proper  and  only  re¬ 
lief.  Thus  the  ignorant  operators  abftain 
from  interfering,  when  interfering,  if  they 
were  fit  for  it,  might  be  of  fervice,  only 
becaufe  they  cannot  fo  well  in  this  cafe  em¬ 
ploy  their  iron  or  fteel  inftruments :  and  as 
to  their  hands,  they  would  moft  probably 
indeed  make  fad  bungling  work  of  it. 
Their  adtion,  in  ffiort,  is,  if  that  can  be 
imagined,  yet  worfe  than  their  inadion. 

A  a  So;m£ 
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Some  of  them*  in  this  cafe,  content 
themfelves  with  faying,  that  the  orifice  is  as 
yet  too  diftant,  and  that  nothing  is  urgent. 
They  go  away  then,  and  leave  the  patient 
in  the  hope  of  fome  favorable  change  which 
is  never  to  happen.  They  return,  and  find 
a  ftrange  diforder  in  the  date  of  things,  the 
child  is  too  far  engaged  :  it  is  too  late  to 
retrieve  the  damage,  as  they  imagine,  and 
I  readily  believe,  when  they  have  lapfed 
the  due  time  of  operation,  of  which  it  is 
not  only  probable  they  knew  nothing,  but, 
if  they  had  known  what  to  do,  would  have 
done  it  very  ill.  Then  the  vaffc  knowledge 
and  learning  of  thefe  difconcerted  inftru- 
mentarians  can  furnifii  them  no  better  ex¬ 
pedient,  than  that  of  murdering  the  child 
(as  they  pretend)  to  fave  the  mother, 
though  it  is  not  always  that  the  mother 
does  not  follow  the  fate  of  her  poor  infant* 

v  '  •  r 

I  know,  by  my  own  experience,  that 
often  to  make  a  happy  end  of  fuch  delive¬ 
ries,  requires  an  extreme  attention  and  in¬ 
defatigable  pains.  But  practitioners  fhould 
refolve,  either  to  go  through  with  the  un¬ 
dertaking 
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dcrtaking  as  it  fhould  be,  or  not  begin  it, 
in  fuch  cafes,  efpecially  where  the  lives  of 
mother  and  child  depend  upon  their  doing 
their  duty,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  contra¬ 
ry  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  themfelves. 

Th  ese  cafes  are  but  too  frequent  in 
England,  I  have  myfelf  met  with  federal 
of  them,  and  fometimes  even  in  perfons 
extremely  well  made,  in  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  perform  this  manual  aid,  for 
many*  hours  together,  ay,  even  for  half-a- 
day  and  more  by  the  clock  j  all  my  motions 
keeping  time  with  thofe  of  Nature  nar¬ 
rowly  watched,  lb  as  to  rectify  and  adjuft 
the  orifice  and  the  uterus ;  conftantly  re¬ 
ducing  any  detortion,  and  keeping  things 
in  their  due  direction,  without  tiring,  or 
without  lofing  patience. 

Here  I  alk  of  my  reader,  is  fuch  work 
as  this,  naturally  fpeaki ng,  the  work  of  a 
man,  as  Daventer  would  perfuade  us  ? 

If  the  Monfieur  1’  Accoucheur  is  an  ig¬ 
norant,  or  rather  not  a  very  intelligent  one 

A  a  2  indeed, 
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indeed,  the  mother,  or  the  child,  or  per¬ 
haps  both,  will  probably  be  his  vidtims. 

But  you  fay,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  one 
all  will  be  fafe.  No;  he  may  perhaps 
know  what  to  do,  but  will  he  have  the 
woman's  faculty  of  acquitting  himfelf  of 
his  duty  ?  all  the  theory  in  the  univerfe 
will  not  do  here  without  the  practical  part; 
and  will  the  hands  of  a  man  in  that  refpedt 
ever  equal  the  fupplenefs,  the  dexterity, 
the  tendernefs  of  a  woman’s  ?  once  more, 
is  a  man  made  for  fuch  work  ? 

Isay  nothing  here  of  the  patience  fo  re¬ 
markable  in  the  true  midwife  on  fuch  try¬ 
ing  occafions.  I  will  grant,  that  Monfieur 
F  Accoucheur  may,  in  the  view  of  forty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  guineas  perhaps,  have 
enough  of  it  not  to  flacken  an  attendance 
on  his  part,  fo  dangerous,  fo  infignificant, 
and  often  fo  pernicious ;  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  pay  him  for  his  abfence  :  I 
grant  then,  that  he  may  employ  his  divine 
hippocratic  fingers  in  fuch  handy-work, 
for  fo  many  hours  together,  without  flap¬ 
ping  into  the  next  room  for  refrefhment ; 

or. 
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or,  in  Ihort,  without  hazarding  the  lives  of 
the  mother  and  child,  by  a  remillion  of  ac¬ 
tual  attention  and  manual  affiftence.  But 
granting  all  this,  can  any  one,  who  has  a 
relpedt  for  truth,  a  refpedt  for  his  own 
knowledge  and  fenfe  of  things,  a  refpeft, 
in  fhort,  for  two  fuch  precious  lives,  as 
thofe  of  mother  and  child,  not,  I  may  fay, 
intuitively,  perceive  and  feel,  the  impro¬ 
priety  and  danger  of  the  practice,  in  fuch 
cafes,  being  committed  to  a  man  prefera¬ 
bly  to  a  woman  ? 

But  would  a  woman  efpecially,  who 
loves  herfelf,  who  loves  the  child  in  her 
womb,  and  who  is  capable  of  thinking  at 
all,  facrifice  herfelf  and  child  to  fo  palpa¬ 
ble  an  impofition,  as  that  of  the  pretended 
fuperiority  of  the  men  to  the  women  in 
this  point  ?  She  cannot  even,  well,  with¬ 
out  repugnance,  fubmit,  nor  but  for  the 
indifpenfable  neceffity  probably  would  fub¬ 
mit  to  receive  fuch  fervice  even  from  one 
of  her  own  fex,  whofe  tender,  foothinp:, 
congenial  foftnefs,  mufc  make  it  more  eafy 
and  fupportable.  But  what  can  fhe  expedl 
from  a  man’s  clumfy,  aukward,  unnatural, 
difguftful  operation,  but  increafe  of  dan- 

A  a  3  ger* 
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ger,  or  of  pain,  perhaps  of  both  ;  while 
(lie  and  her  child  may  not  improbably  be 
the  victims  of  the  rudiments  m  the  art 
of  a  man  by  Nature  condemned  for  ever  to 
be  a  novice  only,  and  who,  for  poffibly  a 
great  hire  to  affift  her,  earns  it  only,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  by  excluding  that 
due  relief  he  is  himfelf  not  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  her  ;  earns  it  by  the  not  preventing 
enough  her  pains,  and  even  by  increafmg 

her  torments ;  till  at  length,  not  unfre- 
quently,  fome  infernal  inftrument  is  pro¬ 
duced,  like  the  dagger,  in  the  fifth  a&  of 
a  tragedy,  and  forms  the  cataftrophe  of 
mother,  or  of  child,  or  of  both  ? 

Of  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the 
Foetus,  fevered  from  the  Bod y,  and 
which  fiiall  have  remained  in  the 
Uterus. 

I  agree  with  our  modern  writers,  that 
there  can  hardly  exift  a  more  vexatious  acci¬ 
dent,  than  that  of  the  head’s  remaining  in 
the  uterus,  after  the  extraction  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  There  are  many  caufes  of  this  efifedt. 
The  death  of  the  child  for  fome  time  pa  ft, 
fo  that  .the  waters  may  have  had  time 

to  relax,  to  macerate  the  fibres,  and  there¬ 

by 
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by  to  render  them  incapable  of  refitting 
any  efforts ;  there  will  refult  from  thence 
a  great  difficulty  of  procuring  the  total  iff 
fue  of  the  dead  foetus,  without  difmem- 
bering  it. 

Some  mis-conformation  of  parts  in  the 
mother  may  alio  contribute  to  it,  or  the 
obliquity  of  the  uterus,  where  the  child  is 
brought  away  by  the  feet. 

Independently  of  all  thefe  caufes, 
this  accident  is  almoft  always  the  effed 
of  unfkilfulnefs  5  it  is,  in  truth,  fo  rare, 
that  it  will  fcarce  ever  happen,  where  the 
delivery  is  conduded  by  an  accurate  and 
able  praditioner  of  the  art.  If  we  have 
fome  examples,  that  even  under  fkilful 
hands  this  cafe  has  come  into  exiftence,  a 
thorough  examination  of  it  would  fhew, 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  cruel  neceff 
iity  the  praditioner  may  have  been  under, 
of  being  aided  by  perfons  not  duly  quali¬ 
fied  to  afford  the  lead:  effedual  help,  or  to 
conceive  what  they  were  direded  to  do. 

■A  a  4  But, 
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But,  however  that  may  be,  the  da¬ 
mage  is  not  abiblutely  without  remedy. 
The  great  point  is,  without  lofs  of  time, 
to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus, 
which  does  not  proceed  in  its  contraction, 
blit  gradually  and  leifurely  enough,  to  give 
leave  for  the  needful  evacuation.  It  is 
true,  that  this  operation  requires  a  very 
nice  fkilful  hand ;  with  which,  where  it  is 
found,  furely  no  inftrument,  nor  other  in¬ 
vention,  can  come  into  competition. 

This  accident  has  appeared  to  occafion 
fuch  fevere  labors,  that  many  practitioners, 
and  Peu,  among  others,  (page  308)  have 
advifed  abandoning  the  expulfion  to  Na¬ 
ture,  rather  than  to  fatigue  the  patient  by 
fruitlefs  and  torturous  attempts,  to  the  Pie¬ 
ce  is  of  which  ’  inch  obftacles  prefented 
ihemfelves,  as  they  looked  upon  to  be  un¬ 
fur  mount  able. 

Mauri ceau  (Aphor.  240)  is  of  the 
fame  opinion,  which  he  thus  expreffes. 
46  When  the  head  of  the  fetus  (hall  have 
remained  in  the  uterus,  which  is  no 

64  longer 
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"  longer  open  enough  to  give  it  palTage 
“  forth,  it  is  better  to  commit  the  expul- 
“  lion  to  Nature,  than  to  attempt  the  ex- 
<c  t  radii  on  with  too  much  violence.” 

These  practitioners  ground  their  opi¬ 
nion  on  that  Nature,  always  wife  and  in¬ 
tent  on  felf-prefervation,  taking  more  care 
to  expel  a  fuperrluity,  than  even  to  at¬ 
tract  the  needful,  often  difcharges  herfelf, 
and  that  without  violence,  if  Ihe  is  but  ever 
fo  little  affifted,  of  all  extraneous  bodies, 
or  other  things  retained  in  us  againft  her 
intention. 

Messieurs  de  la  Motte,  Peu,  and 
Viardel  adduce  examples  of  Nature’s  doing 
fpontaneoully,  what  feme  of  our  later  mo¬ 
derns  are  for  abfolutely  doing  themfelves 
by  means  of  thofe  curious  inftruments,  in 
which  they  make  fuch  a  parade  of  the  rare 
inventivenefs  of  their  genius,  particularly  in 
the  extraction  of  a  head  remaining  detach¬ 
ed  in  the  uterus,  on  its  contracting  fome 
hours  after  the  unfkilful  operation  of  fome 
deficient  practitioners.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  fay, 

thofe 
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thofe  gentlemen  furnifh  inftances  ot  Na¬ 
ture’s  expelling  the  fuperfluous  and  extra¬ 
neous  incumbrance*  with  only  the  help  of 
fome  glyfters,  and  other  remedies  admini- 
ftered  to  the  patient. 

Now  though  no  one  can  be  more  inti¬ 
mately  convinced  than  I  am*  that  Nature* 
adting  for  ever  upon  furer  principles  than 
Art,  poffeffes  resources  which  fhe  often 
difplays  in  the  moft  defperate  exigencies  ;  I 
own,  that  in  this  cafe  I  am  not  for  totally 
relying  upon  her  beneficence  Here  is  a 
wrong  to  redrefs,  not  owing  to  her,  but 
to  deficient  pradtice  ;  and  this  wrong  can 
hardly  be  repaired  by  her  alone,  unlefs 
fomething  of  a  better  pradlice  contributes 
to  relieve  her.  That  pradtice  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  thelefsrecommendable  for  being  plain 
and  obvious.  The  moft  gentle,  the  moft 
guarded,  but  withal  the  moft  efficacious 
means  muft  be  tried,  little  by  little,  to  infi- 


*  It  is  but  fair  t©  obferve,  that  M.  De  la  Motte, 
(Obf.  248)  inftances,  from  Peu,  two  patients  perifh- 
ing  by  the  midwife’s  trufting  to  the  pure  actings  of 
Nature  in  this  very  cafe. 
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nuate  the  fingers  and  hand  into  the  uterus, 
how  clofely  contracted  foever  it  may  be;  for 
yield  it  will ;  and  then  feize  the  head  by  the 
mouth, the  occipital  cavity, or  whatever  other 
part  affords  the  leaft  llippery  hold,  without 
waiting  whole  hours,  as  do  certain  igno¬ 
rant  or  negligent  practitioners  with  refpeCt 
to  the  after-birth,  who  give  time  to  the 
uterus  to  enter  into  too  ftrong  contraction. 

Some  authors,  and  other  perfons  of 
much  that  depth  of  practical  merit,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  folely  by  the  experience  of  de¬ 
laying  to  bring  away  the  after-birth,  that, 
to  abandon  thus  the  head  of  a  child  re¬ 
maining  in  the  uterus,  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  expofe  the  mother  to  the  higheft 
danger,  judged  it  expedient  to  have  recourfe 
to  auxiliary  methods.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  employed  and  directed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fuch  edge-tools,  as  inftruments  and 
crotchets  of  different  figures,  fome  to  in- 
cide  and  feparate  the  bones  of  the  fkull ; 
others  to  bring  them  away  piece-meal,  or 
all  together,  according  as  they  ihould  find 
the  operation  the  eafieft. 


*  Pyonis 
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*  By  on  1  $  and  Mauriceau  are  of  opt-* 
nion,  that  the  crotchet  fhould  be  thruft  in¬ 
to  the  moil:  convenient  place  of  the  head, 
fuch  as  the  mouth,  one  of  the  orbits  of 
the  eye,  or  the  occipital  cavity ;  after 
which,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  bring  away 
the  head  by  redoubled  efforts.  But  if  the 
crotchet  flips,  as  the  head  is  of  a  round  fi¬ 
gure,  and  may  turn  like  a  ball,  they  direct 
you  to  thruft  the  crotchet  into  the  hole  of 
the  ear,  then  giving  fome  one  the  handle 
to  hold,  you  are  to  ftrike  another  crotchet 
of  the  fame  figure  in  the  other  ear,  and  fo 
pulling  with  both  crotchets  at  once,  ex¬ 
tract  the  head,  that  is  to  fay,  if  poffible. 

Ay,  that  <c  if  pojjible  is  well  added $ 
for  with  infinite  fubmiffion  to  thofe  very 
learned  gentlemen,  nothing  appears  to  me 
more  impraiticable ;  and,  I  fancy,  if  they 
had  ever  made  the  experiment,  they  would 


*  fl^yonis  in  his  Treatife,  book  III.  ch.  12.  Mau¬ 
riceau,  book  II,  chap.  14.  . 
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have  found  it  fo.  What  a  blind  operation, 
with  fuch  inftruments,  and  in  fuch  a  place  ! 

G  uillemeau(T  reat.  of  Mid.  Book  II. 
chap.  17.)  remarks,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  you 
Ihould  take  the  time  that  the  woman  has  a 
labor-pain  to  accomplilh  the  extraction  by 
this  method,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fnatch  that 
moment  to  extract  the  head,  when  you 

believe  you  have  got  fail  hold  of  it. 

*  * 

But  if  the  woman  is  too  badly  con¬ 
formed,  Dyonis  (Book  II.  page  287)  ad- 
vifes  the  ufe  of  the  edged  crotchets  to  cut 
the  head  to  pieces,  and  bring  away,  by 
parts,  what  you  could  not  do  whole. 

•  ■  *  r  v  ’  *  '  •  •  -i-  :•  -  •» 

Mauriceau  (Book  II.  page  287) 
would  have  it  fo,  that  this  fort  of  crooked 
knife  fliould  have  along  handle;  and  fays, 
that  Ambrofe  Paraeus  and  Guillemeau  are 
for  a  flhort  one  to  it.  Doctors  will  difa- 
gree.  They  all  however  give  their  relpec- 
tive  reafons,  and  it  is  indeed  hard  to  fay 
which  does  not  give  the  word:. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  De  la  Motte,  in  the  like  circum- 
fiances,  made  ufe  of  a  biftory,  or  incifion- 
knife  inferted  in  a  fheath,  open  at  both 
ends;  of  which  he  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  (Obferv,  259.) 

“  I  introduced,  faid  he,  into  the  uterus, 
“  my  left  hand,  over  which  I  fixed  the 
“  head ;  and  with  my  right,  I  flipped  in  a 
«  fheath  open  at  both  ends,  in  which  was 
“  an  incifion-knife,  that  I  applied  to  this 
«  head,  and  made  an  opening  in  it  capable 
«  of  admitting  my  fingers.  I  widened  it. 
“  afterwards,  as  much  as  I  thought  pro- 
“  per,  and  fcooped  out  a  part  of  the  brain  , 
“  after  which,  I  got  hold  fufficient  to  bring 
iC  away  the  head,  of  which  the  volume 
«  was  confiderably  diminifhed/> 

Ambrose  Par^eus  (Book  of  Gener. 
chap.  33.)  tells  us  he  had,  to  his  great 
regret,  a  cafe  of  this  fort  fall  to  his 
{hare,  the  head  of  a  foetus  remaining  in 
the  uterus.  To  extricate  himfelf  from 
which,  he  propofes  much  the  fame  me¬ 
thods 
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tliods  I  have  defcribed  after  Dyonis  and 
Mauriceau ;  and  advifes,  In  the  fame  cafe, 
that  if  they  do  not  fucceed,  recourfe  fhould 
be  had  to  an  inftrument,  called  pied  de grif¬ 
fon*  (Griffin’s  claw)  which  he  fays  he  took 
from  the  French  furgery  of  d’Alechamp. 
He  gives  two  forms  of  one,  one  of  two' 
branches,  another  of  four.  Thefe  inftru- 
ments,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  Speculum  Ma¬ 
trices  *,  of  which  the  ufe  is  at  once,  fo  de- 
ieftably  cruel,  and  fo  perfectly  unavailing. 


*  This  inftrument  was  once  as  much  in  vogue,  as 
can  be  fuppofed  of  a  time,  when  inftruments  were 
not  fo  common  as  they  are  now.  But  how  much  tor¬ 
ture  in  vain  muft  it  have  given  before  it  was  difeovered, 
that  “  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  fuppofed  intention  of 
«  it,  namely,  to  extend  the  bones  of  the  Pelvis  ;  it 
<€  can  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  bruijmg  or  in* 
“ flaming  the  parts  of  the  woman.”  Smellie,  p.  296. 

Poftibly  the  more  modern  inftruments,  which  have 

fupplanted  this  now  exploded  one,  under  the  notion 

of  improvement,  will,  in  time  be  found  to  be  liable  to  as 

juft  objection.  But  in  the  mean  while  what  lives  muft: 

be  loft,  what  tortures  endured,  in  the  experiment^ 

How  many  will  have  been  the  vidlims,  women  and 
children  l 
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The  Griffin’s  claw  however  differs  from 
the  fpeculum  matricis ,  in  that  the  latter 
has  its  branches  elbowing  in  an  angle* 
and  that  the  former  has  its  branches  ftr eight 
a-top  and  at  bottom*  and  arched  in  the  mid¬ 
dle*  and  furniffied  with  roughneffes  to  feize 
and  keep  hold  of  the  head. 

-  \V  v,  . C  ,  '  .  •  .  v 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  fee 
the  delineation  of  thefe  inftruments,  in 
thefe  authors,  will,  at  the  very  hrft  glance 
of  the  eye,  be  convinced  of  their  unfervice- 
ahlenefs.  So  would  they  be  of  that  of  a- 
nother  inftrument  of  the  like  nature*  in¬ 
vented  fome  years  ago,  and  attributed  to  a 
furgeon  of  Rouen*  which  is  compofedof  two 
crotchets,  of  which  the  blades  are  arched, 
and  their  extremities  claw-footed. 

The  horror  which  thefe  means  of  ex¬ 
traction  naturally  infpire,  the  damage  and 
inconveniences  infeparable  from  them, 
notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  made*  have  engaged 
feveral  authors  to  imagine  other  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  expedients.  But  before  I  mention 
them,  I  cannot  well  avoid  taking  notice  of 

an 
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a  fuggeftion  of  Celfus,  if  but  to  warn  thofe 
whom  it  may  concern,  not  to  be  too  much 
carried  away  by  the  authority  of  a  great 
name * 

In  fuch  a  cafe  the  method  Celfus  recom¬ 
mends,  is,  for  one  of  the  robufteft  men  that 
may  be  got,  to  prefs  ftrongly  upon  the 
belly  of  the  patient,  with  his  heavy  hands, 
inclining  them  downwards,  fo  that  fuch  a 
preffuxe  may  force  out  the  head  that  /hall 
have  remained  in  the  uterus.  Is  hot  this 
a  right  learned ,  and  efpecially  a  very  tender 
expedient  ? 

/  • 

M a uriceau  and  Amand  giving  a  loofe 
to  their  genius  have  propofed  lefs  perilous 
methods. 

The  firft  tells  us,  that  it  came  into  his 
head,  in  this  cafe,  that  a  fillet  of  foft  lip- 
nen  might  be  made,  in  from  of  a  fling,  to 
be  flipped  over  the  head,  and  fo  bring  it 
away. 

Amand  has  imagined  a  filk  caul,  of  net 
work,  to  wrap  the  head  in.  This  caul 
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is  to  be  purfed  up  by  means  of  a  Axing,  that 
gathers  four  ribbons  fattened  to  four  oppo- 
fite  points  of  the  circumference,  or  open¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  of  purle,  by  which  the 
head  fo  wrapped  up  is  to  be  extracted. 

Mr.  Walgrave  profeffor  at  Copenhagen 
has  improved  on  the  firft  fcheme  of  a  fillet, 
by  ftitching  together  the  two  extremities 
of  a  fillet  of  linnen  of  about  two  yards  long 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide,  in  which  he 
makes  three  flits  lengthways,  to  feize  the 
head  more  firmly,  and  hinder  the  fillet 
from  flipping  off  the  rounder  parts  of  it. 
The  figure  of  it  may  be  feen  in  a  Latin 
work  intitled,  Difertation  upon  the  fepara- 
ted  head  of  a  child,  and  the  different  ways  of 
extraSling  it  from  the  mother  s  •womb.  By 
Mr.  John  Yoigt,  at  GiefTen,  1749. 

Monsieur  Gregoire,  man-midwife  at 
Paris,  has  difputed  with  Monfieur  Amand 
the  glory  of  this  invention  of  the  caul. 

But  if  a  reader  will  deign  to  confult 
his  own  reflexion,  upon  even  thefe  laft, 
lefs  however  injurious  means  than  thole  of 

iron 
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iron  and  fteel  inftrumen  ts,  he  will  proba¬ 
bly  conclude,  that  if  it  is  poffible  to  come 
at  the  head,  fo  as  to  fix,  for  example,  a 
caul  over  it,  the  fame  liberty  of  acceTs  will 
ferve  to  do  all  that  can  be  neceffary  to  fe- 
cure  a  fufficient  hold  and  purchafe  for  the 
naked  hand  to  bring  it  away,  without  fuch 
aids,  as  muft  neceffarily  fuppofe  a  free  play 
of  the  hand  in  the  uterus.  I  own  this 
requires  great  fhreudnefs  of  difcernment  by 
the  touch,  great  expertnefs,  great  flight  of 
hand  and  neat  conveyance,  but  thefe  are  all- 
points  of  excellence  which  mid  wives  fhould 
be  exhorted,  encouraged,  and  even  obliged 
to  acquire  :  for  acquire  them  they  may ; 
which  is  more  than  the  men,  generally 
lpeaking,  ever  can,  and  are  therefore  fup- 
plementally  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  fubftitutes  to  hands,  as  thofe  horrid 
iiiftruments  or  filly  inventions  of  theirs, 
with  which,  even  at  the  heft,  they  can  ne¬ 
ver  do  fo  well  as  the  women,  who  under¬ 
hand  their  bufmefs,  can  do  without  them. 

'  t  f  + 

Let  it  alfo  be  here  remembered,  what 
I  obferved  at  the  beginning  of  this  fection, 
that  this  cafe  of  a  feparated  head,  I  might 
almoft  fay,  never,  no  never  comes  into  ex- 

E  b  2  •  i  ft  eric  e 
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iftence  but  through  fome  previous  negletf-, 
error  or  failure  of  practice  t  fo  that  furely 
the  preventing  it  muff  be  rather,  prefeiable 
to  the  neceflity  of  remedying  it,  either 
with  crotchets,  fillets,  or  even  with  but 
the  hand  alone;  the  trufting  to  any  of 
which  may  make  practitioners  fo  often  re- 
mifs,  where  remiffnefs  can  hardly  ever  be 
but  of  bad  confequence,  where  no  fault, 
in  fhort,  can  be  other  than  a  great  one, 
and  for  which,  the  innocent  patient  it  is 
that  muft  mod  commonly  be  the  fufferer, 
both  in  her  own  perfon,  and  in  that  of  her 
child. 

* 

Of  that  labor  in  which  the  head  of 
the  foetus  remains  hitched  in  the 
paffage,  the  body  being  entirely 
come  out  of  the  uterus. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved  that  though 
the  body  may  be  intirely  free  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  fome  of  the  caufes  deduced  in  the 
precedent  fedlion,  may  produce  impedi-  j 
ments  or  obftacles  to  the  iilue  of  the  head. 

The  head  never  detaches  itfelf  from  the  body 

but 
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“  remains  flopped  in  the  paffage  after  the 
“  body  is  intirely  got  out,  notwithftanding 
“  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  ufed  to 
“  avoid  it.  In  this  cafe,  you  muft  not 
u  ft  and  amuftng  yourfelf  with  fo  much  as 
<c  attempting  to  bring  the  child  away  by 
“  the  ihoulders,  for  fometimes  you  will 
*c  fooner  part  the  body  from  the  neck,  than 
“  get  the  child  out  by  this  means.  But 
**  while  fome  other  perfon  (hall  pull  it  by 
“  the  two  feet  or  beneath  the  knees,5’ 
[here  Monfieur  Maurice  an  is  much  out :  great 
care  jkoiild  he  taken  not  to  have  it  p  idled  by 
any  one ,  but  purely  to  give  the  body  of  the  child 
to  be  fupported  by  fome  difcret  perfon ,  while  the 
delivery  proceeds  as  the  author  gees  on  to  def- 
cribe ]  (C  the  operator  will  difmgage  little 
“  by  little  the  head  from  between  the 
“  bones  of  the  paffage,  which  he  may  do 
<c  by  Hiding  foftly  one  or  two  fingers  of 
“  his  left  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the 
«  child,  to  difmgage  the  chin  in  the  firft 
“  place,  and  with  his  right  hand,  he  will 
“  embrace  the  back  of  the  child’s  neck, 
“  above  the  fhoulders,  to  draw  it  after- 
“  wards,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  fin- 
“  gers  of  his  left  hand,  employed,  as  I 
“  have  juft  obferved,  in  difingaging  the 

B  b  4  4 4  chin. 
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“  chin.  For  it  is  this  part  which  the  moil 
*c  contributes  to  detain  the  head  in  the 
6C  pafiage,  whence  it  cannot  be  drawn  out 
*c  before  the  chin  fin  all  have  been  intirely 
“  diimgaged.  Obferve  alfo,  that  this  is 
“  to  be  done  with  all  poflible  difpatch  for 
“  fear  the  child  fhould  be  fuffocated,  as 
“  would  indubitably  happen,  were  he  to 
€‘  remain  any  time  thus  held  and  flopped : 

becaufe  the  umbilical  chord,  which  will 
*  (  have  come  out,  being  turned  cold,  and 
“  ftrongly  compreifed  by  the  body  or  by 
“  the  head  of  the  child,  remaining  too 
<c  long  in  the  paffage,  the  child  cannot 
<c  then  be  kept  alive  by  means  of  the  mo- 
ther’s  blood,  whofe  motion  is  flopped 
in  that  chord,  as  well  by  its  cooling 
iC  which  coagulates  it,  as  by  the  compref- 
“  lion  which  hinders  it  from  circulating, 
“  for  want  of  which  it  is  a  neceffity  for 
u  the  child  to  breathe,  which  he  cannot 
4t  do  till  his  head  ihall  be  intirely  out  of 
**  the  uterus  :  therefore  when  once  you 
*£  Have  begun  the  extraftion  of  the  child, 
4€  you  muft  try  to  procure  the  total  iffue  of 
**  it  as  quick  as  poflible.” 

Monsieur  Levret,  who  has  wrote  for 
no  end  on  earth  but  to  recommend  his  tire- 

tete9 
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tete,  feizes  the  occafion  of  the  foregoing 
paffage  extracted  from  Mauriceau  to  tell 
us,  page  51,  of  the  firftpart  of  his  work. 

‘  }  '  I  1 

\ 

“  Mauriceau  acknowledges  here, 

“  that  there  are  children  who  have  the 
“  head  fo  large,  as  for  it  to  remain  ftop- 
€c  ped  in  the  paffage,  after  the  body  ftiall 
“  have  been  wholly  got  out,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken 
to  avoid  it.” 

From  whence  this  zealous  inftrumen- 

*  ,  \  •  #.  / 

tarian  draws  the  following  conclufton. 
“  Here  (fays  he)  is  one  of  thofe  cafes,  in 
“  which  my  infir ument  may  be  of  great 
“  fervice 

This  conclufton  however  does  not  to 
me  at  all  appear  a  juft  one. 

First,  becaufe  Mauriceau,  after  thofe 
lines  of  his,  juft  above  quoted  by  Levret, 
adds  immediately  the  method  of  practice 
purfuabie  in  this  cafe,  to  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  it  without  the  help  of  inftru- 

1  ,  *  \  ,  ■ 

merits. 

$E- 
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Secondly,  becaufe  we  are  not  at  all 
to  be  concluded  by  what  any.-  author  fays, 

any  farther  than  the  truth  of  things  bears 
him  out*  Mauriceau  *  might  have  explain¬ 
ed  himfelf  better  :  he  might  have  faid. 


*  Even  this  very  Mauriceau  allowed,  by  his  brother 
practitioner  M.  De  laMotte,  to  have  been  an  excellent 
inan-midwife,  is  however  very  juftly  animadverted  upon 
by  him  for  his  weaknefs  in  giving  into  fuch  nonfenfe, 
as  prefcribing  hifteric  medicines  by  way  of  haftening 
the'  delivery.  His  capital  receipt  was  the  juice  of  a  Se¬ 
nile  orange  in  an  mfufion  of  Sena.  Let  any  one  ima¬ 
gine,  what  an  effe&  fuch  a  laxative  potion  muft  have 
on, a  woman,  commonly  rather  wanting  to  have  her 
{Length  recruited  by  proper  reftoratives,thandiminifhed 
by  purges,  on  fo  Tenfelefs  a  view.  But  how  many  o- 
ther  inftances  might  be  brought  of  thefe  fame  moil- 
learned  men-midwives,  making  almoft  as  pitiful  a  figure 
in  the  character  of  phyficians,  as  they  muft  for  ever  do 
in  that  of  manual  practitioners  of  our  art !  Even  the 
works  of  Daventer,  who  has  fuch  glimpfes  of  true 
theory,  prove  him  not  uninfedled  with  a  Ipice  of  quack¬ 
ery.  This  is  generally  (peaking  fo  true  of  the  men- 
dabblers  in  practical  midwifery,  that  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  the  extention  of  that  meannefs  of  theirs,  in  put¬ 
ting  their  nofe  into  fuch  a  fundUon,  even  to  their  col¬ 
lateral  profdfion,  whatever  it  be,  of  phyfician,  furgeon, 
ehemift  or  apothecary,  was  the  revenge  of  Nature,  for 
the  outrages  of  their  pretended  art  upon  her. , 


that 
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that,  in  this  cafe,  the  child  fhould  be  pufh- 
ed  back  a  little  into  the  uterus,  to  have  the 
freer  play  for  its  being  more  eafily  difin- 
gaged  :  he  might  have  advifed,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  rather  a  fafer  method  of 
proceeding  than  what  he  has  done.  Mi*. 
Levret  himfelf  allows  this  p.  56.  Then, 
ftill  with  a  view  to  recommend  his  forceps, 
his  tire-tete ,  as  being  abfolutely  neceffary, 
he  continues  thus  (p.  58.) 

“  Though  everything  fhould  appa- 
“  rently  have  been  done  that  is  above  fet 
“  forth,  ftill  we  are  not  always  fo  happy 
“  as  to  accomplish,  the  delivery.  It  fome- 
“  times  happens,  that  we  cannot  get  the 
“  head  of  the  child  out  of  the  uterus. 
“  There  are  of  this  two  examples  in  the 
“  treatife  of  M.  De  la  Motte,  of  which  I 
“  do  not  think  it  here  out  of  place  to  fur-» 
nifh  an  extradt. 

“  Mr.  De  la  Motte,  in  his  25.3d.  Ob« 
“  fervation,  (goes  on  M.  Levret)  relates, 
that  in  a  cafe  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  the  child,  in  order  the  better  to 
“  finifh  the  delivery,  he  turned  it  very 

“  eafily 
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“  eafily  $  that  having  brought  it  out  as  far 
fc  as  to  the  thighs  .....  it  being  alive,  he 
gave  its  body  a  half  turn,  fo  as  to  put  its 
ce  face  downwards  which  it  had  upwards, 
a  and  that  then  he  Continued  drawing  out 
<<r  the  child  as  far  as  to  the  fhoulders  and 
€e  neck. 

cc  After  that  (fays  M.  De  la  Motte) 
<c  I  gavedt  fome  gentle  fhakes,  and  even 
cc  pulled  it  pretty  hard,  and  had  feveral 
€C  tugs  at  it,  to  make  an  end  of  a  delivery 
*c  I  had  fo  happily  begun ;  but  all  was  in 
vain.  This  obliged  me,  according  to 
“  my  ufual  method,  to  put  my  finger  into 
€C  its  mouth.  I  was  miftaken,  for  what 
“  I  took  to  be  the  mouth,  I  found  to  be 
€i  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  that  the  neck, 
fc  not  having  followed  the  motion  of 
the  body,  was  twilled  round,  and  con- 
<c  fequently  the  face  Hill  remained  turned 
tc  upwards,  fo  that  the  chin  it  was  that, 
“  being  hitched  at  the  os  pubis,  was  the  ob- 
“  ftacle  to  have  been  conquered  to  term!- 
*c  nate  the  delivery/' 

Mr.  Levret  here  obferves,  there  being  a 
great  probability  that,  when  la  Motte 

turned 
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turned  the  body  of  the  child,  he  was  pul¬ 
ling  it  towards  him,  n  and  that  the  mother 
was  in  a  labor-throw :  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  then  the  uterus  contracts  itfelf  in  all 
directions  round  the  body  it  contains :  Ihe 
was  then  compreffing  exaCtly  the  head  of 
the  child,  which  mull  render  it  immove¬ 
able,  while  he  was  turning  the  body. 
Thefe  two  co-incidences  muft  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  twill  the  neck  of  the  child,  con- 
fequently  to  make  it  lofe  its  life.  And  to 
clench  the  misfortune,  he  gave  its  little 
body  to  be  held  by  the  hulband  of  the 
mother,  while  he  was  pulhing  back  the 
head  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
difengaging  the  chin.  He  told  the  huf- 
band  at  the  fame  time  to  pull  foftly ;  “  but 

he  hauled  with  fuch  violence,  in  the 
<c  hope  of  ealing  his  wife,  that  he  fell 
“  with  a  jerk  fix  foot  off  the  bed,  with 
“  the  body  of  the  child,  of  which  the 
“  head  had  remained  in  the  uterus/* 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  fecond  exam¬ 
ple.  This  is  the  faCl.  M.  De  la  Motte 
tells  us,  that  he  was  called  to  affift  a  poor 
woman  in  labor,  in  which  Hie  had  been 

linger- 
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lingering  for  two  days,  that  this  patient 
was  a  very  little  woman,  and  of  about 
forty  five  years  of  age  the  arm  of  a  very 
fmall  child  had  come  out  the  day  before. 

44  I  slipped  (faid  he)  my  hand  along 
44  this  little  arm,  to  go  in  quefl  of  the  feet, 
“  which  I  prefently  found,  and  after  hav- 
44  ing  clofed  them  together,  I  brought 
44  them  away  out  of  the  uterus.  The  bo- 
44  dy  followed  till  it  came  to  the  neck. 
44  The  patient  being  on  the  edge  of  the 
44  bed,  which  was  very  high  from  the 
ground,  and  where  there  was  not  room 
“  enough  left  to  fupport  the  child  in  pro- 
44  portion  as  I  drew  it  out,  I  was  obliged 
44  to  give  it  a  woman  to  hold,  while  I  pro- 
ceeded  gently  to  difingage  the  head 
44  which  was  flopped  in  the  pafiage.  This 
44  was  no  wonder,  confidering  the  ftreight- 
4i  nefs  of  it,  being  correspondent  to  the 
44  littlenefs  of  her  fize ;  confidering  with- 
al  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  the 
44  length  of  time  Since  the  difcharge  of  the 
waters,  during  which  the  uterus  being 
44  irritated  by  the  lingeringnefs  of  the  la- 
bor,  the  prefence  of  the  arm  in  the  paf- 

fage 
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sc  fage  had  caufed  an  inflammation,  confe- 
quently  fome  induration,  all  thefejoin- 
<c  ed  to  the  time  that  the' foetus  had  heea 
dead,  which  as  before  obferved  was  a 
£C  very  fmall  creature,  were  reafons  more 
“  than  fufficient  to  manage  very  tenderly 
£C  with  the  child,  fo  as  to  bring  it  away 
(C  whole.  This  (fays  M.  De  la  Motte)  , 
“  induced  me  to  introduce  my  hand  flat 
<c  towards  the  fr cerium  labiorum ,  and  to  put 
my  middle  finger  into  the  child’s  mouth, 

<(  while  my  other  hand  was  over  its  neck.  . 

My  meafures  being  thus  taken,  I  defired 
“  the  midwife,  while  I  iliouid  difingagethe 
cc  parts,  to  pull  foftly,  for  fear  of  an  aeci- 
*c  dent.  But  flie  neverthelefs,  fenfelefsly 
“  and  foolifhly,  gave  it  much  fuch  a  pull, 

<c  as  the  woman’s  hufband  I  have  before 
<£  mentioned.  This  indeed  forced  out  the 
“  body  of  the  child,  but  fevered  from  the 
“  head,  which  remained  in  the  uterus.” 

t  if 

Here  it  maybe  obferved  thatMonfieur 
Levret,  by  this  preamble,  on  the  one  hand 
prepares  us  for  the  neceffity  of  his  i  lift  ru¬ 
men  t,  by  a  confiant  fuppofition  of  cafes, 
in  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  precau¬ 
tions 
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tions  that  may  be  taken,  it  happens  fome- 
times  (as  he  fays)  u  that  it  is  not  poffible 
“  to  terminate  happily  the  delivery,  nor 
“  get  the  child’s  head  out  of  the  uterus  ;* 
to  fupport  which  opinion  he  produces  the 
two  examples  from  De  la  Motte,  which  I 
have  juft  before  quoted. 

Ok  the  other  hand,  he  owns,  as  it  were, 
en  pajfanty  that  there  are  means,  which  he 
even  explains  of  accompli£hing  fuccefsfully 
the  deliveries,  in  fuch  labors,  by  folely 
the  operation  of  the  hands,  avoiding  the 
faults  committed  by  M.  De  la  Motte,  af¬ 
ter  which,  as  if  thofe  faults  were  any  proof 
in  favor  of  his  inftrument,  he  concludes, 
that,  “  if  through  any  caufe  whatever, 
6C  this  cafe  was  not  to  be  got  over,  the 
child  fhould  be  given  to  fome  one 
to  be  held,  with  the  precautions  before 
fet  forth,  and  that  then  the  operator 
<c  was  to  proceed  with  his  iiiftruments.” 

In  the  firft  example  we  fee  that  De  la 
Motte  was  guilty  of  three  grievous  errors. 
The  firft,  in  taking  the  nape  of  the  neck 
for  the  mouth  :  the  fecond,  in  having 

taken 
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taken  the  time  of  the  mother’s  throw, 
in  which  the  uterus  muft  have  contrafled 
round  the  neck  in  all  diredtions,  to  turn 
the  body  of  the  child,  which  contributed 
to  twift  its  neck  :  thirdly,  in  having  given 
the  body  of  the  child  to  the  hulband  to 
hold,  with  direction  to  pull  it,  even  tho’ 
he  cautioned  him  to  do  it  gently.  He 
ought  rather  not  to  have  trufted  him  with 
the  body  at  all,  or  have  abfolutely  forbid 
him  to  make  the  lead;  motion,  his  part 
being  only  to  fupport  it. 

In  the  fecond  example,  De  la  Motte 
committed  no  more  than  the  lad  fault,  in 
trufting  a  midwife,  of  whom  he  might 
not  know  all  the  ftupidity :  but  this  wras 
fufficient  to  produce  that  accident;  an 
accident  which  it  will  not  even  be  hard  to 
avoid,  with  due  management,  or  hands 
Ikilfully  conducted. 

WiTH-Monf.  Levret’s  leave  (whom  I 
ought  to  honor,  fmce  it  is  from  him  I 
have  chiefly  taken  w h a t  he  has  faid  agamfl 
all  inftruments  but  his  own)  I  ihall  then 

c  c  fry. 
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fay,  that  it  is  againft  the  laws  of  candor, 
or  of  common  fenfe,  to  feek,  from  the 
faults  which  may  be  committed  in  the 
manual  practice,  either  through  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  or  want  of  circumfpedtion, 
to  infer  the  neceffity  of  inftruments. 

The  point  here  under  difcuffion  turns 
intirely  upon  a  child  extracted  by  the  feet. 
Now  it  is  extremely  rare,  that  in  this  cafe, 
the  head  does  not  follow  the  body.  But 
if,  in  exception  to  this  general  rule,  the 
head  fhould  be  flopped  in  the  palfage,  up¬ 
on  proceeding  to  difengage  it,  with  all  the 
proper  meafures  and  precautions  which  I 
have  added  to  thofe  above  Ipecified  from 
Mauriceau,  the  foie  aid  of  the  hands  will 
be  full  fufficient  to  accomplifli  the  total 
delivery.  But  if  they  were  to  be  ill  ma¬ 
naged,  the  rifk  would  be  evidently  great 
of  detaching  the  body  from  the  head  ;  and 
this  would  change  the  cafe  from  that  of 
the  head  ftuck  in  the  paffage,  to  the  one 
of  the  head  feparated  from  the  body,  of 
which  I  have  treated  in  the  preceding  fee- 
tion.  Without  then  multiplying  cafes 
without  neceffity,  as  the  reader  will  eaffiy 

fee. 
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fee,  that  the  firft  is  but  the  confequence 
of  a  mif- treatment  of  the  laft,  fo  that,  by 
the  fame  rule,  the  rignt  management  of 
the  laft  cafe  is  a  fure  prevention  of  the 
firft,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  might  be 
fhewn,  that  capable,  well -conduced  hands 
are  fufficient  to  guard  againft  both  dangers, 
and  fhewn,  even  by  JMonf.  Levret  s  own 
confeffion,  which  he  fo  inconfiftently  com* 
tradiCts,  in  favor  of  his  own  inftrument, 
without  offering  any  thing  like  a  reafon 
for  fuch  a  contradiction. 

t 

/ 

But  if  the  damage  in  thefe  cafes  refill- 
ting  from  an  unfkilful  ufe  of  the  hands 
fhould  be  urged  againft  me  :  I  anfwer,  in 
the  firft  place,  that  I  am  not  arguing  for 
any  thing  but  what  is  to  be  effectuated  by 
good  praCtice  :  my  point,  is  only  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fuperiority  of  fkilful  hands  to  the 
ufe  of  inftruments  :  and  in  thefe  cafes,  I 
aver,  that  even  the  damages  done  by  the 
mifpraCtice  of  defective  hands,  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  repaired  by  fufficient  ones,  than  by  a 
recourfe  to  inftruments.  How  often  too 
are  inftruments  ufed  by  fuch  men-opera- 
tors,  as  are  to  the  full  as  unfit  to  manage 
fuch  inftruments,  bad  as  they  are,  as  feme 

C  c  2  women 
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women  may  be  to  ufe  their  hands  !  But  if 
I  could  give  no  better  reafon  for  the  re¬ 
jection  of  inftruments,  than  the  abufe  of 
them,  even  by  the  numbers  of  ignorant  fu-* 
perficial  m e n -  p  r  a  Cti  t  ion  e  r  s  that  employ 
them,  I  fhould  not  expeCt  to  be  heard ; 
and  yet  the  great  argument  again  ft  mid¬ 
wives  is  the  ignorance  of  a  few  of  them  : 
though  that  ignorance  of  theirs  could  never 
produce  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  horrors,  of 
murders,  injuries,  tortures  of  mothers, 
fuch  mutilations  and  maflacres  of  children, 
as  the  deep  learning  of  the  inftruraenta- 
rians ! 

My  plea  then  is  much  more  fair.  The 
reader  will  be  pleafed  to  confider,  and  de¬ 
cide  upon  his  own  reflexions,  whether,  it 
is  not  at  leaft  probable,  from  what  has 
been  fhewn  in  the  cafes  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  uterus,  of  a  head  feparate  from  the 
body  of  the  foetus,  or  even  of  that  reputed 
moft  dangerous  extremity,  the  head  being 
hitched  in  the  paflage,  when  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  fhall  have  come  out,  that  every  thing 
may  be  at  leaft  as  hopefully  attempted  with 
the  hands  alone,  as  with  thofe  inftruments, 
the  ufe  of  which  forms  the  foie  reafon  ior 


a  re- 
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a  recourfe  to  men-pradlitioners ;  tho’,  well 
confidered,  nothing  could  be  a  ftronger  rea- 
fon  againft  fuch  a  recourfe  than  their  uling 
them.  But  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  cafe; 

When  the  head  of  the  fetus  pre- 
fents  itfelf  foremoft,  but  flicks 
in  the  paffage. 

For  this  fedtion  it  is,  that  I  have  referved 
to  treat  incidentally  and  more  at  large  of 
the  objections  to  be  made  in  general  to  all 
inftruments,  and  in  particular  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones. 

Among  the  fevere  labors,  which  give 
much  trouble,  and  exadt  much  patience 
from  all  parties,  from  the  patient,  the 
midwife,  and  all  the  afiiftence,  this  cafe 
may  challenge  a  place.  It  is  that,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  child  having  prefented  it¬ 
felf  foremoft,  and  having  ingaged  itfelf 
half  way,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  ftreight 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus,  the  labor-pains  remit, 
languiih,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  labor  be¬ 
comes  fulpended.  Whether  there  be  any 
mif-conformation  of  the  bones  of  the  pel- 

C  c  3  vis, 
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vis,  or  whether  (as  our  pradtitioaeis  are 
pleafed  to  exprefs  it,)  the  head  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  be  too  large  for  the  paffage,  or  whe-  . 
ther.  in  fhort,  both  thefe  caufes  concur  to 
the  formation  oi  this  obffnclc,  or  exift  m 
complication  with  other  circumftances  •  it 
is,  in  this  cafe,  we  may  fay  the  head  is 
hitched,  ftuck  or  ingaged  in  the  paffage. 

Mr.  De  la  Motte,  book  the  3d.  chap¬ 
ter  the  20th,  defcribes  this  Hate  of  tne 
foetus. 

t 

«  When  (fays  he)  the  head  has  ftruclc 

«  into  the  ftreight  of  the  paffage  which, 
at  jfirft,  affords  a  great  deal  iefs  room 
iC  than  were  to  be  wiffied,  for  its  letting 
“  it  pafs,  the  head  ingages  itfelf  as  much 
<c  forward  as  poffible,  from  the  continual 
«  and  violent  pains  the  woman  furfers, 
cc  which  a£t  upon  the  child,  whofe  head 
lengthens  and  flattens,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
“  to  adjuft  and  mould  itfelf  to  the  pallage, 
“  that  the  hairy  fcalp  becomes  quite  tu- 
“  mefied,  fo  as  to  make  the  head  look  al- 

«  moft  like  a  double  head,  which  however 
44  remains  ftuck  faff  between  the  bones, 

44  with- 
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“  without  being  able  to  get  out,  and  only 
“  ingages  itfelf  the  more  the  more  it  ad- 

“  vances . but  growing  larger  as  it 

€t  advances,  and  the  aperture  which  it  o- 
“  bliged  to  force  diminilhing  more  and 
<c  more,  makes  it  fo  that  the  head  remains 
tc  at  length  fo  jammed  in,  that  it  cannot  be 
<c  drawn  out  without  diminishing  its  vo- 
**  lume,  which  (as  this  author  fays)  can- 
“  not  be  executed  without  instruments  : 
*c  as  I  was  obliged  to  do,  to  accomplish  the 
<c  following  delivery/5 

1 

•  '  <  ^  < 

Mr.  De  la  Motte  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  he  was  called  to  lay  the  wife  of  a 
laborer,  the  head  of  whofe  child  was 
hitched  in  the  paffage.  After  having  well 
examined  the  State  of  the  mother  and  child, 
and  afcertained  as  much  as  it  is  poflible  to 
afcertain  the  death  of  the  latter— — I 
“  determined,  (fays  he)  to  finifh  the  deli— 
“  very,  which  I  did  by  opening  the  head 
<c  of  the  child  with  my  incifion-knife,  and 
“  fcooped  out  therewith  part  of  the  brain* 
“  After  which,  I  made  ufe  of  my  hand, 
“  with  which  I  got  hold  of  the  in  fide  of 
the  Ikull,  and  in  an  inftant  drew  the 

Cc  4  s c  child 
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child  out,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
4C  dead  a  long  time,5’ 

;v',  r.  %  1  »  " 

It  is  not  here  that,  in  anfwer  to  M.  De 
la  Motte,  I  fhall  flop  to  propofe  a  more 
gentle  and  more  natural  method  of  giving 
a  good  account  of  this  cafe  of  a  hitched 
head,  than  the  cruel  and  dangerous  expe¬ 
dients  fuggefted  by  the  inftrumentarians : 
I  referve  the  fubmiffion  to  better  judgment 
of  my  own  ideas  of  practice,  in  this  point, 
till  after  I  fhall  have  quoted  the  notions  of 
more  authors. 

Baventer,  p.  343 ,  of  his  obfervati- 
ons,  fuppofes  to  us  the  cafe  of  a  head  ftuck 
in  the  paffage,  when  the  difficulty  of  the 
labor  fhall  have  been  inereafed,  as  well  by 
the  ignorance,  as  by  the  negligence  of  the 
praftitioner,  male  or  female,  that  may  not 
have  given  the  proper  aid  in  due  time,  or 
not  have  forefeen  the  danger ;  he  moreover 
fuppofes  a  complication  of  obliquity,  cauf- 
ed  by  the  mifconformation  of  the  bones  in 
the  patient.  If  this  embarraftment  then 
fhould  not  have  been  forefeen  or  guarded 
again  ft,  he  advifes  the  opening  of  the  head 
of  the  child. 


ft  There 
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“  There  is,  for  this  no  occafion  (fays 
“  he)  for  any  inftruments  of  a  particular 
make  5  a  common  knife  guarded  as  far 
“  as  the  point,  a  pair  of  fciffors,  a  point- 
“  ed  fpatula  do  the  bufinefs.  The  open- 
ing  they  make  may  be  dilated  with  the 
“  fingers,  and  the  brain  taken  out ;  after 
<c  which,  you  feize  the  head  with  your 
“  hand,  or  with  a  linnen  cloth,  and  try, 
“  in  this  manner,  to  bring  away  the  body. 
<c  When  I  fay  you  may  draw  the  head  out 
ic  with  a  linnen  cloth,  1  mean  a  broad  ftrip 
€i  or  fillet  cut  lengthways  of  the  cloth, 
“  and  hemmed  in  t-Jie  borders,  or  any 
“  piece  of  linnen  that  is  fine  and  ftrong, 
to  be  palled  round  the  back  of  the  head, 
i(  and  bringing  in  under  the  chin,  you 
<c  twill  the  fillet,  and  draw  out  the  child/’ 

> — —  Fie  then  adds,  that  he  much  efteems 
this  method ;  that  thofe,  whofe  hands  are 
Jmall  enough  to  pafs  this  linnen  round  the 
back  of  the  head,  without  opening  it,  are 
not  obliged  to  open  it,  and  have  therein  a 
great  advantage  over  others. 


This 
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'  I 

This  laid  method  propofed  by  Da  venter 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  preferably  purfued, 
as  being  the  lefs  cruel.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  A  head 
reprefented  to  be  hitched  or  jammed,  does 
not  leave  the  leaft  hands  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  room  or  liberty  to  pafs  a  fillet  round 

J  J. 

the  back  of  the  head,  in  order  to  bring  it 
under  the  chin.  But  were  it  even  practica¬ 
ble,  it  would  be  ufelefs,  and  dangerous :  ufe- 
lefs,  in  that  the  hands  alone,  fo  introduced, 
might  of  themfelves,  little  by  little,  difin- 
gage  this  head  j  dangerous,  for  that  this 
fillet  might  moil  likely  produce  the  effeCt 
that  fillets  commonly  do,  ftrangle  the  child. 

’  i  - 

Maurice au,  to  conquer  this  obftacle 
of  the  head  fo  ftuck,  propofes  feveral, kinds 
of  crotchets,  to  apply  various  ways,  to  the 
head  of  the  child,  after  having  fcooped 
out  the  brain,  by  means  of  an  opening 
made  in  the  fcull.  He  gives  us  feveral 
examples  in  his  obfervations,  but  as  they 
are  abfolutely  fit  for  nothing  but  to  infpire 
horror,  I  fhall  refrain  from  fpecifying 

them. 
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them.  Dyonis  is  of  the  fame  opinion  witk 
Mauriceau. 

T  hose  who  will  give  themfelves  the 
ttouble  to  perufe  the  authors  who  have 
preceded  thus,  will  find,  that  their  me¬ 
thod  differs  very  little  from  that  ofla  Motte 
and  Mauriceau,  which  moft  affuredly  kills 
the  child  if  it  is  not  dead  :  and  the  afcer- 
tainment  of  the  death  of  a  child  ftuck  in 
the  paffage  is  fo  difficult,  that  the  ableffc 
practitioners  cannot  anfwer  for  not  being 
miftaken  in  it.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to 
apply  here  what  I  fet  forth,  p.  139,  and 
following,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer. 

Mauriceau,  at  length,  imagined, 
that  he  had  out-done  all  others,  in  his  in¬ 
vention  of  an  inftrument  he  calls  a  tire-tete . 
He  fpecifies  it  in  his  26th  obfervation.  But 
it  is  as  dangerous  as  the  crotchets,  iince, 
in  order  to  ufe  it,  you  muft  begin  by  open¬ 
ing  the  fkull  with  an  incifion-knife,  or 
with  a  fort  of  fteel  fpike,  double-edged, 
wfiich  he  invented  on  purpofe'  for  the  ufe 
of  piercing  the  child’s  fcull  at  the  font  ane  lie, 
to  admit  a  little  round  plate  of  fteel  of  ano¬ 
ther  inftrument. 


Mon- 
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Monsieur  Soumain,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  practitioners,  have  acknowledged 
the  infufficiency  of  this  inftrument  of 
Mauriceau;  but  were  it  good  for  any  thing, 
as  to  drawing  out  the  head  fo  ftuck,  it 
would  for  ever  be  fatal  to  thofe  poor  un¬ 
fortunates,  ftnce  it  could  not  fail  of  killing 
them  if  they  were  ftill  alive. 

)  '  ' 

After  this  we  have  the  tir e-tete  of 
Mr.  Fried,  but  it  is  as  murderous  as  that 
of  Mauriceau,  nor  anfwers  the  intentions 
which  its  author  had  propofed  to  himfelf. 
He  has  therefore  himfelf  had  the  candor 
to  condemn  it,  as  may  be  been  p.  154.  in 
a  treatifeof  midwifery,  publifhed  in  1746, 
by  the  .care  of  Mr.  Boehmer,  who  has 
added  two  differtations  to  the  treatife  oa 
this  art  by  Dr.  Manningham. 

Mr.  Menard,  in  his  preface,  p.  24,  gives 
the  figure  of  an  inftrument,  of  which  the 
idea  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  twi- 
bill,  with  a  ducks  beak.  Mr.  Menard 
has  endeavoured  at  perfecting  it,  by  hav¬ 
ing  it  made  angular,  fhortened,  and  groov¬ 
ed. 
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ed.  He  has  given  it  a  figure  of  dented 
pinchers,  with  curve  claws.  He  gives  us 
alfo  the  figure  of  an  inftrument  pointed  and 
edged,  made  like  the  head  of  a  fpear, 
which  he  ufes  for  opening  the  fcull,  and  in¬ 
troducing  the  pinchers,  by  means  of  which 
he  draws  the  child  out  by  the  head,  as  he 
keeps  pinching  the  bones  of  the  fcull  and 
teguments.  By  this  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
tnat  this  inftrument  has  no  advantage  over 

that  of  Mauriceau,  and  has  all  its  inconve¬ 
niences. 

Many  other  modern  practitioners  ad- 
vife  the  ufe  of  one  or  two  crotchets,  be  the 
child  dead  or  alive,  or  of  a  tire-tete,  made 
m  form  of  ftrait  blades,  with  fpoon- bills, 
to  introduce  them  one  after  another  into 
the  uterus  j  and  after  having  placed  them 
on  each  fide  of  the  child’s  head,  and  made 

them  meet  togethet,  to  try  the  extraction 
with  them. 

This  lall  contrivance,  as  ingenious  as  it 
may  appear,  does  not  fave  the  child’s  life, 
as  all  thefe  authors  would  infinuate.  For 
thefe  inftruments,  wherever  they  are  appli- 
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ed,  muft  pierce  to  get  a  lolid  hold  ;  with¬ 
out  which  they  could  ferve  for  nothing 
but  to  crufh  or  lacerate  the  teguments  5  fo 
that  they  ffiould  not  be  ufed  where  the 
child  is  a  live  one  :  and  even  when  it’s  dead* 
the  mother  is  not  abfolutely  .fafe  from  the 
damage  they  may  do,  whatever  precaution 
the  operator  may  take,  or  whatever  may 
be  his  dexterity  of  hand.  If  one  of  the 
blades  fhould  flip,  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  not  to  do 
the  mother  a  mifchief.  For  as  to  the  child, 
it  is  very  rare  that  the  crotchet  does  not 
inftantly  deftroy  it* 

Menard  has  again  given  us  another  fi¬ 
gure  of  an  inftrument,  to  appearence  lefs 
dangerous ;  but  the  make  of  it  fufficiently 
denotes  its  want  of  power  in  the  operation, 
which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
the  mo  ft  celebrated  practitioners. 

It  is  now  (1760)  about  forty  years  ago, 
that  Palfin,  a  furgeon  of  Ghent  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  demonftrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
fame  town,  went  to  Paris,  and  there  pre¬ 
heated  to  the  academy  of  fcieaces  an  inftru- 

ment 
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ment  for  extracting,  by  the  head,  chil¬ 
dren  ftuck  in  the  paflage.  Gilles  le  Doux, 
furgeon  of  the  town  of  Ypres,  put  in  his 
claim  to  the  invention  of  this  curious  in¬ 
ftrument,  which  has  however  been  ever 
looked  upon  a$  infufficient,  and  to  have 
too  much  bulge,  to  allow  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  a  place  already  fo  difficult  by 
its  being  blocked  up  with  the  body  that 
requires  the  extraction.  After  at  lead  a 
dozen  of  corrections  of  this  pretended  tire- 
tete  or  forceps  of  Palfin,  Gilles  le  Doux 
himfelf  corrected  it,  fo  did  afterwards  Mef- 
fieurs  Petit,  Gregoire,  Soumain,  Dufte^ 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more. 

In  fhort,  one  may  fay,  that  never  did 
any  inftrument  undergo  more  alterations 
than  this  forceps  has  done.  One  of  the 
greateft  improvements,  according  to  the 
opinion  at  the  time  here  in  England,  which 
it  received,  was  that  given  it  by  Dr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Chapman,  whole  treatife  on 
midwifery  is  elteemed,  to  give  this  tire- 
tete  the  greater  luftre,  tells  us,  that  Dr« 
Chamberlain  kept  this  inftrument  a  long 
while  a  fecret ;  and  that  the  Dr’s  father* 

1  his- 
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his  two  brothers,  and  himfelf,  ufed  it  with 
good  fu'ccefs.  Mr.  Boehmer,  public  pro- 
feflfor  of  phyfic  and  anatomy  at  Hall,  in 
the  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  College  Royal 
of  Frederic,  and  of  the  fociety  of  curious 
Naturalifts,  from  whom!  quote  this,  calls 
this  inftrument,  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  the 
Engliih  tire-tete,  or  forceps. 

All  due  honor  be  to  the  original  au¬ 
thor  of  this  fublime  invention  of  the  for¬ 
ceps,  whoever  was  the  happy  mortal ! 
happy,  I  fay,  according  to  Dr.  Smellie, 
who  calls  it  a  cc  fortunate  contrivance  ^ 
though  perhaps  by  fortunate,* *  he  rather 
means  its  having  been  fo  to  himfelf.  For 
hitherto,  in  all  truth,  1  muft  own,  that  I 
do  not  find,  even  by  the  molt  exagerated 
accounts  of  the  learned  men-rnidwives, 
that  thofe  poor  inftruments  of  God’s  mak¬ 
ing,  the  womens  fingers,  would  not  much 
better,  and  much  fafer,  do  every  thing 
that  is  pretended  to  be  done  by  that  fame 
boafted  inftrument,  or  that  can  be  done 
by  any  other  human  means. 

1  i — L***-^, 

*  Page  249,  of  his  treatife  of  midwifery. 

•  But 
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But  let  us  fuppofe  for  an  inftant,  what 
both  my  love  and  knowledge  of  the  truth 
would  hinder  me  from  granting,  that  in- 
ftruments  are  at  fome  times,  and  in  fome 
fort  neceffary  :  in  what  cafe  is  it  that  tney 
are  neceffary  ?  this  is  what  hitherto  I  do 
not  know.  And  which  inftrument  is  it 
that  a  man-midwife  muff  ufe  ?  that  is 
what  I  yet  know  lefs  :  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  practitioner  fo  preiumptuoufly 
filly,  as  to  admit  any  particular  one,  as 
the  only  one'  univerfally  received  and  ap¬ 
proved.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances,  each  practi¬ 
tioner  will,  out  of  his  bag  of  hard-ware, 
pick  out  that  which  will  be  fit  for  the 

occafion.  But  then,  a  waggon  would  not 

* 

carry  their  whole  armory,  to  calculate 
not  only  according  to  the  various  alterati¬ 
ons  made,  if  but  in  the  forceps,  by  whim, 
defire  of  getting  a  name,  or  of  encreafing 
practice,  but  according  to  the  various  exi¬ 
gencies  and  circumftances  to  which  the 
form  of  the  inftrument  ought  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  adjufted.  And  upon  every  occafion, 
there  is  not' the  time  for  inventing,  direc- 

D  d  ting, 
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ting,  or  making  a  new  inftrument.  But 
if  it  is  faid,  that  for  want  of  fuch  exadtnefs, 
the  general  make  of  an  inftrument  mull: 
do,  in  all  cafes :  that  general  make  is  not 
at  leaft  to  be  looked  for  in  any  of  the  kinds 
I  have  already  quoted,  by  which  fuch 

numbers  of  women  and  children  muft  have 

^  % 

been  tortured  or  facrificed,  before  they 
were  exploded  and  given  up,  as  good  for 
nothing  or  infufficient,  even  by  the  men- 
practitioners  themfelves,  who  however  fub- 
tiftuted  no  others  to  them  but  what  were 
rarely  lefs  exceptionable.  They  were  only 
newer.  Let  us  then  now  proceed  to  pafs 
in  a  fummary  review  the  later  and  pretend¬ 
ed  improvements  of  this  prodigious  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  forceps,  and  candidly  examine 
the  validity  of  their  claim  over  the  wo¬ 
mens  hands. 

L;  .  ,  \ 

Mr.  Rathlaw,  a  famous  furgeon  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  his  differtation  on  the  means,  or 
iecret  of  Roger  Roonhuyfen,  which  was 
transmitted  to  his  heirs,  for  extracting  (as 
was  faid)  in  a  very  little  time,  a  child, 
whofe  head  fhould  be  embarraffed  in  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  fays  thus, 
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To  me  it  appeared  impoflible,  to  ef- 
“  tablifh  an  inftrument,  whofe  ufe  fhould 
*c  be  fo  certain,  fo  general,  fo  neceflary, 
“  that  one  could  not  be  a  man-midwife 
“  without  having  a  knowledge  of  it/’ 

The  fame  Mr.  Rathlaw,  in  the  fame 
piece,  exclaiming  againft  *  the  ufe  of  the 
crotchets  has  this  remark. 

a  No  one  (fays  he)  can  be  ignorant  of 
it’s  being  no  longer  the  practice  in 
France,  or  in  England,  to  employ 
crotchets,  or  murderous  tire-tetes  (would 
<tf  this  were  truth !)  in  the  deliveries,  unlefs 
€e  for  a  monftrous  or  hydrocephalous  head, 
when  the  bulk  of  it  is  fo  enormous, 
“  that  there  is  no  pofiibility  of  getting  it 
<c  out  whole,  and  efpecially  if  the  child 

fhould  be  dead  . . .  .  In  my  time, 

“  (adds  this  author)  every  eminent  man- 
“  midwife  had  invented  different  means 
<c  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  the  plunge 
“  offuch  a  cafe,  and  their  reputation  grew 
‘c  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  fuccefs. 
“  Yet,  hitherto,  I  do  not  know,  that  either 

C  c  2  -  at 
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at  Paris  or  at  London,  they  have  got 
fuch  a  length,  as  to  take  any  particular 
“  inftrument  under  their  prote&ion.  Nine 
“  years  ago,  (Mr.  Rathlaw  continues)  I 
“  had  made  a  forceps  almoft  wholly  of  my 
own  invention  to  extradl  the  foetus  by 
“  the  head,  and  it  often  fucceeded  well 
with  me.  It  was,  as  to  its  make,  a 
good  deal  refembling  that  which  Butter 
tc  defcribes  in  the  Edinburgh-adts,  volume 
“  III.  art.  20.  But  mine  (proceeds  he) 
“  feem  to  poflefs  better  proportions,  and 
<c  is  certainly  of  a  more  handy  ufe,  than 
thofe  which  have  hitherto  appeared.” 

Please  to  obferve,  that  this  forceps  of 
Mr.  Rathlaw  is  the  fame  as  Palfin’s,  or  ra¬ 
ti  icr  as  that  of  Gilles  le  Doux,  excepting 
only  the  femilunar  hollow  cuts  in  the  claws, 
which  Monfieur  Duffe,  a  furgeon  of  Paris, 
had  contrived  in  them.  The  author  fays, 
it  had  often  fucceeded  well  with  him  :  he 
does  not  fay  always ,  and  why  ?  moft  pro¬ 
bably  becaufe,  when  he  did  fo  often  find  it 
ot  fervice,  that  was,  only  whenever  there 
was  no  tort  of  occafion  for  ufing  it  at,  all. 
Do  not  let  it  here  be  imagined,  that  I  force 

an 
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an  inference.  I  give  my  reafon.  Suppo- 
fing  that  fuch  an  inilrument  was  neceffary 
to  every  practitioner,  the  cafe  for  his  ufing 
it  cannot  but  rarely  occur.  Now  thofe 
rare  cafes  where  Rathlaw  judged  his  for¬ 
ceps  neceffary,  and  in  which  it  failed  him, 
were  in  all  likelihood  the  true  tefts  of  its 
merit :  whereas  thofe  other  cafes,  in  which 
he  often  fucceeded,  may  very  well  be  taken 
for  fuch  as,  with  hands  and  patience, 
might  have  afforded  a  better  account  of 
them,  than  the  filly  fuperfluous  quackery 
of  employing  a  forceps,  unlefs  indeed  his 
hands  were  too  cl  unify  to  attempt  it.  O- 
therwife  the  ufing  infixuments,  where  they 
fometimes  do  the  work  with  fo  much  more 
pain  and  danger,  when  the  bare  hands  well 
conducted  would  do  fo  much  better,  remind 
me  naturally  enough  of  what  I  have  feen  a 
pretty  mailer  do  with  a  fteel-inftrument  call¬ 
ed  a  zig-zag  or  fruit-tongs,  when,  to  dis¬ 
play  it,  or  out  of  wantonnefs,  he  has  catch- 
ed  up  fruit  with  it,  that  lay  fully  within 
the  reach  of  his  hand.  In  this  piece  of 
childifhnefs  there  is  however  no  mifchief  $ 
whereas  the  man-midwife,  for  conlidera- 
tions  of  lucre,  dallies  with  two  lives  to 
pluck  at  a  fruit  that  is  never,  I  repeat  it, 

D  d  3  never 
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never,  cut  of  reach  of  the  hand,  where 
that  fteel-irtftrument  of  his,  a  forceps,  can 
bring  it  away.'  1 

Mr.  Rathlaw  alfo  tells  us  of  another  in- 
ftrument,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  account. 
He  had  got  the  fecret  from  one  Velfen,  a 
phyfician  at  the  Hague.  This  Velfen  had  it 
of  Vanderfwam,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Roonhuyfen,  the  inventor  of  this  pretended- 
noftrum,  with  which  he  always  helped 
the  women  in  labor,  fnug  under  the  bed- 
cloaths,  the  better  to  conceal  his  miracu¬ 
lous  fecret.  He  had  long  promifed  his 
pupil  to  difcover  it  to  him. 

✓  x 

**  In  fhort  (fays  Mr.  Rathlaw)  one  day 
that  Roonhuyfen  was  returning  from  lay- 
“  ing  a  woman,  a  burgomafter  of  Am- 
fterdam  came  to  fpeak  with  him  :  in 
u  the  hurry  Roonhuyfen  was  to  receive 
ie  him,  he.  hid  his  noftmm-i n ft r umen t  in 
fome  apartment.  Kis  curious  pupil 
f ;  (Vanderfwam)  who  had  for  feveral  years 
£  £  been  watching  fuch  an  occaiion  with  great 
eagernefs,  found  it,  and  took  a  draught 
of  it.  This  inftrument  was  in  a  cafe 

“  with 
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with  two  long  fteel  crotchets,  and  a 
cc  piece  of  whale-bone,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
“  pipe  for  fmoaking,  only  ffiorter,  and  at 
“  one  of  the  ends  of  which  was  a  piece 
~  “  of  fteel,  of  the  fhape  of  an  acorn,  and 
“  there  was  no  other  inftrument  in  this 
“  cafe.” 

If  Mr.  Velfen  is  to  be  believed,  it  feems, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Roonhuy fen  made  the 
whole  fcience  of  midwifery  confift  in  the 
knowledge  and  ufe  of  this  his  inftrument, 
fince  it  is  there  faid,  that  Roonhuyfen  had 
promifed  this  pupil  of  his  to  teach  him 
the  art  of  midwifery,  but  taught  him  no¬ 
thing  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  he  had  hidden  any  thing  from 
Vanderlwam  but  this  wonderful  Infirm- 
ment,  with  which  he  ufed,  under  the 
bed-cloaths,  to  fmuggle  the  child  through 

the  difficult  paffage  % 

_ _ .  ...  -  . . ,  _ , 

*  That  is  to  fay,  if  he  touched  the  woman  at  all 
with  it,  and  did  not  fometimes,  at  leaft,  make  believe 
that  he  delivered  her  with  it  though  Nature  alone  fliould 
have  done  the  work.  Sure  I  am  that  that  piece  of 
quackery  in  him  of  pretending  to  hide  the  inftrument, 
might  juftify  fuch  a  fufpicion,  of  a  lefs  guilt  however 
than  that  of  really  applying  an  inftrument  infignificant 
to  any  purpofe  but  that  of  torture  in  vain. 

D  d  4 
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On  the  other  hand  again,  it  may  be 
judged,  that  this  pretended  marvellous  in¬ 
ftrument  was  not  of  effectual  enough  fer- 
vice  to  its  inventor,  unlefs  in  thofe  cafes 
where  he  might  as  well  have  done  with¬ 
out  them,  fince  this  very  fame  Roonhuy- 
fon  made  ufe  of  crotchets,  doubtlefs,  when 
he  found  his  inftrument  fail  him,  O  wo¬ 
men  !  women  !  thus  it  is  that  your  pre- 
tious  lives,  and  that  of  your  children  (to 
fay  nothing  of  the  additional  tortures  you 
are  put  to,  as  if  thofe  of  Nature’s  own 
ordering  were  not  already  enough)  are 
trifled  with,  in  practices  being  tried  upon 
you  with  fuch  inftruments,  for  which  you 
are  befides  to  pay  exorbitantly ;  and  all  for 
what  ?  To  encreafe  rhe  practice  of  fome 
quack,  who  raifes  into  notice  his  worth - 
lefs  name,  or  perhaps  fwells  fome  work  of 
his,  publiihed  by  way  of  advertifing  him- 
felf,  with  the  rare  boaft  of  having  deliver¬ 
ed  you  with  an  inftrument,  that  has  only* 
not  murdered  fome  of  you,  though  it  may 
fometimes  perhaps  have  done  you  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage,  and  will  have  always  occa- 
fioned  you  an  uiineceffary  increafe  of  pain 

'  «  and 
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and  danger.  Is  it  poiiible  to  inculcate  this 
truth  too  often  or  too  drongly  to  you  ? 

“  There  are  many  people,  (adds  Mr. 
<e  Rathlaw)  who  make  a  doubt  whether 
“  this  inftrument  is  not  the  fame  as  that 

/  ~  -  V 

<£  with  which  the  three  Chamberlains, 
<c  brothers,  acquired  in  Ireland  and  other 
<c  countries  the  reputation  of  being  the 
<£  mod:  eminent  men- mid  wives  in  the. 
“  world.  In  thofe  circumdances  in  which 
<£  others  employed  crotchets,  they  could, 
by  their  manual  operation*  and  with  lefs 
“  labor,  haften  the  delivery  of  the  women 
“  in  lefs  time,  and  without  the  lead;  dan- 
ger  to  mother  and  child/" 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
three  brothers,  the  Chamberlains,  might 
pafs  for  the  mod  eminent  men-midwives 
in  the  world,  efpecially  in  Ireland,  where 
before  there  never  had,  as  I  underdand, 
been  feen  ally  practitioners  of  midwifery 
but  women.  As  to  other  countries,  thefe 
brothers  might  very  eafily  furpafs  in  fkill 
thofe,  who  knew  no  gentler  way  of  termi¬ 
nating  a  delivery  than  by  the  means  of 

crotchets. 
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crotchets.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  author 
adds,  that  the  Chamberlains  only  made  ufe 
of  the  manual  operation  5  he  does  not  add 
of  other  inftruments.  It  is  a  great  pity 
however,  that  the  furgeons  of  all  countries 
have  not  yet  got  hold  of,  and  adopted  this 
marvellous  fecret  of  Roonheyfen’s,  which 
would  extricate  them  fo  glorioufly,  in  their 
attendance  on  fuch  difficult  labors.  They 
would  thereby  greatly  reduce  their  armory, 
from  its  complex  ftate  at  prefent  of  variety 
of  crotchets,  tire-tete,  forceps,  fpoons, 
blunt  hooks,  pinchers,  fillets,  lacs,  fciffors, 

incifion-knives,  and  the  reft  of  their  tre~ 

) 

mendous  apparatus. 

1  v 

According  then  to  Mr.  Rathlaw,  the 
forceps  of  Roonheyfen  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Chamberlains.  How  he  got  the 
fecret  from  them  matters  not.  He  only 
changed  the  figure  of  the  blade-parts.  In 
fhort,  our  author  adds,  that  to  him  it  feems 
probable,  that  this  inftrument  has  been 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  continual  ex¬ 
perience  of  men -mid wives,  who  have  fuc- 
eeffively  employed  it.  He  pretends  him- 
felf  to  have  made  feme  alterations  in  it  for 

■  ' '  ’  the 
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the  better,  but  what  they  are  he  is  not 
pleafed  to  tells  us. 

The  illuftrious  janckius,  a  great  practi¬ 
tioner,  mentions  another  corrected  forceps 
in  his  differtation  upon  the  forceps  and 
pinchers,  inftruments  invented  by  Bingius, 
a  furgeon  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  their 
ufe  in  difficult  labors,  printed  at  Leiplic, 
175°,  page  21 1.  This  forceps  refembles 
moftly  that  which  the  celebrated  Monfleur 
Gregoire,  fenior,  firft  imagined  upon  the 
model  of  Palfin’s  tire-tete. 

“  Janckius,  in  the  fame  differtation, 
“  tell  us,  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  to 

1 

“  have  fpoons  or  blades  of  the  forceps  of 
“  various  curvatures,  and  of  different 
“  lengths,  for  the  fhorter  the  arching,  and 
<c  more  crooked  the  blades  or  fpoons  are, 
“  the  more  difficult  and  dangerous  will  the 
“  application  be,  according  to  Chapman 
4<  and  Boehmer.” 

Thence  this  confequence  feems  deriva¬ 
ble,  that  to  obviate  tliefe  difficulties  and 
dangers,  it  would  be  requifite  to  have  as 

<  ,  (  many 
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many  crooked  fpoons  as  there  are  parti¬ 
cular  cafes,  as  well  as  to  take  meafure  of 
the  heads  that  are  ftuck,  which  ftill  would 
imply  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  and,  of 

courfe,  the  ufeleffhefs  of  inftruments. 

»  &  , 

•  s.  _  '  \  t 

Mr.  Levret,  in  his  notes,  p.  377,  makes 
us  obferve,  that  the  branches  of  the  for- 
ceps  of  Bingius,  which  are  folid,  being 
confiderably  more  crooked  than  the  win- 
dowed  forceps,  the  expanfion  of  their  mid¬ 
dle  part  muft  be  too  wide  not  to  rifque,  in 
the  extradiion,  the  tearing  the  perinaeum* 
which  it  is  no  fuch  indifferent  matter  as  not 
to  be  remarked. 

This  Janckius  had,  it  feems,  that  bad 
habit  of  employing  too  jeon  the  inftmment 
of  Bingius,  which  is  extremely  dangerous* 
This  however,  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  when 
Monfieur  Y  Accoucheur  is  in  a  hurry. 

Boehmer,  in  a  difiertation  on  this  fub- 
jeci,  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  as  to  the  in- 
firument  of  Levret,  and  the  forceps  of 
Bingius. 


V 
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C£  I  fhall  only  obferve  (fays  that  learned 
“  phyfician)  what  Mr.  Levret  has  him- 
“  felf  very  juftly  remarked,  that  the  appli- 
cc  cation  of  the  forceps  is  dangerous,  unlefs 
the  head  fhould  have  already  defcended 
“  low  enough  into  the  pelvis  for  the  ori- 
fice  of  the  uterus  to  be  effaced,  and  to 
66  make  but  one  and  the  fame  cavity  with 
the  vagina.  This  counfel  is  effential  for 
“  two  reafons  ; 

t 

C£  First,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  which  might  cafily  happen 

without  this  precaution. 

-  .  '  ► 

•  -  '  '  '  .  J  ..  ,  >  vi  .  V  ~  .  i:  '  \  •  ■  ,  A 

<£  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  inftru- 
‘£  ment  itfelf,  the  blades  of  which  could 
not  embrace  more  than  a  part,  and  not 
“  the  whole  of  the  head,  which  remain- 
“  ing  too  high,  they  could  net  confequent- 
ly  comprefs  it  equally,  nor  extradt  it. 
€C  It  is  for  the  fame  reafons  (continues  he) 
£C  that  I  rather  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
“  celebrated  janckius,  who,  as  foon  as  the 
“  waters  are  difeharged,  and  he  perceives 
“  that  the  head  does  not  pafs,  has  inftant- 

ly, 
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ly  recourfe  to  the  inftrument  .  .  .  Some 
(C  time  (fays  he)  fhould  be  indulged  to  the 
tc  action  of  Nature  ......  .<  There  is  often 

“  more  fuccefs  obtained  by  temporifing, 
c(  than  by  too  early  a  recourfe  to  inftru- 
incuts.” 

Little  by  little  the  truth  will  come 
out.  Little  by  little,  even  the  men -prac¬ 
titioners  themfelves,  will  be  forced  to  al¬ 
low,  that  the  very  leaft  imperfedt  of  the 
Inftruments  are  prejudicial  and  dangerous  : 
though  perhaps  they  will  not  fpeak  out 
the  whole  truth,  and  confefs  that  total 
ufeleffnefs,  which  would,  in  fo  great  a 
meafure,  imply  their  own.  But  common- 
fenfe  will  inform  whoever  confults  the 
light  of  it  within  himfelf,  that  thefe  inftru¬ 
ments  are  of  a  nature  fo  heterogeneous, 
from  the  fervice  expedted  from  them,  fo 
impofllble  to  be  adapted  to  the  infinitely 
tender  texture  of  the  organ  of  geftation, 
that  the  very  beft  of  them  muft  occafion 
lacerations,  efpecially  by  the  opening  of 
the  branches,  the  ftrain  of  which  bears 
upon  the  mother’s  body,  and  can  never 
but  hurt  the  child,  in  cruftring  it’s  head; 
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as  they  make  that  to  be  done  precipitately, 
about  which  Nature  has,  for  taking  her 
own  longer  time,  no  doubt  a  very  good 
reafon,  if  there  was  no  more  than  that  one 
of  gradually  dilating  the  pafiage  j  but  there 
are  probably  many  others. 

* 

Art  fhould  aim  at  imitating  Nature  : 
now  Nature  proceeds  leifurely,  inftead  of 
which  the  forceps  goes  too  quick  to  work. 
The  adtion  of  it  depends  on  an  artificial 
compreflion,  which  begins  by  moulding, 
or  rather  crufhing  the  child’s  head,  adapt- 
ingly  to  the  figure  of  the  pelvis,  to  facili¬ 
tate  its  extraction ;  and  though  the  divine 
providence  has  in  its  wifdom  provided  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  human  fpecies,  by 

means  of  what  is  called  the  duramater.  and 

'  » 

by  the  void  of  the  futures  in  the  cranium 
of  children,  the  manual  compreflion  of  the 
inftrument  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  weak. 
If  too  ftroug,  the  child  is  loft ;  the  head 
being  fo  comprefied  by  the  inftrument,  that 
the  brain  efcapes  through  the  occipital  ca¬ 
vity  :  if  it  is  too  weak,  fo  that  the  head 
has  not  been  fufficiently  comprefied,  nor 
it’s  bulk,  competently  diminifhed,  in  at- 

temping 
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tempting  the  extraction,  not  only  the  ute¬ 
rus  can  fear ce  efcape  the  being  wounded* 
but  the  perineum  and  the  bladder  the  be¬ 
ing  torn  :  and  indeed  in  either  cafe  they 
hardly  efcape,  the  inftruments  occalio n- 
ing  various  inflammations  and  contritions, 
of  the  worfl:  confequence,  both  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  parts,  beiides  the  great 
danger  of  the  blades  flipping  and  violently 
hurting  the  mother,  not  to  mentidn  the 
painful  divarications  and  fhocking  attitudes 
in  order  to  the  introduction. 

The  inftrument  ufed  by  Mr.  GifFard, 
man-midwife,  is  fuppofed  by  Levret  and 
others  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  win¬ 
dowed  forceps,  of  which  the  ufe  had  been 
long  before  known.  But  that  appears  as 
unfatisfaCtory  as  others.  Mr.  Freke  too, 
it  feems,  furnifhed  a  new  kind  of  correct¬ 
ed  forceps,  the  chief  merit  pretended  of 
which  was,  that  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  blades  was  curved  in  form  of  a  crotchet, 
and  that  this  extremity  might  be  concealed 
when  not  employed  as  a  crotchet,  and  con- 
fequently  helped  to  avoid  the  having  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  inftruments,  as  this  new-fan- 
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gled  one  might,  upon  an  occafion,  ferve 
either  for  crotchet  or  forceps.  —  What  a 
prodigious  drain  of  fublime  invention  is 
this  of  death  and  wounds  in  various  fhapes ! 

I  find  too  that  Chapman  is  blamed, 
for  that,  in  his  elfay  on  the  art  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  he  very  frankly  condemns  all  the 
tire-tetes  he  had  feen  employed  till  his 
time  by  all  other  practitioners,  but  he 
has  not,  it  leems,  given  a  defcription  of 
the  one  he  himfelf  ufed,  nor  doubtlefs  the 
method  of  uiing  it,  the  one  neceffarily  de¬ 
pending  on  the  other.  Nor  where  that 
author  fpeaks  of  pafiing  a  ribbon  over 
the  head  of  a  child,  is  he  fo  good  as  to 
tell  you  how  he  managed  to  get  it  over. 

I  must  not  here  omit  fome  mention  of 
the  forceps,  pretended  to  be  improved  by 
Dr.  Smellie.  Upon  which,  however,  I 
ihall  fpare  the  reader  a  tedious  minute  dif-» 
cuffion  of  its  form,  and  of  its  advantages 
and  difadvantages,  comparatively  to  other 
forceps  calculated  for  the  fame  ufe.  Lev- 
ret  may  to  the  curious  furnifh  fufficient 
fatisfaftion  on  that  head.  He  has  exa¬ 
mined  it  with  great  exaftnefs  and  feeming 

E  e  candor. 
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candor,  even  though  he  prefers  his  own 
to  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  its 
being  juft  as  infignificant  and  foolifh  a 
gimcrack  as  any  of  the  reft.  But  there 
is  one  particularity,  of  which  Levret  takes 
notice,  that  I  cannot  well  omit  mention¬ 
ing.  The  Dr.  has,  it  feems,  whether  to 
fpare  the  women  the  (hock  of  the  gleam 
from  a  polifhed  fteel  inftrument,  or,  whe¬ 
ther  to  defend  them  from  the  injury  of 
that  metalline  chill,  which  is  not  well  to 
be  cured  by  any  warming  at  the  fire,  co¬ 
vered  his  inftrument  with  leather  fpirally 
wound  round  it.  Levret  upon  this  con¬ 
cludes  his  remarks  with  the  following 
one.  “  The  ledges  or  roughnefs  which 
ci  the  leather  muft,  bejides  increajing  its  bulk9 
create  by  thofe  its  fpiral  circumvoluti- 
u  ons,  cannot  but  be  fuch  an  obftacle  to 
“  the  introduction  of  the  inftrument, 
“  as  to  let  it  be  ferviceable  only  in 
“  thofe  cafes  where  (N,  B.)  —  one  may 
“  do  very  well  without  it.  For  it  is  well 
“  known,  than  in  thofe  cafes  where  re- 
“  courfe  to  it  is  requifite,  the  moft  po- 
“  lifhed,  the  moft  fmooth  inftrument  of- 
Si  ten  finds  fuch  great  difficulties  in  its 
intromiffion,  that  nothing  but  a  hand, 
u  confummately  expert  in  the  ufe  of  this 

“  inftru- 
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€(  inftrument  *  can,  without  damage,  re~ 
“  move*  the  impediments." 

Dr.  Smellie  has,  however,  himfelf 
falved  one  of  Levret’s  objections  to  his 
inftrument,  as  to  any  often  five  fmell  or  in¬ 
fection  that  might  be  contracted  by  the 
ufe  of  it.  (Treatife  of  Mid.  p.  291.)  The 
u  blades  of  the  forceps  ought  to  be  new 
“  covered  with  ftripes  of  wajhed  leather, 
“  after  they  fhall  have  been  ufed,  efpeci- 
<c  ally  in  delivering  a  woman  fufpeCted 
“  of  having  an  infectious  diftemper."  Cer¬ 
tainly,  certainly,  not  only  the  Doctor’s 
nine  hundred  pupils,  but  all  other  practi¬ 
tioners,  that  ufe  this  famous  inftrument, 
will  do  well  to  obferve  this  injunCtioQ.  It 
is  the  very  beft  thing  they  can  do,  next  to 
never  ufing  it  at  all. 

I  come  now  to  the  boafted  inftrument 
of  Levret ;  who  is  the  laft,  at  leaft  that 
I  know  of,  who  has  invented  a  new  make 
of  a  tire-tete,  or  forceps  corrected,  over 


*  How  few  are  there  fuchv?  confequently  how  greafc 
the  danger  of  fuch  instruments,  even  if  they  were  good 
for  any  thing,  to  be  introduced  into  common  pradlice  ? 

E  e  2  all 
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all  that  have  appeared  finee  Palfin.  He 
gives  us*  in  a  book  written  on  purpofe  to 
recommend  it*  a  minute  analyfis  of  it, 
#nd  an  ingenious  delineation  in  fome  pretty 
prints  of  it.  The  work  is  inti  tied,  Ob~ 
feruatiom  fur  les  caufes  et  les  accident  de  plu- 
fieurs  accouchement  lahorieux . 

But  to  make  ufe  of  the  inftrument  or 
inftruments  which  Levret  recommends, 
requires  not  only  a  hand  confummately 
dextrous  and  fkilful  in  the  art,  but  an  in- 

V  ✓ 

finite  number  of  perplexing  precautions, 
as  may  be  feen,  p.  106,  and  feq.  of  his 
obfervations. 

I  will  not  here  undertake  a  circum- 
ftantial  account,  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  mentioning  fome  of  them. 

••  .  A  r  \ 

€(  There  is  here  (fays  our  author)  a  ve- 
€€  ry  important  remark  to  be  made,  when 

you  are  for  ufing  this  forceps.  It  is 

abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  orifice  of 
i€  the  uterus  fliould  be,  as  it  were,  totally 
“  effaced  or  crazed,  that  is  to  fay,  that 

^  the  vagina  and  the  uterus  fliould,  in  a 

“  man- 

S  . 
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manner,  no  longer  form  other  than  one 
€t  and  the  fame  cavity,  from  a  fort  of  tm- 
<c  interrupted  continuity,  becaufe,  with- 
<c  out  that,  there  ivould  be  a  danger  of 
“  getting  hold  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
“  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the 
“  inftrument,  which  would  be  extremely 
u  hurtful. 

1 

cc  I  ought  (continues  he)  to  add,  that 
<c  great  attention  fhould  be  given  to  the 
<c  attenuation  of  that  orifice,  for  before  it’s 
“  intirely  difappearing,  it  becomes  foffie- 
“  times  fo  thin,  and  fo  exaCtly  clofe  fitted 
“  to  the  child’s  head,  that,  without  a 

moil  fcrupulous  examination,  one  might 
“  commit  a  mi^take.’, 

Besides  themeafures,  obfervations  and 

( 

remarks  this  practitioner  urges  in  that 
place,  which  require  infinite  attentions,  lie 
adds  to  them  the  following  ones. 

<c  First,  when  you  introduce  the  in- 
ic  ftrument  you  are  never  fure  of  being  in 
“  the  uterus,  but,  when,  befides  the  pre- 
“  caution  I  have  above  recommended,  you 

E  e  3  “  feel 
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««  leel  that  the  axis  of  the  inftrument*  or 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  is  in  a 
kind  of  vacuum'.  This  fign  would  I 
*c  own  be  a  very  equivocal  one,  for  aperfon 
“  that  fhould  ufe  this  forceps  without 
“  having  pradtifed  furgery*  ;  but  fo  it  will 
not  be  for  him,  whofe  fenfe  of  the  touch 
<e  is  habituated  to  the  feeling  of  inftru- 
ments  of  different  forts,  as  they  enter 
“  into  empty  cavities  of  velfels  or  of  hoi- 
€C  low  organs,  or  in  fhort  of  any  cavity, 

“  Secondly,  when  by  drawing  to- 
u  wards  yourfelf  the  inftrument,  your  are 
“  affured  of  the  preceding  fign,  you  will 
“  feel  a  frnall  refiftence  to  a  certain  degree, 

<c  Thirdly,  the  blades  of  the  inftru- 
*£  ment  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  o- 
<c  pened  out  with  fome  fort  of  eafe,  and 
€<  what  is  opened  out  fhould  not  make  re- 
**  fiftence  enough  for  the  blades  to  return 
‘c  with  any  violence  to  the  place  whence 
**  the  opening  out  began. 

*  As  the  practice  of  midwifery  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
tinder  no  regulation,  may  not  this  be  too  often  the  cafe? 

Fourth- 
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«  Fourthly,  the  blades  in  the  inftru- 

“  ment  fhould,  as  they  open  wider  and  wi- 
«  der,  rather  tend  to  augment  the  diame- 
<c  ter  of  the  void  of  the  inftrument  than 
“  diminifh  it. 

'  '  "V  .  *  •  9  \ 

<c  Fifthly,  thefe  fame  blades  fhould, 
“  in  their  expanfion,  go  a  little  depth  in 
<(  the  vagina. 

€C  If  the  man-midwife,  (fays  Levret) 
cc  perceive,  that  anyoi  thefe  favoranle  ligns 
«  fhould  be  wanting,  he  ought  to  mijtnifl 
“  the  fuccefs ,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  his 
“  fagacity  for  the  remedying  it.” 

Thus  far  as  to  the  handling  this  forceps 
of  Levret’s,  to  whom  the  defe&ivenefs  of 
the  Englifh  and  French  forceps  had  infpir- 
edan  idea  of  providing  fuch  afupplementto 
it,  from  the  richnefs  of  his  own  invention. 

Ido  not  wonder  however  at  no  inftru- 
ment  pleafing  Mr.  Levret  fo  well  as  his 
own.  Nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
inflrumentarians,  than  their  difagreement 
-  '  E  e  4  about 
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about  the  make  of  their  inftruments.  Some 
will  have  their  forceps  long,  others  {hart, 
fome  ftrait  ancl  flat,  others  curve  :  in  fhort, 
there  is  no  adapting  the  mechanifln  of  it 
to  their  various  fancies*  fo  apt  too  as  they 
are  to  change,  Levret  complains  bitterly 
of  the  inability  or  injuftice  of  the  inftru- 
ment-makers  ;  but  by  what  I  believe  of 
them,  very  unjuftly.  The  gift  of  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  inftrument :  it  is  in  the  ufe 
to  which  they  are  fo  often  put  of  attempt¬ 
ing  impossibilities. 

•  t  ,  .  ..  .  .  -  *  . 

But  now  let  us  examine,  what  furely 
very  competent  judges  have  thought  of 
this  famous  new  forceps  of  Mr.  Levret, 
which  he  calls  his  inftrument. 

When  the  book  and  inftrument  were 
prefented  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  it 
appears  by  a  quotation  inferted  by  Mr. 
Levret  himfelf,  that  his  inftrument  was 
allowed  to  be  ingenious  enough,  but  that 

there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it” 

Page  the  i  oth  of  his  preface,  he  has 
the  candor  to  own,  that  he  does  not  abfo- 
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lutely  pretend  that  fuccefs  will  always  at¬ 
tend  its  application,  even  in  the  cafes  he 
points  out. 

Page  the  36th,  and  feq.  of  his  obferva- 
tions,  after  having  exploded  the  forceps, 
and  other  inftruments  of  the  authors  who 
have  preceded  him  ;  and  after  having  de- 
fcribed  the  alterations  and  corrections  made 
in  the  Englifti  and  French  tire-tetes,  he 
gives  us  indeed  the  better  opinion  of  his, 
by  a  fair  confeffion  of  the  infufficiency  of 
them  all  without  exception,  and  even  of  his 
own :  by  which,  however,  it  is  plain,  he 
can  mean  no  more  than  that,  imperfedt  as 
they  are,  they  all  are  ftill  preferable  to  the 
hands  alone  ;  but  the  queftion  of  this  fupe- 
riority  is  as  conftantly  as  it  is  fhamelefsly 
begged  by  him,  and  all  his  fraternity  of 
inftrumentarians. 

Thus  however  he  expreffes  himfelf  as 
to  his  own  inftruments.  “  This  inftru- 
“  ment  is  adtually,  to  all  appearance,  now 
“  at  the  very  utmoft  degree  of  perfedtion, 
<£  to  which  it  is  pofllble  for  it  to  arrive, 
^  without  however  having  all  the  perfedti- 

on 
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■  ./  '  ■ 

on  that  might  be  wifhed,  for  the  moft 

<c  expert  pradtitioners  in  the  ufe  of  it,  a- 
L  “  gree  in  the  opinion. 

First,  of  the  difficulty  of  its  intro- 
*e  dudtion  in  certain  cafes. 

<c  Secondly,  of  its  ftubbornnefs  as  to 
the  croffing  of  the  blades. 

i  t  \ 

€C  Thirdly,  of  its  contributing  to  tear 

«  the  fourchettey  or  frcenuhi  lahiorum” 

[Our  author  is  very  angry,  that  Boeh- 
mer,  who,  in  his  critical  objedtions,  op- 
pofes  thofe  his  own  words  to  him,  has  not 
added  the  fubfequent  lines.] 

fC  The  corredKon  I  have  made  in  this 
“  inftrument  (continues  Levret)  by  means 
“  of  the  fhifting  axis,  has  rendered  the 
<e  difficulty  of  croffing  the  blades  lefs  con- 
*c  liderable,  and  the  two  following  reflex- 
ions  may  ferve  greatly  to  overcome  the 
Ci  other  two  inconveniences.” 

✓  But 
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But  fhould  it  be  granted  to  Levret, 
that  the  fhifting  axis  fomewhat  leffens  the 
difficulty  of  croffing  the  blades  of  this  in- 
ftrument,  it  would  ftill  remain  too  great 
an  one,  for  all  that  correction.  The  re¬ 
flexions  he  adds,  for  the  overcoming  the 
other  two  inconveniences,  carry  no  con¬ 
viction  with  them  5  and  indeed  he  himfelf 
feems  to  think  fo,  by  his  adding  after¬ 
wards  (p-  99’) 

“  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  of  tear- 
«e  ing  the  fourchette,  or  the  perinasum,  I 
“  caufed  to  be  made  a  curve  forceps,  as  to 
“  any  thing  elfe  not  differing,  in  its  dimen- 
«•  f10ns,  from  the  firft.  I  took  the  idea  of 
<<  j^t  from  the  curve  pinchers  ufed  in  the 
“  operations  of  lithotomy.  It  will  be  ea- 
“  lier  to  conceive,  than  for  me  to  defcribe 
the  advantage  it  muff  gain  by  it.  That 
“  was  not  however  the  only  end  I  pro- 
«  pofed  by  it,  as  all  the  good  practitioners 
<<  at  prefent  agree  on  the  fuidll  efficacy  of 
“  the  common  forceps,  in  the  cafe  of  a 
«  head  ftuck  in  the  paffage  when  the  face 
“  is  turned  upwards."’ 
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I  r  "  '  .  |  -  " 

It  is  in  confequence  of  this  opinion  that 
Levret,  in  the  fequel  to  his  obfervations, 
p.  301,  tells  us. 

* 

\ 

^  I  could  (fays  he)  anfwer Mr.  Boeh- 
*c  mer,  that  all  the  moil  eminent  men- 
€€  midwives  are  convinced*  that  when  the 
“  child  prefents  with  the  face  upwards,  or 
“  turned  forwards,  that  is  to  fay,  towards 
“  the  os  pubis,  and  that  in  this  pofition, 
€C  the  head  iticks,  the  forceps  commonly 
*c  ufed  can  be  of  wfervice  :  I  do  not  (adds 
“  he)  even  except  the  one  I  have  had  made 
*c  with  a  fhifting  axis.  The  defect!  veneis 
of  thefe  inftruments,  in  thefe  particular 
cafes,  fufliciently  proves,  I  fhould  think 
<c  on  one  hand,  that  the  Englifh  forceps 
**  is  not  fo  good  as  Mr.  Boehmer  feems  to 
€€  believe ;  and  on  the  other,  I  prefume, 
*c  he  will  be  convinced,  that  I  am  not 
€L  more  fervilely  attached  to  my  own  pro-* 
u  dudtions,  than  thofe  of  others.” 

This  infufficiency  then  of  the  common 
forceps  has  given  rife  to  the  curve  forceps 

of 
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of  our  author.  Here  follows  what  he 
further  adds  to  what  I  have  above  (p.  427) 
quoted  from  page  99  of  his  work. 

««  The  form  I  have  given  to  my  forceps, 
«  renders  it  then  very  ufeful,  futce,  by 
««  means  of  the  curve,  it  lays  holds  of  the 
«  head  with  all  the  efficacioufnefs  that 
«  can  be  found  in  the  ufe  of  the  common 
forceps,  employed  on  the  moft  advan- 
tfC  tageous  polition  that  the  head  can  be 
iC  imagined  .............  Notwith- 

€C  Handing  all  the  corrections  made  in  the 
«  Englifh  and  French  forceps  (continues 
«  the  other  practitioners)  if  my  inftrument 
«  is  compared  to  all  the  other  forceps  it 
£C  will  appear ;  -  ....... 

“  First,  thatithas  none  of  their  faults. 

<c  Secondly,  that  it  is  very  feafible 
«  with  it  to  extraCt  the  head  of  a  child 
*£  feparated  from  the  body  and  remaining 
€€  in  the  uterus.  This  is  fo  polfible,  that 
all  thofe  who  have  feen  my  inftrument, 
“  are  unanimoully  of  opinion,  that  no 
66  other  forceps  can  do  as  much. 

1  C( 
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“  Thirdly,  with  my  inftrument  it 
“  appears  to  me  poffible  to  affift  power- 
“  fully  the  getting  out  the  head  of  a  child 
“  that  fliall  have  remained  in  the  uterus, 
“  the  body  being  intirely  come  out,  but 
«  of  which  a  part  is  kill  in  the  vagina. 

“  Fourthly,  my  inftrument  has  this 
“  in  common  with  the  ordinary  forceps, 
“  that  it  can  extrad  a  child  by  the  head, 

“  when  this  part  lhall  be  duck  in  the 
€€  paffage.” 

It  may  well  be  faid  here,  that  Mr. 
Levret  attributes  fuch  excellent  qualities, 
and  marvellous  properties,  to  that  fame 
new  forceps  of  his,  as  ought  to  immorta¬ 
lize  his  memory,  and  render  his  forceps 
univerfal  over  the  whole  earth,  —  if  they 
were  but  proved.  Ay  !  there  lies  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Meffieurs  Rathlaw,  Boehmer, 
Jinckius,  and  the  moil  notable  practition¬ 
ers  in  England,  do  not  believe  a  fy  liable 
of  the  matter;  Even  Dr,  Smellie,  though 
I  think  he  approves  the  crooked  part  of 

the 
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the  forceps,  fpeaks  (lightly  enough  of  it, 
and  has  even  dared  to  falfify  the  inventor’s 
affertion  of  the  ne-plus-ultra  of  it,  by  al¬ 
tering  the  form,  as  he  tells  us,  p.  37^- 
“  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  more  fim- 
«  pie,  more  convenient,  and  lefs  expen- 
«  five.”  Mr.  Levret  cannot  then  expect 
we  fhall  take  thefe  advantages  for  granted 
upon  his  own  bare  affertion,  in  the  blind 
enthufiafm  he  manifefts  for  this  rare  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  genius.  I  do  not  fo  much 
as  believe,  that  he  was  even  himfelf,  at 
times,  clearly  perfuaded  of  its  excellence* 
At  leaf!  he,  in  feveral  places,  appears  to 
contradict  himfelf.  As  it  is  then  greatly 
of  ufe  to  iliow  into  what  a  maze  of  errors 
thefe  are  capable  of  falling,  who  neg¬ 
lecting  the  guidance  of  judgment  in  the 
road  of  truth,  wander  into  the  wilds  of 
imagination,  I  fhall  juf!  point  out  here 
fome  of  Levret’ s,  at  leaf!,  to  me,  feeming 
inconfiftencies  with  himfelf,  but  efpecially 
with  plain  reafon  and  common-fenfe.  The 
reader  will  find  the  notice  I  take  of  them 
far  from  digreffive,  ferving  as  they  do  even 
for  connexion,  as  well  as  inforcement  of 
my  arguments. 

Mr. 
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'  ’  u  - 

Mr.  Levret,  p.  161,  concludes  the  firft 
part  of  his  obfervation  thus. 

“  Not  a,  fome  very  intelligent  perfons 
c*  have  been  pleafed  to  charge  me  with  an 
“  opinion,  which  I  have  never  had  as  to 
“  curve  forceps:  they  think,  that  I 
<c  believe  it  capable  of  going  into  the  ute- 
tc  rus  in  fearch  of  the  child’s  head  when  it 
“  is  not  ingaged  in  the  orifice  :  and  yet 
“  I  do  not  advife  the  ufe  of  it,  unlefs  in 
“  thofe  cafes  where  the  other  (the  com- 
“  mon  forceps)  is  employed,  over  which 
**  it  has  elfential  advantages.” 

v  / 

He  r  e  the  reader  will  pleale  to  oblerve, 
that  all  the  wonders,  juft  before  quoted 
from  himfelf,  are  reduced  only  to  the  cafes 
in  which  it  may  be  advantageoufly  fubfti- 
tuted  to  the  common  forceps.  This,  by 
the  by,  is  reducing  it  to  lefs  than  nothing. 
But  how  is  this  confiftent  with  thofe  fame 
marvellous  excellencies  he  difplayed  to  us 
a  little  before,  to  wit  •?  **  It  is  very  fecijible 
“  with  it  to  extraSi  the  head  of  a  child  fefa- 
“  rate  from  the  body,  and  remaining  in  the 

/  “  uterus 
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€C  uterus”  — —  And  again,  “  with  my  in - 
i€  jlrumeht  it  appears  to  fne  pojjiblc,  to  ajjift 
“  powerfully  the  getting  out  the  head  of  a 
“  child  that  jhall  have  remained  in  the  uterus , 
*c  the  body  being  entirely  come  out>  but  of 
“  which  a  part  is  fill  in  the  vagina ” 

Now  thefe  two  cales  clearly  imply,  that 
Mr.  Levret’s  curve  forceps  is  capable  of 
going  into  the  uterus  in  fearch  of  the 
child's  head,  even  when  it  is  not  engaged 
in  the  orifice  ‘  for  here  the  cafe  meant,  is 
eitlier  that  of  a  head  remaining  detachedly 
in  the  uterus,  after  having  been  fevered 
or  torn  away  from  its  body :  or  of  a  head 
not  feparated,  but  remaining  in  the  uterus 
after  the  body  fhall  have  come  out,  and 
part  of  it  is  ftill  in  the  vagina. 

If  therefore  Mr.  Levret’s  forceps  had  the 
advantage  over  the  common  forceps,  confef* 
fedly  infignificant  in  thefe  cafes,  of  being 
able  to  lay  hold  of  thefe  heads,  he  might  be 
fomewhat  in  the  right  to  exalt  it  as  he  has 
done.  But  at  prefent  he  muft  be  wrong, 
which  ever  fide  he  takes.  The  dilemma 
is  felf-evident.  He  is  in  the  wrong  to  de- 

F  f  ft  y 
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ny  what  he  had  certainly  faid.  He  is  in 
the  wrong  to  complain  of  being  taxed 
with  an  opinion,  which  his  own  allega¬ 
tions  prove  he  had  entertained.  I  there¬ 
fore  refer  Mr.  Levret  from  himfelf  to 
himfelf.  If  he  did  not  believe,  that  his 
curve  forceps  had  over  all  the  reft  the  pro¬ 
perties  he  fets  forth,  why  has  he  fo  confi¬ 
dently  affirmed  them  ?  and  after  affirming 
them,  why  would  he  hinder  us  from 
thinking  that  he  believed  what  he  affirmed  ? 

I  am  here  to  obferve,  that  if  I  have 
made  ufe  of  the  terms  of  “  a  head  not 
“  feparated  but  remaining  in  the  uterus  after 
“  the  body  Jhall  have  come  out,  and  part  of 
“  it  is  fill  in  the  vagina,”  it  is  purely  be- 
caufe  I  would  not  change  any  thing  in  the 
expreffion  of  this  celebrated  inftrumenta- 
rian.  It  is  this  exaftnefs  of  quotation, 
that  has  made  me  conform  myfelf  to  his 
manner  of  fpeaking,  in  my  anfwer  upon 
this  difficulty.  Otherwife,  I  own,  I  do 
not  apprehend  the  propriety  of  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  cafe.  It  furprized  me  too  the 
more,  in  fo  intelligent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lev¬ 
ret,  that  he  fliould  reprefent  to  us  a  body 

come 
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come  out  of  the  uterus,  and  yet  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  vagina ;  as  if,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  the  vagina  could  be  diftinguiihed  from 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus.  It  is  even  ftranger 

to  me  yet  in  Mr.  Levfet,  for  that  he  him- 

♦  • 

felf,  in  a  note,  p.  106,  of  his  obiervations 
(by  me  before  quoted)  exprefsly  fays,  that 
“  when  you  are  for  ufing  this  forceps,  it 
“  is  abfolutely  neceifary  that  the  orifice 
“  of  the  uterus  ihould  be,  as  it  were,  to- 
**  tally  erafed  or  defaced  •”  fo  that  the  va¬ 
gina  and  orifice  fliould  be  laid  into  one. 
(See  p.  420.) 

■  ■  :  t'i  '  •  , 

Here  follows  a  much  more  material 
contradiction,  rather  however  to  common 
fenfe  than  to  Levret  himfelf,  to  which  I 
intreat  the  reader’s  particular  attention. 

Os  servations,  part  the  2d,  p.  160. 
Levret  gives  us  the  following  preliminary 
general  precept.  ' 

"  There  is,  fays  he,  a  general  precept 
“  by  which  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  a  fur- 

geon  ought  never  to  thruft  inftruments 
€<  into  deep  places,  without  guiding  or 

F  f  2  “  con- 
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«  conducing  them  with  the  hand,  or  with 

the  extremity  of  the  fingers  of  that  hand 
“  that  does  not  hold  the  inftrument/’ 

It  is  then  to  this  general  axiom  ftrong- 
ly  dictated  by  reafon,  and  furely  in  no  cafe 
more  obvioufly  fo,  than  where  the  exqui- 
fitely  tender  texture  of  the  uterus  protefts 
againft  committing  its  fafety  from  the  cru- 
elleft  injuries,  to  the  necefiarily  blind  ran¬ 
dom  agency  of  an  iron  or  fteel  inftrument, 
fo  palpably  ungovernable  in  fo  remote,  in¬ 
tricate,  and  flippery  a  place  by  even  the 
moft  fkilful  hand  * ;  it  is,  I  fay,  in  excep- 

♦  If  any  one  doubts  of  this,  he,  in  order  to  fettle  his 
opinion,  needs  but  to  perufe  the  inftrudtions  given  by 
Levret,  and  other  inftrumentarians,  for  the  ufe  efpeci- 
ally  of  the  forceps.  He  will  find  fuch  obfcurity,  fuch 
intrepidity  of  pradtices  upon  flefli  not  their  own,  as 
would  make  one  fhudder.  The  very  cautions  againft 
locking  in  a  part  of  the  uterus  between  the  blades  of  the 
Inftrument,  prove  the  exigence  of  a  danger  no  caution 
can  fcarce  anfwer  for  its  being  able  to  avoid.  What 
do  you  think  of  young  or  unfkilful  pradtitioners  thruft- 
ing  up  inftruments  at  random  into  fuch  a  place  ?  yet 
Dr.  Smellie,  p.  288,  exprefsly  tells  you,  there  is  a  cafe 
in  which  cc  The  forceps  must  be  introduced  at  random ” 
This  however  may  give  the  practitioner  boldnefs,  that 
whatever  is  his  fault,  the  poor  woman  it  is  that  is  fur^ 
to  fuffer  for  it,  and  how  cruelly ! 
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tion  to  this  fo  falutary  general  precept,  that 
Mr.  Levret  will  have  it  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions,  and  in  favor  of  what,  do  you 
think,  not  furely  of  the  poor  woman  who, 
is  to  be  the  fubjedt,  or  rather  the  vidtim  of 

the  experiment,  but  of - his  mo  ft  egre- 

gioufly  filly  curve  forceps  !  Yes;  it  is 
by  way  of  trying  practices  with  that  fame 
inftrument,  that  the  patient  is  liable  to  be 
fpread  cut9  in  that  delicate  attitude  which 
I  have  above,  (p.  237)  defcribed  from 
Levret,  to  the  perufal  of  whom,  for  a  tho¬ 
rough  convidtion  of  the  perfedt  infignifi- 
eance  of  that  inftrument,  or  indeed  of  any 
of  that  fort,  I  would  recommend,  even  the 
moft  fanguine  in  favor  of  inftruments,  if 
they  would  but  grant,  to  their  own  reafon, 
its  juft  prerogative  of  a  previous  fufpence  of 

In  thefe  cafes,  however,  for  the  which 
being  exceptions  to  that  excellent  general 
rule,  Levret  contends ;  and,  to  do  him 
juftice,  contends  fo  auckwardly,  that  he  ra¬ 
ther  provokes  pity  than  indignation,  at  his 
endeavouring  to  eftablifh  even  fo  pernicious 
an  error ;  let  the  reader  confider  within 

F  f  3  him- 
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himfelf  the  part  Into  which  this  forceps  is 
to  be  thus  blindly  thfuft,  at  tlie  rifque  of 
fo  many  almoft'  Inevitable  dangers.  And 
for ' what  ?  ■■-  In  thofe  cafes  it  is  either 

poffible  or  not  poffible  to  introduce  the 
fingers.  Where  they  absolutely  cannot  be 
infinuated,  the  introduction  of  thofe  infiru- 
rnents  is  in  all  human  probability  big  with, 
the  word:  of  mifchiefs,  where  neither  hand 
nor  fingers  can  controul  the  effects  of  the 
iron  or  Reel :  which,  confequently,  en¬ 
danger  more  than  they  can  help,  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  ufed.  But  if  the  hand 
or  the  lingers  can  be  infinuated,  the  hand 
or  the  fingers  well  conducted  will  do  the 
work  without  the  help  of  inftruments, 

.  which  In  this  fecond  fuppofition  become 
alfo  ufelefs. 

This  brings  me  to  this  cafe  particular¬ 
ly,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
lection,  that  of  a  head  ftuck  in  the  p  adage, 
which  the  gentlemen-midwives  may  per¬ 
haps  fecond  Levret,  in  maintaining  to  be 
an  exception  to  that  admirable  axiom  a- 
bove  quoted,  and  maintain  it  purely,  in 
evaiion  of  the  conclufion  againft  their  mi- 
ferable  inftruments,  which  I  aver  need  ne¬ 
ver 
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ver  be  reforted  to,  nor  never  are,  but  for 
want  of  fufficient  fkill  in  the  manual  func¬ 
tion  to  terminate  fuch  labors  without  them. 

I  answer  then  to  thefe  inftrumentari- 
ans,  that  an  inftrument,  even,  no  more 
dangerous  than  a  probe,  would  in  fo  tender 
a  place  as  I  am  treating  of,  not  perhaps  be 
quite  enough  exempt  from  a  poflibility  of 
doing  mifchief,  to  deferve  an  exception  * 
but  as  to  thofe  inftruments,  which  are  fo 
palpably  likely  to  hurt  both  motnei  and 
child, 'to  injure,  in  fhort,  or  even  to  de- 
ftroy  both  the  mould  and  the  caft,  they  are 
all  of  them  within  the  cafe  of  exception, 
or  rather  exclufton.  It  is  then,  in  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do,  and  in  the  faculty  oi  o- 
perating  with  the  hand  according  to  that 
knowledge,  that  the  art  of  midwifery  prin¬ 
cipally  conftfts.  If  inftruments  are  deemed 
ingenious,  the  doing  without  tixem  h  fuie- 

ly  not  lefs  fo. 

Now  as  to  the  cafe  propofed  in  this  lec¬ 
tion,  that  of  a  child’s  head  ftuck  in  the 
paftage,  I  aver,  that  it  is  not  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  to  terminate  this  delivery  by  the 
hand. 

F  f  4  1  AM 
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I  am  even  ready  to  demonftrate  this 
before  any  competent  judges.  I  fpeak  by 
experience.  I  have  hitherto  executed  with 
all  defirable  fuccefs  this  operation  without 
any  aid  but  that  of  the  hand,  with  a  little 
patience  and  proper  affiduity.  I  have  ma¬ 
ny  and  many  a  time  feen  it  pradifed  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  elfewhere.  I  never  in. 
my  whole  courfe  of  pradice  faw  fufficient 
reafon  for  attempting  fo  hazardous  an  ex- 
tradion,  as  that  which  is  executed  by 
means  of  a  tire-tete.  Why  then  thofe 
needlefs  terrors,  thofe  fuperfluous  tortures 
with  inftruments,  to  women  already  in  too 
much  pain  and  anguifh  ?  care  enough  could 
not  be  taken  to  fpare  thofe  of  the  weaker- 
nerved  fex  in  that  condition  fuch  horrors, 
the  very  idea  of  which,  to  fay  no  more, 
is  enough  to  put  them  into  imminent  peril 
of  their  lives.  All  the  forceps,  and  the  reft 
of  the  chiryrgical  apparatus,  elpeciallv  the 
more  complex  inftruments,  very  juftly 
frighten  the  women,  and  their  friends  and 
affiftents  for  them.  Their  introdudion  re¬ 
quires  at  once  a  painful,  a  ftiocking,  and  a 
needlefs  devarication.  The  patients  are 
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put  into  attitudes  capable  of  making  them 
die  with  apprehenfion,  if  not  with  fhame, 
from  that  native  modefty  of  theirs,  which* 
in  thefe  cafes,  may  however  be  pronounc¬ 
ed  rather  a  wife  inftinCt  than  a  virtue. 

How  much  preferable  is  the  true  mid¬ 
wife’s  practice,  who  will  have  ofteneft  pre¬ 
vented,  by  her  knowledge  and  ikill,  this 
very  fituation  i  That  is  to  fay,  if  fhe  has 
been  called  in  time.  She  knows  how  to 
predifpofe  the  paffages,  and  by  gentle  re¬ 
ductions  to  reftore  Nature  to  her  right  road, 
where  fhe  has  been  through  milpraCtice 
driven  out  of  it,  or  through  negligence  fuf- 
fered  to  deviate  from  it,  or  not  preven¬ 
tively  watched. 

-  / 

I  have  never  but  feen,wkhrefpe£t  to  the 
uterus  in  this  cafe,  that  it  was  poffiblel:o 
infinuate  firft  one  finger,  then  another,  and 
little  by  little  the  whole  hand,  not  indeed 
a  hard  hand,  as  big  as  a  fhonlder  of  mut¬ 
ton,  the  hand  of  fome  lufty  he-midwife, 
but  of  a  midwife,  fuch  as  it  is  commonly 

feen- 
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1  » 

When  Nature  does  not  proceed  as  could 
be  wifhed  in  her  labor-pains,  the  point  is 
then  to  hufband  well  the  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  to  reftore  it  where  it  fails,  by  giving 
her  good  broths  and  corroboratives,  that 
do  not  heat,  or  cooling  things,  where  heat¬ 
ing  ones  have  been  injudiciouily  adminif- 
tered.  She  is  then  to  lie  as  compofed  and 
tranquil  as  pomble ;  to  be  cherifhed,  com¬ 
forted,  inheartened.  There  is,  human¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  no  fear  but  her  ftrength  will 
return ;  her  pains  mu  ft  not  be  irritated, 
nor  herfelf  harraffed  with  ineffectual  inter¬ 
ference.  Nature  will  come  to  herfelf 
again  :  the  fituation  will,  by  her  benign 
energy,  change  for  the  better,  and  become 
favorable  enough,  for  the  midwife  to  be 
able  to  affift  her  in  the  due  time  with  a 
manual  operation,  that  will  terminate  hap¬ 
pily  her  delivery.  It  is  at  leaft,  with  this 
fuccefs,  that  I  have  delivered  many,  who, 
by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  thofe  who  had  at¬ 
tended  them,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
pains,  had  been  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
condition,  by  their  labor  lingering  fome 
for  upwards  of  fix  days. 


\ 
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In  fhort,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  this  cafe 
of  a  head  ftuck  in  the  paflfage  ever  happens, 
unlefs  under  the  hands  of  unfkilful  practiti¬ 
oners,  or  of  over-dilatory  or  negledtful  mid¬ 
wives,  who  will  not  have  duly  attended  to  the 
prognoftics  of  this  events  who  will  not  have 
watched  and  taken  the  benefit  of  die  fa¬ 
vorable  critical  moment  s  who  give  the 
head  time  to  engage  itfelf,  or  get  faft  jam¬ 
med,  for  want  of  their  removing  the  im¬ 
pediments  to  Nature’s  doing  the  reft,  or 
when  help  has  been  called  or  come  too 
late.  It  may  alfo  be  owing  to  thofe  who 
haften  too  much,  who  precipitate  the  wo¬ 
men’s  labor  by  forcing  draughts,  that  heat, 
burn  them  up,  exhauft  their  ftrength,  and 
prematurate  the  coming  on  of  the  labor- 
pains.  Some  practitioners  fatigue  them, 
with  making  them  walk,  or  keep  them 
up  too  much. 


But  when  the  membranes  are  not  too 
foon  pierced  and  the  waters  let  out,  when 
the  pains  are  not  provoked,  when  time  is 
given  to  Nature  to  form  to  herfelf  a  paf¬ 
fage,  not  omitting  the  precautions  I  have 

fummarily 
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fummarily  intimated ;  when  due  care  h 
taken  to  procure  all  poffible  eafe  of  bo¬ 
dy  and  mind  to  the  patient  $  who  may 
vary  her  pofture,  fometimes  lying  along, 
fometimes  fitting  up,  or  well  fupported 
when  flie  walks  :  little  by  little  the  head 
will  frank  itfelf  a  paffage  with  the  weight 
of  the  body  adting  by  an  innate  energy,  and 
with  a  little  due  afliftence  of  the  midwife’s 
art :  and  with  this  pradtical  advertence, 
that,  in  thefe  arduous  cafes,  much  may  be 
fafely  left  to  Nature,  but  not  every  thing. 
There  are  times  in  which  fhe  cannot  bear 
negledt,  but  there  are  none  in  which  fhe 
can  bear  extreme  violence * 

Here  the  reader  will  not  expedt  I  fhoult! 
in  a  treatife,  purely  calculated  to  expofe 
the  abufes  of  midwifery,  attempt  to  par¬ 
ticularize  either  all  the  contingent  cafes, 
or  all  the  modes  of  operation  in  them. 
That  would  require  a  work  a-part.  I  fhall 
only  then,  to  the  four  principal  cafes,  in 
which  inftruments  are  fo  falfely  fuppofed 
neceffary,  add  a  fummary  accout  of  that  of 
a  pendulous  belly,  which  is  not  without  its 
difficulty. 
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As  to  a  pendulous  belly,  madam 
juftine,  midwife  to  the  EleCtrefs  of  Bran- 
denbourg,  remarks,  in  her  Treatife  of  the 
Art,  that  fhe  knows,  by  experience,  that 
fome  children  turn  upon  their  heads  with 
their  feet  upwards,  in  women  who  have  a 
large  and  prominent  abdomen  becaufe, 
fays  fhe,  they  are  pitched  too  much  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  belly,  that  is  become 
pendulous.  But  Ihe  does  not  explain  the 
confequence  of  this  fituation,  which  how¬ 
ever  does  not  fail  of  cauiing  a  fevere  and 
troublefome  labor ;  in  that  the  uterus  be¬ 
ing  fallen  into  the  capacity  of  the  hypo- 
gaflrium,  and  the  child  being  got  above 
the  os  pubis,  there  it  fticks,  and  the  labor- 
pains  are  ineffectual,  if  proper  affiftence  is 
not  given  to  Nature. 

The  practice  which  my  luccefs  on  ex¬ 
perience  encourages  me  to  propofe  is,  to 
have  the  patient  lye  on  her  back,  the  belly 
to  be  braced  upwards  with  a  large  linnen- 
fold  or  roller,  to  reduce  the  uterus  and 
foetus  to  its  better  pofition  in  the  capacity 
of  the  pelvis ;  but  if,  notwithflanding  that 
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help,  the  head  of  the  child  continues  to 
reft  on  the  os  pubis,  the  finger  muft  be  in- 
finuated  between  thofe  bones  and  the  head, 
in  order  to  make,  it,  little  by  little,  retro¬ 
grade  into  the  pelvis  towards  the  coccyx. 

In  every  cafe  then  that  can  be  imagined, 
fo  far  as  my  own  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  have  reached,  I  am  authorized  to  aver, 
that  the  gentlenefs  of  the  manual  affiftence 
to  women  is  at  once  more  agreeable  to  Na¬ 
ture,  and  more  falutary  than  the  violence 
of  the  inftrumental  practice ;  which  not 
only  conveys  the  idea,  but  the  very  reality 
of  a  butchery.  While  its  being  flicker¬ 
ed  under  the  plaufible  pretext  of  tender- 
nefs  and  pious  regard  to  the  fafety  of  the 
poor  women  and  children,  cannot  but  pro¬ 
voke  the  greater  indignation,  at  feeing  vile 
intereft  trifling  thus  wantonly  with  their 
lives,  and  add  to  the  cruel  outrages  on  the 
human  perfon,  the  greateft  of  in  (bits  on 
the  human  underftanding. 

It  cannot  however  have  efcaped  ohler- 
vation,  that  while  I  am,  wTith  the  utmoft 
regard  to  truth,  endeavouring  to  recom¬ 
mend 
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mend  the  preference  of  the  hands  to  inftru- 
ments,  there  is  nothing  I  mean  fo  little, 
as  that  fome  deliveries  may  not  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  inftruments,  and  efpecially  by 
that  divine  invention  of  the  forceps.  What 
I  prefume  to  exclaim  againft,  is  the  needlefs 
torture  to  the  mother,  the  needlefs  mcreale 
of  danger  to  which  fhe  and  her  child  both 
are  expo. led,  for  the  fake  of  tnat  practice 
being  tried  upon  them,  with  thofe  inftru- 
ments,  when  the  bare  hands  would  be  fo 
much  more  fafe  and  effectual.  I  could  my- 
felf,  no  doubt,  in  many  cafes,  if  I  could  be 
inhuman  and  wicked  enough  to  dally  with 
any  thing  fo  facred  as  the  health  or  life  of 
a  woman  and  child,  in  fome  meafure,  in¬ 
truded  to  me,  give  myfelf  the  learned  air  of 
delivering  with  a  curve  forceps.  But 
in  the  very  fame  cafes,  though  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  called  ignorant  for  my  pains, 

I  would  always  be  fure  to  do  it  more  cle¬ 
verly,  lefs  dangeroufly,  lets  hurtfully,  with 
only  my  hands.  So  that,  without  draining 
any  comparifon,  the  forceps  may  deliver 
indeed,  but  how  ?  Why  juft  as  a  man 
may,  if  he  chufes  it,  hobble  round  St. 
James’s  Park,  on  a  pair  of  thofe  artificial 
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legs  *  called  ftilts,  when  one  would  imagine, 
that  the  mock-elevation  from  them  could 
fcarce  atone  for  their  uncouth  tottering- 
nefs,  and  that  he  might  full  as  well  deign 
to  ufe  his  own  nntwrul  legs. 


,  In  the  flighter  cafes  then,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  thofe  cafes,  where  it  is  a  jeft  to  doubt 
of  the  hands  not  being  the  preferable  in- 
ftrument,  fince  they  may  be  truly  avered 
to  be  fo  even  in  the  moft  difficult  ones,  in- 
ftrumentarians  commonly  go  to  work,  on¬ 
ly  (pleafe  to  mind  that  only)  with  the  for¬ 
ceps.  So  that  it  is  only  in  thofe  flighter 
cafes,  where,  once  more  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  no  inftrument  is  wanted 
at  all,  that  they  find  matter  of  triumph  o- 
ver  their  predeceflors  in  theory  and  practice, 
over  common  fenfe,  and  eipeciady  over 
humanity.  And  this  is  that  amazing,  that 

FORTUNATE  IMPROVEMENT,  the  fuper- 

human  invention  of  the  forceps,  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone  of  the  modern  art  of  mid- 


*  “  The  forceps  may  be  introduced  with  great  eafie 
«  and  fafiety,  like  a  pair  of  artificial  hands ,  by  which  the 
«  head  is  very  little  (if  at  all )  marked ,  and  the  woman 
very  feltlom  tore.”  Smell,  p.  257. 

wifery. 
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mifery,  found  out  by  the  male-pradtition- 
ers.  Yet,  after  all  it  plainly  appears,  that 
even  themfelves  do  not  rely  on  it  in  the 
more  difficult  cafes.  They  are  then  oblig¬ 
ed  to  return  to  the  old  crotchet,  or  the  like 
methods,  which  bad,  very  bad,  and  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  hands  as  they  are,*  never  how¬ 
ever  are  fuppofed  to  be  reforted  to,  with¬ 
out  an  appearance  of  extremities  to  afford 
forrie  color,  fome  plea  of  humanity  to  em¬ 
ploy  them,  in  a  kind  of  dernier  refort,  to 
prevent  a  greater  evil  by  a  lefs  one. 
Whereas,  when  the  forceps  is  ufed,  the 
cruelty  of  that  torture  it  cannot  but  create, 
mull:  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  confide- 
ration  of  its  being  perfectly  needlefs.  But 
in  the  cafe  of  ufing  either  crotchet  or  for¬ 
ceps,  or  indeed  any  inftruments  at  all,  the 
truth  is,  that  befides  the  increafe  of  danger 
and  pain  they  bring,  to  the  already  too 
much  afflidted  patients,  they  defraud  them 
of  the  more  efficacious,  lefs  painful,  and 
efpecially  more  fafe  help  of  the  hands 
alone. 

The  inftrumentarians  all  then  agree  on 
that  infufficiency  of  this  pretious  forceps, 
which  occafionally  compels  their  recourfe 
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to  the  crotchet  fo  detefted  even  by  them- 
felves.  Levret,  for  example,  confeffes  this, 
p.  24,  of  the  appendix  to  his  obfervations. 

“  The  crotchets  (fays  he)  are,  gene- 
rally  fpeaking,  inftruments,  the  very 
<c  light  of  which  fhocks  and  terrifies  :  but 
€C  notwithftanding  the  repugnance  which 
all  good  men-midwives  ought  to  have 
to  the  ufing  of  them,  there  are  cafes  in 
€£  which  there  is  no  doing  without  them.” 

Now  in  thefe  cafes,  that  of  the  monfter 
with  two  heads  is  not  meant  to  be  in- 
eluded,  as  Levret  himfelf  afterwards  ex¬ 
plains  himfelf.  If  then  there  are  fuch  cafes 
as  neceffitate  a  recourfe  to  crotchets,  it 
will,  I  prefume,  be  allowed  me,  that  they 

can  be  no  other  than  thofe  which  render 

^  v  * 

the  delivery  the  moft  laborious.  What 
thofe  cafes  are,  I  have,  from  after  the  in- 

*  In  this  cafe  of  a  monfler  of  two  heads,  which  hap¬ 
pens  fo  rarely  as  that  it  might  almoh:  be  reputed  null 
or  of  noconilderation,0«o?  more ,  it  is  neither  a  midwife’s 
bufmefs,  nor  even  of  one  of  the  common  men-pradfiti- 
oners  of  midwifery.  Application  fhould  be  inflantly 
made  to  one  of  the  befl  and  ablefl  furgeons  procurable, 
for  reafons  too  obvious  to  need  fpecification. 

firumenta- 
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FFi  umentanans  themfelves  reduced  to  the 
four  capital  ones,  I  have  above  fet  forth, 
without  reckoning  the  pendulous  belly. 
At  leall  I  know  of  no  other  fituations  than 
thofe,  that  can  produce  the  very  fevere  la-* 
bors,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  inftrumen- 
tarians  know  any  other,  or  they  would  tell 
us  fo.  Now  if,  in  the  more  difficult  of 
thofe  cafes,  there  is  no  doing  without  the 
crotchet,  wiiat  becomes  of  the  prodigious 
merit  of  the  forceps,  fo  infignificant  in  cafes 
of  the  gi  eatefi  need,  and  fo  fuperfluous  in 
thofe  others,  where  there  being  no  oceali- 
on  at  all  for  it,  it  muft  be  the  mod:  inhu¬ 
man  wantonnefs  to  employ  it  ? 

Here  can  you  be  with  too  much  infif- 
tence  defired  to  obferve  the  folemn  banter, 
in  fuch  a  matter  of  life  and  death  too,  of 
thefe  kind,  tender-hearted  modern  indrru- 
mentarians  !  they  are  fo  tranfported  with 
Hark  love  and  compaffion  to  the  poor  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  about;  they  fall  into  the 
mod:  palpable  contradictions,  and  would 
have  even  Hippocrates,  and  the  antients, 
appear  as  fo  many  bloody-minded  Canni- 
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bals  compared  to  them.  Hippocrates,  it 
feems,  and  the  antients,  according  to  the 
heft  of  their  apprehenfion,  in  points  of 
midwifery,  prefcribed  the  crotchet,  in  no 
cafe  however  but  where  the  child  was 
certainly  dead,  which,  by  the  by,  is  next 
to  the  not  prefcribing  it  at  all,  fince  the  aft 
certainment  of  that  death  is  fcarce  not  im» 
poflible.  So  becaufe  they  recommended 
this  practice  in  the  laft  neceffity,  the  in- 
genioufnefs  of  the  modern  inftrumentarians 
was  iC  *  ftimulated  to  contrive  fome  gent- 
€€  ler  method  of  bringing  along  the  head’3 
— —  without  any  neceffity  at  all ;  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  minor  difficulties,  for  the 
crotchet  of  the  old  pradtice  is,  to  this  in- 
ftant,  even  with  them,  left  in  poffeffion  of 
the  greater  ones.  Thus  was  produced  the 
forceps,  that  prodigiouily  bright  refinement 
upon  the  dull  antients,  and  goes  on  im¬ 
proving  without  end  under  the  wife  heads 
of  our  gentlemen-midwives.  But  if  the 
modern  Genius  of  arts  and  fciences  has  no 
better  improvement  than  this  to  boaft  over 
Hippocrates  and  the  antients,  may  the  in- 
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ftinCt  of  felf-prefervation  defend  mothers, 
and,  in  them,  their  children,  from  being 
the  trophy-pofts  of  their  victorious  at- 
chievements  !  may  the  midwives  continue 
in  their  happy  ignorance  of  their  curious 
devices  !  may  they  ever  preferve  a  due  aver- 
lion  from  indeed  all  inftruments  whatever  ! 
for  they  are  all  needlefs  and  pernicious  fub- 
ftitutes  to  the  hands.  May  none  of  them, 
efpecially  in  any  labors  committed  to  their 
conduCt,  prove  fo  criminally  falfe  to  their 
facred  trait,  as  through  negligence,  or 
through  an  interefted  defigning  reliance 
upon  inftruments,  to  repair  their  failures 
or  mifpraCtice,  flack en  their  attention  to 
their  duty,  or  afford,  by  their  defective 
performance,  an  excufe,  though  a  fallaci¬ 
ous  one,  for  reforting  to  inftruments,  when 
fkilful  hands  are  incomparably  more  fit  for 
a  remedy  or  retrieval  ! 

I  cannot  then  too  ardently  wifh,  for 
the  women  not  to  be  fo  cruel  to  themfelves, 
and  to  their  fo  naturally  dear  children 
within  them,  as  inconfiftently  to  fuffer 
their  aim  at  fuperior  fafety,  to  be  the  very 
fnare  that  betrays  them  into  the  greater 
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danger,  and  often  word;  of  confequences, 
from  thofe  male-pradiitioners,  to  whom 
that  aim  drives  them  for  recourfe ;  while 
that  examination  they  owe  to  fo  intereft- 
ing  a  point  would  iffue,  or  deferve  to  iffue, 
in  refcuing  them  from  fuch  a  fhameful 
Objection  of  body  and  fpirit  to  a  band  of 
meicenaries,  who  palm  themfelves  upon 
them, under  cover  of  their  crotchets,  knives, 
fciffors,  fpoons,  pinchers,  fillets,  terebra 
occulta,  rpeculum  inair  ids,  all  which,  and 
efpecially  their  tire-tetes,  or  forceps,  whe¬ 
ther  Flemifh,  Dutch,  Irifh,  French  or 
Englifh,  bare  or  covered,  long  or  fhort, 
ftrait  or  crooxed,  flat  or  rounding,  win¬ 
dowed  or  not  windowed,  are  totally  ufe- 
leis,  or  rather  worfe  than  good  for  nothing, 

being  never  hut  dangerous,  and  often  de- 
ftrudtive. 

4 

IN  a  i  UREj  if  her  expulfive  efforts  are 
but,  in  d he  time,  and  when  requiflte,  gent¬ 
ly  ana  fkilfully  leconded  by  the  hands  alone, 
will  do  more,  and  with  lefs  pain  than  all 
the  art  of  the  inftrumentarianSj  with  their- 
whole  armory  of  deadly  weapons.  The 
original  and  belt  inftrument,  as  wrell  as 
tne  antienteft,  is  the  natural  hand.  As 

yet 
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yet  no  human  invention  comes  near  it, 
much  lefs  excells  it :  and  in  that  part  it  is 
that  the  women  have  incomparably  and 
evidently  the  advantage  over  the  men  for 
the  operations  of  midwifery,  in  which 
dexterity  is  ever  fo  much  more  efficacious 
than  downright  ftrength. 

And,  indeed,  let  every  requisite  faculty 
for  the  affiftence  of  lying-in  women  be 
well  conlidered,  and  the  refulting  deter¬ 
mination  cannot  but  be,  that  in  the  com¬ 
mon  labors,  where  the  men  themfelves 
are  either  Ample  by-ftanders  or  receivers  of 
the  child,  or  operate  with  the  hand  only, 
they  are  the  very  bed:  of  them,  not  com¬ 
parable  to  a  common  midwife,  and  in  thole 
cafes,  in  which  they  pretend  the  ufe  of  in- 
ftruments  neceffary,  hardly  better  than  the 
word:  one.  So  that,  not  lefs  than  judly 
fpeaking,  they  are  not  receivable,  either 
as  fubftitutes,  or  even  as  fupplements  to 
midwives. 

The  art  of  midwifery  then,  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  by  women,  carries  with  it,  in  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  order,  modefty,  propri¬ 
ety,  eafe,  diminution  of  pain  and  danger,  all 
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the  marks  ef  the  providential  care  of  Na*^ 
lure.  It  is  imaged  by  the  incubation  of  a 
brood-hen,  affiduoufly  watching  over  her 
charge,  and  tenderly  hatching  it  with  her 
genial  heat.  Whereas  the  function  of 
this  art,  officiated  by  men,  has  ever  fome- 
thing  harbarouily  uncouth,  indecent,  mean, 
naufeous,  fhockingly  unmanly  and  out  of 
character :  and,  above  all,  of  lame  or  im¬ 
perfect  in  it.  It  ftrongly  fuggefts  the  idea 
of  the  chicken-ovens  in  Egypt,  kept  by  a 
particular  fet  of  people,  who  make  a  live¬ 
lihood  of  the  fecret,  which  they,  it  lee  ms, 
ingrofs  of  that  curious  art  of  hatching  of 
eggs  by  a  forced  artificial  heat :  a  practice, 
which,  like  the  other  refinements  of  dung- 
beds  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  that  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  rearing  or  education  of  the 
chickens  to  *  “  cocks ,  to  capons ,  or  to  artifi¬ 
cial  wooden  mothers”  may  found  indeed 
vaftJy  ingenious ;  but  befides  the  numbers 
that  periih  the  victims  of  thofe  experi¬ 
ments,,  many  of  the  productions  of  fuck 
methods  of  hatching  are  obferved  to  be 
maimed,  wanting  a  leg  or  a  wing,  or 


%  See  Reaumur’s  art  of  hatching  domeitic  fowls,  &c. 
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fome  way  damaged  or  defedtive.  The 
comparifon  breaks  indeed  in  that,  at  leaft, 
the  grown  hens  themfelves  efcape  damage, 
which  is  not  often  the  cafe  of  mothers  un¬ 
der  thofe  heteroclite  beings  the  men-mid- 
wives ;  or,  if  they  do  efcape,  it  is  no  thanks 
to  thofe  operators,  but  to  the  prevalence  of 
Nature  over  their  pragmatical  intervention, 
fo  fit  only  to  difturb,  thwart,  or  oppofe  her 
effedfcs,  and  in  every  fenfe  to  deprive  the 
unhappy  women  that  truft  them  of  her 
common  benefit. 

'  i  ' 

But  while  fuperior  confiderations  of 
humanity  -  fo  juftly  intercede  for  the  mo¬ 
thers  ,  while  I  ftrenuoufly  contend  for  the 
preference  to  be,  without  hefitation,  due 
to  the  mother  over  the  child,  efpecially  in 
that  dreadful  dilemma,  where  one  mull 
be  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  the  other ; 
fuppofing  fuch  a  dreadful  alternative  ever 
to  exift,  which  I  much  doubt,  or  at  leaft, 
not  to  exift  fo  often  as  it  is  rafhly  taken 
ior  granted,  and  even  then,  where  the  ef¬ 
fects  do  not  always  follow  the  reiblution 
taken  thereon,  fince,  though  the  child  is 
always  certainly  loft,  the  mother  is  far  from 

always 
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always  faved,  when,  by  a  judicious  pre- 
ventivenefs  in  pra&ice,  neither  of  them 
might  perhaps  have  been  fo  much  as  in 
jeopardy  while,  I  fay,  I  plead  for  the 
preferable  attention  to  the  mothers,  I  hope 
no  mothers  will  think  me  the  worfe  inten- 
tioned  towards  them,  for  giving  the  lives 
of  their  children  the  fecond  place  in  my 
tender  concern  for  the  fafety  of  both. 

And  furely  never  was  a  time,  when 
children  more  required  the  interceffion  of 
humanity  in  their  favor.  Mothers  can 
fpeak  for  themfelves.  But  the  poor  in¬ 
fants,  fo  often  precluded,  by  violence, 
from  the  pity-moving  faculty  of  their  own 
cry,  have  nothing  but  the  cry  of  Nature 
to  plead  for  them.  A  cry,  the  liftening 
to  which  is  prevented  by  thofe  vain  imagi¬ 
nary  terrors,  infpired  by  defigning  Art  in  the 
fervice  of  Intereft,  through  which  Nature 
is  feduced  to  a£t  againft  herfelf,  and  de¬ 
liver  herfelf  up  to  her  greateft  enemies. 

I N  Ihort,  one  would  imagine,  that 
all  the  rage  of  cruelty  was  unchained, 
and  let  loofe  againft  efpecially  thofe  tender 
innocents,  born  or  unborn. 

Among 
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Among  the  poor,  particularly  as  to 
thofe  infants  caft  upon  the  publick  charity, 
a  barbaroufly  premature  abladtation,  under 
a  pretext  fo  eaiily  foreknown  to  be  as  falfe 
as  it  is  fatal,  of  bringing  them  up  by  hand 
for  cheapnefs-fake,  has  deftroyed  incredi- 
ble  numbers. 

Among  the  rich*  or  thofe  able  enough 
to  pay  for  the  learned  murder  of  their  off- 
fpring,  how  many  of  their  children,  even 
before  they  have  well  got  hold  of  life,  in 
this,  literally  fpeaking  as  to  them,  iron 
age,  encounter  their  death  or  wounds, 
ftuck  in  the  brain  by  a  crotchet,  or  cruih- 
ed  by  a  forceps,  to  fay  nothing  of  their 
being  now  and  then  ingenioufly  ftrangled 
in  the  noofe  of  a  fillet ! 

And  thofe  horrors  proceed  unchecked 
and  unexploded,  and  in  what  a  nation  ? 
a  nation,  that  values  herfelf  upon  the  di- 
ftindtion  of  profound  thinking :  a  nation 
that,  befides  that  interell  fhe  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  well-governed  nations, 
to  protect  and  promote  population.  Hands, 
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be  it  faid,  in  that  true  fpirit  of  juftice* 
which  as  much  difdains  to  pay  a  ful- 
feme  compliment,  as  good  fenfe  ever  will 
to  receive  it,  moreover  eminently  diftiir- 
guifhed  above  them  all,  for  producing  a 
race  of  natives,  one  would  think  could 
hardly  be  too  numerous,  iince  they  are  the 
moil  rerparkable  in  the  known  world  for 
courage,  for  perfenal  beauty,  and  for  ma^ 
ny  other  liberal  gifts  of  Nature,  among 
which  farely  not  the  leaft  is,  that  in¬ 
born  fpirit  of  liberty,  to  which  they  owe 
the  honorable  acquifition  of  fo  many  ad¬ 
ditional  advantages.. 

Can  it  then  be  too  flrongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  women  efpecially,  at  leaf!:, 
to  examine  whether  their  notion  of  fupe- 

rior  fafety  under  the  hands  of  a  man,  in 
their  lying-in,  hears  upon  the  folid  foun¬ 
dation  of  Nature,  or  merely  on  the  trea- 
cheroufly weak  one  of  a  delufive  opinion  ? 
an  opinion  that  owes  its  exiftence  to 
fears  cruelly  played  upon,  and  turned 
to  account  by  defigning  Intereft.  If 
thofe  then  of  them  who  are  under  the 
force  of  prejudice,  or  governed  by  habit, 
or  by  both  at  once,  would,  on  a  point 
that  concerns  themfelves  and  children  fo 

nearly. 
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nearly,  affume  liberty  enough  of  mind  to 
fhake  off  the  dangerous  yoke,  they  would 
undoubtedly  find  it  better  and  fafer  to 
liften  to  that  falutary  inilindt  of  Nature  fo 
authorized  by  reafon,  which  infpires  them 
with  that  repugnance  to  fubmit  themfelves 
in  the  manner  they  muft  do  that  fubmit 
themfelves  to  men-midwives,  who  have 
the  impudence  to  call  that  repugnance  a 
“  falfe  modefty,”  as  if  that  Modefty  could 
not  be  a  true  one,  a  foolifh  one  I  am  fure 
it  could  not  be,  that  fhould  murmur  at 
being  fo  cruelly  facrificed  to  fuch  a  bubble's 
bargain  as  it  is,  by  thofe  innocents,  who, 
over-perfuaded  by  a  deceitful  promife  of 
more  effectual  aid,  too  often  embrace  a 
torturous  and  a  fhameful  death,  for  which, 
to  add  ridicule  to  horror,  they  are  expedt- 
ed  to  pay  their  executioners  larger  fees  than 
to  one  of  their  own  fex  for  a  more  decent, 
a  more  fafe,  and  always  a  lefs  painful  de¬ 
livery. 

May  the  women  then,  for  their  own 
fakes,  for  the  fake  of  their  children,  ceafe 
to  be  the  dupes,  fure  as  they  are  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  the  vidtims  of  that  fcientific 
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jargon,  employed  to  throw  its  learned  daft 
in  their  eyes,  and  to  blind  them  to  their 
danger  or  perdition  !  may  they,  in  fhort, 
fee  through  that  cloud  of  hard  words  ufed 
by  pedants,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  impofe 
themfelves  upon  them  :  a  cloud,  which  is 
oftener  the  cover- ftiame  of  ignorance,  than 
the  vehicle  of  true  knowledge,  and  per¬ 
haps  oftener  yet  the  malk  of  mercenary 
quackery,  than  a  proof  of  medical  ability ! 

As  to  the  writings  of  the  men-mid- 
wives  elpecially,  I  dare  aver,  that,  though 
there  may  be  here  and  there  feme  very 
juft  theoretic  notions,  borrowed  from  able 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  nothing  is  more 
contemptible  than  moft  of  their  pradical 
rules  ;  what  is  tolerable  in  them  being 
moft  probably  got  from  midwives,  but  fo 
disfigured  with  their  own  abfard  fophifti- 
cations,  that  I  Ihould  heartily  pity  any 
woman,  fubjeded  to  have  her  labor  go¬ 
verned  by  fuch,  as  fhould  have  no  better 

guidance  than  their  ridiculous  inftrudions. 

•• 

Then  it  is  that  a  fenfible  woman  would, 
in  defence  of  her  own  life,  or  of  any  life 

that 
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that  fhe  holds  dear  to  her,  in  the  cafe  of 
needing  the  aid  of  midwifery,  view  with 
equal  difdain,  with  equal  hprror,  either 
the  rough  manly  *  he-midwife,  that  in 

the 


*  If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have,  in  my 
objedlion  to  the  men-midwives,  exagerated  matters,  I 
intreat  of  them  to  confider  the  following  quotation  from 
a  male-praftitioner ,  from  Daventer,  who  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  Nature  would  allow  him,  to  be  a  good  midwife, 
however  he  fell  fhort  of  it.  Thefe  are  his  own  words 
tranflated,  from  p.  n.  of  the  French  quarto  edition. 

44  Can  any  thing  be  more  fhocking  to  the  mother, 
44  and  to  thofe  about  her,  than  to  fee  a  man  in  li- 
44  quor,  fcarce  knowing  what  he  is  about,  divefted  of 
44  all  companion,  of  all  fentiment  of  humanity,  his 
44  hands  armed  with  a  knife ,  a  crotchety  a  pair  of  pinchers y 
44  or  other  horrible  inftruments,  come  to  the  assis- 
44  tence  of  a  woman  in  agonies,  begin,  for  his  firft 
44  atteftation  of  fkill,  by  wounding  the  mother ,  then  go 
44  on  to  dejlroy  the  child ,  bring  it  away  piece-meal, 
44  with  exquifite  tortures  to  the  woman,  and,  after  all, 
44  grumble  in  the  notion,  that  he  could  not  be  PAID 
44  enough  for  fuch  a  fine  fpot  of  work  ?  had  not  fuch 
44  better  at  once  take  on  to  be  butchers  or  hangmen ,  than 
44  treat  thus  the  image  of  God,  and  render  the  pro- 
44  feffion  odious  ?” 

Have  I  any  where  faid  any  thing  stronger  '  than 
this  ?  Daventer,  however,  certainly  did  not  mean  by  it 
to  infinuate,  that  all  men-midwives  anfwered  intirely 
this  defcription  ;  no,  nor  I  neither.  But  leaving  the 

brutality 
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the  midft  of  his  boifterous  operation,  in  a 
miftimed  barbarous  attempt  at  waggery 
or  wit,  will  afk  a  woman,  in  a  hoarfe  voice, 

“  if  (he  has  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  her  buf- 
«.  then,”  or  the  pretty  lady-like  gentle¬ 
man-midwife,  that  with  a  quaint  formal 
air,  and  a  gratious  fmirk,  primming  up 
his  mouth,  in  a  foft  fluted  tone,  allures 
her,  and  lies  all  the  while  like  a  tooth- 
drawer,  that  his  inftruments  will  neither 
hurt  nor  mark  herfelf  nor  child  but  a  lit¬ 
tle,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  (See  p.  448.) 

This  laft  character,  if  lefs  brutal  than 
the  other,  is  not  perhaps  the  leaft  dange¬ 
rous,  fince  the  practice  being  at  bottom 
the  fame,  pregnant  confequently  with  the 

brutality  out  of  the  queftion,  the  mifchief  and  merce- 
narinefs  of  them  all  differ  perhaps  in  no  very  confider- 
able  degree.  Pleafe  to  remark  in  the  following  quo¬ 
tation,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  that  famous  man- 
midwife  Peu.  He  determines  himfelf,  without 

much  ceremony,  to  the  breaking  a  child’s  arm  or  a 
tc  thigh ,  when  he  imagines  this  operation  will  facilitate  the 
<c  delivery,  and  that,  on  the  principle  of  its  being 
eafy ,  to  repair  fuch  damages  of  new-born  infants.  F or 
the  fame  reafon  the  luxation  of  a  jaw-bone  gives  him 
«  no  fcruple.”  (Tranflator  of  Daventer’s  Preface.) 

fame 
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fame  mifchief,  the  genffenefs  of  the  inli- 
nuation  gives  the  lefs  warning,  and  paves 
the  way  for  the  admiffion  of  a  handling 
not  the  lefs  rough  for  the  fmoothnefs  of 
the  addrefs.  But  is  there  any  fuch  thing 
as  polite  murder  ?  is  mifchief  the  lefs  mif- 
chief  for  being  perpetrated  with  an  air  of 
kindnefs  ?  well  confidered  it  is  but  the 
more  provoking.  The  male-pradtitioners 
then  are  not  quite  in  the  wrong,  to  pre¬ 
fume  as  they  do  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the 
women’s  underftanding,  fince  they  can  fo 
grofsly  pafs  upon  them  their  needlefs  cru¬ 
elties,  under  fo  inconfiftent  and  falfe  a  co¬ 
lor  as  that  of  a  tender  compaffion.  Thus 
to  all  the  reft  of  the  fhame  to  which  they 
put  them,  they  add  that  of  fo  palpable  an 
impofition  in  that  flimfy  cover  of  the  mean 
intereft,  which  is  fo  probably  the  real  mo¬ 
tive  at  bottom  of  their  taking  up  a  fundtion, 
to  which  they  were  never  called  by  Nature, 
nor  by  any  neceffity,  unlefs,  perhaps,  of 
their  own.  1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  truth  is,  that, 
in  vain,  would  the  men,  by  way  of  fpa- 
ring  the  women  the  terror  of  their  maf* 
culine  figure,  upon  thofe  delicate  occafions 

H  h  ©f 
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of  officiating,  and  to  appear  the  more  na¬ 
tural  in  the  bufinefs,  aim  at  an  occafional 
effemination  of  their  drefs,,  manner  and  air. 
They  can  never  in  effentials  atone  for  their 
interefted  intrufion  into  an  office,  fo  clearly 
a  female  one,  that,  if  but  only  as  to  the 
manual  difcharge  of  it,  not  even  the  qua¬ 
lifying  them  for  the  opera,  would,  perhaps, 
fufficiently  emafculate  them. 

Conclusion  of  the  Second  and  Last 

Part. 

Here,  confeffingmyjuft  apprehenfions 
of  not  having  fulfilled  the  promife  of  my 
title-page ;  there  will  not,  I  hope,  to  that 
reproach  of  my  deficient  powers  in  the 
performance,  be  added  the  undeferved  ones 
of  vanity  or  injuftice  in  the  defign  or  con- 
dud:  of  my  feeble  eflay. 

For  as  to  vanity,  or  any  prefumption, 
on  my  part,  of  any  thing  fo  weak,  fo  un- 
authoritative  as  my  reprefentation,  having 
any  chance  to  remove  the  abufes,  not  how¬ 
ever  the  lefs  exiftent  for  that  incapacity 
of  minb  to  remove  them,  my  knowledge 
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of  the  world  would  alone  defend  me  from 
fo  ridiculoufly  wild  a  thought.  I  am  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  tenacioufnefs  of  efpe- 
cially  falfe  prejudice  in  moft  minds,  where 
it  has  once  gained  entrance,  and  with 
whom  prepoffeffion  is  ever  eleven  points 
of  the  right.  I  have  then  purely  had  in 
view  the  difcharge  of  that  duty,  incumbent 
on  every  member  of  human  fociety,  to  op- 
pofe  fuch  errors  as  appear  to  be  pernicious 
to  the  good  of  it.  In  that  light  I  have  beheld 
the  growing  pradtice  of  the  inftrumentari- 
ans,  and  in  that  lincere  belief  I  have  ha¬ 
zarded  the  publication  of  my  fentiments, 
without  furely  pretending  to  any  authority 
over  the  opinion  of  others.  That  I  chear- 
fully  leave  to  every  one's  reafon,  who  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  reafon.  And  to  write  for  others 
than  the  national,  would  be  only  labor  de¬ 
fer  vedly  loft. 

As  to  injuftice,  I  am,  at  leaft,  clear  of 
that  of  partiality  to  my  own  fex.  I  grant 
and  lament  as  much  as  any  one  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  but  too  many  of  the  midwives. 
The  number  of  fuch  cannot  be  too  little. 
But  then  would  the  banifhina;  them  out  of 
the  pradtice  be  preferable  to  the  having 

H  h  2  then? 
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them  better  taught,  efpec'ially  finc,e  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  fo  much  worfe  to 
put  in  their  room,  men  and  inftru- 
ments  ?  What  occafion  too  for  fuch  a  dan¬ 
gerous  extremity  ?  For  as  the  deficiency  is 
evident,  fo  are  the  caufes :  which  are  not  only 
the  want  of  fufficient  care  in  the  training 
and  education  of  women  to  this  profeflion, 
but  the  adtual  difcouragement,  which  mull 
grow  every  day  greater  and  greater,  by  the 
incroachments  of  the  inftrumentarians, 
whofe  plea  for  fupplanting  them  will  be 
confequently  ftrengthened  by  that  alarming 
fcarcity  of  capable  mid  wives,  which  them- 
felves  will  have  fo  much  contributed  to 
create.  Thefe  being  then  the  principal 
caufes,  and  well  known  to  be  fo,  the  re¬ 
medies  are  not  obfcure,  nor  hard  to  attain. 

A  good  education  efpecially  is  of  great 
importance,  to  accomplilh  what  Nature 
has  already  gone  fo  great  a  way  in,  by  her 
giving  in  many  refpeds  to  the  women  fuch 
a  fuperior  aptitude  for  the  bufmefs.  Capa¬ 
ble  midwives  would  much  help  to  form 
good  female  pupds ;  and  the  lying-in  hof- 
'  pitals  efoecially  might  be  made  highly  ute- 

ful 
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ful  to  fo  defirable  an  end.  But  furely  as  to 
the  practical  part  of  midwifery  in  thefe 
hofpitals,  it  ought  not  to  be  under  the  di- 
redtion  of  men,  whofe  intereft  it  fhould  be, 
only  to  form  the  women  fo  deficiently,  as 
that  themfelves  might  be  the  lefs  unnecef- 
fary ;  to  form  them,  in  fhort,  more  for 
their  own  fervice,  than  for  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  That  temptation  being  removed,  the 
female-pradtitioners  could  not  receive  too 
refpedtfully  from  the  furgeons  lectures  or 
inftrudtions,  any  lights  in  anatomy  relative 
to  their  theoretic  proficiency.  But  to  no¬ 
thing  fhould  they  be  more  conftantly  and 
effectually  excited,  than  to  perfedt  them¬ 
felves  in  the  manual  operation  j  and  indeed, 
in  general,  fo  to  capacitate  themfelves  for 
their  fundtion,  as  to  prove  and  eftabhffi  the 
perfedt  inutility  of  all  inftruments  what¬ 
ever.  Nor  will  it  be  a  difficult  talk  for  a 
woman  to  acquire  a  fuperiority  in  her  hands 
to  the  moft  boafted  of  thofe  unnatural  fub- 
ftitutes.  This  is  the  true  way  of  laudably 
difarming  the  inftrumentarians,  and  of 
thereby  depriving  them  of  the  only  ffiadow 
of  a  pretence  they  have  for  fupplanting  the 
women,  and  invading  the  female  province, 

of  which  invafion  it  is  fo  probable,  that 

not 
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not  the  caufe  they  plead,  but  the  ray  they 
fquint  at,  is  the  real  motive. 

As  to  the  difcouragement  of  proper  wo¬ 
men  from  applying  themfelves  to  the  pro- 
feflion,  it  can  onlyceafe  by  the  concurring  of 
thofe,  on  whom  the  choice  out  of  either 
fex  occafionally  depends,  to  reftore  things 
to  their  antient  channel :  and  that  will 
in  courfe,  for  their  own  fakes,  follow  on 
their  ceafing  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the 
falfe  pretences  of  the  men-pradiitioners. 
But  this  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  too 
much  a  party  to  be  heard,  though  even  as 
no  more  than  an  advocate,  and  much  lefs 
as  a  judge.  All  I  lhall  then  prefume  to  fay 
is,  that  I  very  readily  leave  the  decifion  of  the 
quefhon  to  Reaton,  that  inward  oracle  in 
every  one’s  bread: ;  an  oracle,  which,  in 
a  caufe  lb  interefting  to  human  Nature,  can 
never  return  a  falfe  anfwer,  where  con- 
fulted  by  thofe  who  deferve  to  find  the 
truth  by  iincerely  feeking  it,  with  a  firm 
defign  to  facrifice  to  it  the  poor  vanity  of 
defending  a  prejudice,  or  any  other  intereft 
of  the  paffions.  And  furely  there  can  hard¬ 
ly  exift  a  point  of  more  capital  importance 
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to  Society,  than  the  determining,  what 
however  one  would  imagine  not  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine,  on  which  fide  in  this 
profeffion  of  midwifery  particularly,  the 
fuperiority  of  auxiliary  power  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  on  that,  where  there  is  evidently 
a  great  deal  of  Nature,  affifted  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  but  a  competency  of  Art,  or  on  that, 
where  what  there  is  of  Art  is  moil  barba- 

roufly  abufed,  and  without  any  Nature  at 
all. 


The  END. 
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